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PUBLISHERS PRP PACE. 


A New Edition of this work having been called for, 
and the official position of the original author precluding 
that gentleman from undertaking the heavy work of 
the extensive alterations and additions which time had 
rendered necessary, the task was placed in the hands 
of Mr. H. J. CHAPMAN, who is admittedly one of the 
most able Orchid Growers and Hybridists in the country. 
How he has acquitted himself of the duty this volume is 
a testimony. It-is believed that “Orchids: their Culture 
and Management,” as now presented to the public, is 
at once the fullest and the most practical work on the 
subject ever issued. 

A great many new illustrations have been added, in- 
cluding a number of coloured plates, which latter, whilst 
at least not less successful than anything of the kind yet 
attempted, do not entirely reproduce the full beauty of their 
subjects, chiefly by reason of the great reduction in size 
that was rendered necessary by the exigencies of an 


octavo volume. 


EDITOR'S PREPACE. 


LITTLE by wey of Preface is required from an Editorial 
standpoint, as the scope of this work is sufficiently well 
known. It may, however, be as well to state that the 
generic and specific limitation is practically that of 
Nicholson's “ Dictionary of Gardening,” and this in its 
turn reflects Kew. In a few isolated cases the Editor has 
found himself unable to accept either of these recognised 
authorities, and has given a reason therefor; but he trusts 
that in saying so he will not be accused of attempting to 
play the part of Sir Oracle. There have been one or two 
departures in style from the old work, one being the 
allocation of sponsors to the genera and species described. 
These additional features, it is hoped, will be of service 
to those who regard the book alike from a botanical and 
a horticultural standpoint; while the generic derivations 
have also been included. 

Necessarily in the production of such a volume many 
points arise that are the better for a second opinion. The 
Editor has frequently taken this, and would like here to 
acknowledge his indebtedness to: Mr. W. D. Drury, for 
aid and advice in many difficulties; Mr. R. I. MEASURES, 
who at the commencement of the revision of the work 
placed at the Editor's disposal the use of his extensive 
library, and also gave permission for the illustration of 
plants in his famous collection; Mr. N. C. Cookson, 
for permission to photograph flowers and plants for repro- 
duction, and for much kindly advice on other matter 
contained in the work; those who have lent their aid in 
the compiling of the hybrid lists; and the Horticultural 
Press for abstracts and records which otherwise could 
only be obtained at the cost of immense labour and 
research in works not readily accessible to the multitude. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS, 


ALTHOUGH one of the aims of those responsible for this 
work has been to give as many illustrations as possible, 
yet to illustrate even a tithe of the species and varieties 
described would be out of the question. What, therefore, 
has been done, when a plant is not figured in the text, 
is to refer the reader to an illustration in some standard 
publication, giving preference to those of the ‘“ Botanical 


Magazine.” 
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with a view to economising space in the 
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ORCHIDS 


AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


IN no branch of Horticulture has more rapid progress 
been made during the last half-century than in the 
cultivation of Orchids. With the facilitated steamship 
passages of the present day, species that a few years 
ago were comparatively scarce, and represented by only a 
few plants in cultivation, are in many cases annually im- 
ported by thousands, and are translated from their native 
habitats in as many days as it formerly took months. 
Moreover, they are brought practically to the doors of our 
glass-houses at a cost of fewer shillings than not many 
years ago would have been represented by pounds. This 
increased facility, combined with better arranged houses, 
and the enlightenment of the grower especially in the art 
of hybridisation, has to a great extent been responsible 
for the increased measure of popularity Orchids now enjoy. 
For many years this advancement was principally con- 
fined to enthusiastic amateur cultivators, and it is to the 
liberal support of these gentlemen that we are most 
indebted. Of late years, however, many of the most 
popular and useful species have been extensively grown 
in nurseries to supply the cut-flower market. As an 
illustration of the extent of the industry, it may be 
cited that one firm alone has no less than 100,000 
Odontoglossums under cultivation. As these were mostly 
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Introductory. 

procured in an imported condition, many varieties of 
sterling merit have already appeared among them. In 
the future it is confidently expected that even greater 
developments may be looked for. Already Engl lish 
growers have succeeded in supplying a section of “cut. 
flowers that heretofore were almost entirely produced on 
the Continent. 

Of the influences that in the past have tended to keep 
the more general cultivation of Orchids in the background 
is the utterly erroneous idea that the initial expense is 
too great to be undertaken by anyone but millionaires. 
Another has been the popular notion that even when the 
plants have been procured they require such particular 
housing and treatment that a man with a_ special 
knowledge of their culture is indispensable. It is easy 
to refute the first of these objections by simply stating 
the fact that a selection of plants of the very finest 
species and hybrids may be procured for a sum 
equivalent to what would have to be expended on the 
purchase of a collection of Carnations, Pelargoniums, or 
similar stove or greenhouse subjects. 

As to the special houses, this is equally fallacious, for 
wherever exists the accommodation for the culture of the 
usual stove and greenhouse plants, there may Orchids 
be successfully grown. With regard to the specialist 
gardener, even this individual exists rather on paper 
than actually. Any man with common sense can grow 
Orchids if he is a successful cultivator of stove and green- 
house plants. His sense of observation, with energy, 
should “be sufficient to enable him to surmount. all 
difficulties. There is a decided line to be drawn between 
a useful and an interesting collection of Orchids and 
becoming the possessor of a vast collection and making 
the plants a speciality. In the latter case a thoroughly 
trained and experienced man is absolutely essential. 

In the cultural notes that follow, the aim of the 
writer has been to set forth the conditions under which 
he has obtained the best results; but it must be clearly 
borne in mind that there are no hard-and-fast lines to 
be observed in Orchid culture any more than there are 
in connection with other plants. In many instances 
(some of which are cited further on) even a change of 
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Introductory. 


position in the same house has produced remarkable 
results. This is pointed out in order that cultivators may 
endeavour to ascertain for themselves suitable conditions 
of culture where those here advised do not happen to 
meet individual cases. 


Houses. 


It has been previously stated that the ordinary greenhouse 
and plant stove will generally suffice for the requirements 
of the various species of cool and tropical Orchids; but 
where it is intended to build a house with a view to 
cultivating particular species or families of Orchids a few 
hints may not be out of place. A few years ago it was 
a common practice with Orchid specialists to have a wide 
space between the laps of the glass, with the idea of 
inducing a free circulation of air. There can be no 
question that it did allow a free circulation of air, 
especially on cold, frosty, or windy nights. To retain 
anything like the normal temperature required, excessive 
heat in the hot-water pipes became a_ necessity, thus 
acting detrimentally on the plants subjected to such treat- 
ment. This is cited to illustrate that while it is desirable 
to have at command every facility for affording fresh 
air, the appliances should always be absolutely and com- 
pletely under control. The lower ventilators should be 
ample, and be placed in such a position that the fresh 
air admitted should pass over the hot-water pipes before 
coming in contact with the plants. The roof ventilators 
should be sufficiently large, and so constructed that they 
are easily lifted when necessary. 

It is always advisable to have plenty of piping, more 
particularly in the warmest divisions. Side-lights should 
be dispensed with where possible, and especially in cold, 
exposed positions. Side-lights are really of little ad- 
vantage, except to cause an excessive drying of the 
potting compost during bright, warm weather, while they 
are of but slight protection against cold in winter. Ordinary 
brick walls provide a more even temperature, and better 
assist in retaining moisture about the plants and house. 

The stages should be of concrete or slate covered with 
some moisture-retaining substance, such as coke breeze. 

B 2 
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Houses. 
Wood trellis may be placed over this, but every care must 
be taken against the use of material in the staging that 
may be favourable to the development of fungus spores. 
Full provision should also be made for the storage of 
all rain water procurable. 


Shading. 


The lath roller blinds that have come into extensive 
use of late are undoubtedly most suitable for Cattleyas, 
Cypripediums, Odontoglossums, &c.; but in bright districts 
it is necessary to provide some additional shading on the 
glass during the summer months. These blinds should be 
raised by means of runners about Ift. from the glass at 
the bottom; this permits a free circulation of air between 
the blinds and the glass, with the result that inside the 
house a cooler condition may be maintained than would 
otherwise be possible. These blinds are also useful during 
cold, windy weather in winter, thus obviating the necessity 
for excessive fire heat. For Phalznopsis, Vandas, &c., the 
tiffany blinds are indispensable. 


Procuring the Plants. 


The various species of both the Old and the New 
World are usually imported annually in large quantities, 
and are sold by the nurserymen making Orchids a 
speciality, or are distributed by auction at the usual 
weekly sales in London or elsewhere. Many of the 
speciés are imported in such quantities that they may 
be obtained for quite an insignificant sum. The advantage 
of procuring imported plants when they arrive in good 
condition is that it is impossible for even an expert to 
determine the particular characteristics of such plants until 
they have been induced to flower. Therefore the small 
purchaser has an equal chance with the large one of 
securing a kind that may be of priceless value. There is 
another advantage that should not be overlooked in the 
case of imported plants—they retain their vigour for a 
few years (and this is rarely the case with plants that 
have been in cultivation for any length of time), and 
they are thus far more easily managed. 
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Procuring the Plants. 


In potting up imported Orchids, the pots, pans, or 
baskets set apart for their reception should be just 
sufficiently large to contain the plants comfortably. 
Ample drainage should always be afforded, and only a 
small portion of potting compost need be placed on the 
surface. 


Watering. 


To be able at all seasons to afford the requisite 
quantity of water at the roots is one of the chief 
difficulties in the successful cultivation of Orchids. 
During the growing season, when plenty of moisture is 
necessary, there is little difficulty in supplying their 
requirements; but immediately growth is complete, as 
well as through the resting season, it is most difficult 
to supply just sufficient to keep the pseudo-bulbs and 
maintain the leaves in a plump state and yet not enough 
to excite premature growth. Water should always be 
furnished at a slightly higher temperature than the mean 
of the house. Rain water, if possible, should be employed. 
If hard water is used, it causes the sphagnum to die, and 
the decomposition thus set up spreads quickly to the 
remaining portion of the potting compost, causing the 
whole to become sour and unsuitable, and necessitating 
repotting of the plants. 


Damping. 


“ Damping-down,” or the throwing of water about the 
floors, staging, and walls, is indispensable in Orchid 
culture. By such means is obtained the necessary 
moist atmosphere. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down for this operation. It should always be governed 
by the temperature of the house. Excessive moisture 
during the prevalence of cold, dull weather, with low 
conditions of temperature, induces the condition known 
as “Black Spot,” that renders the plants so unsightly. 
The higher the temperature, the greater are the necessities 
for atmospheric moisture. It is never safe to damp-down 
the houses until the temperature has reached the normal. 
When done later in the day it should be sufficiently 
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Damping. 
early to permit of the moisture becoming distilled before 
the cool evening temperatures set in. 


Ventilating. 


From time to time much has been said about the 
provision of a free circulation of air about the plants. It 
it all very well to retain a sweet and healthy state of the 
atmosphere, but there is limit even to this, and generally 
speaking there is no detail in Orchid culture that needs 
more thoughtful attention. The changeable conditions of 
our climate are responsible for considerable fluctuations 
of temperature; so that it is most important that these 
sudden changes should be carefully guarded against. 
Where the sun has been shining brightly, but not 
sufficient to necessitate lowering the roof blinds, and 
the temperature has been maintained at the desired 
degree by the use of the ventilators, then the conditions 
are such as to call for the lowering of the blinds. Unless 
the ventilators are closed sufficiently to counteract the 
effect of more shade, the result is a sudden drop in the 
temperature inside the house. It is changes such as these 
that affect the well-being of the plants, and therefore they 
have to be guarded against. Preferably the cultivator 
should make use of the lower ventilators. |The reason 
for this is that as soon as the roof ventilators are opened, 
an outlet is formed for the atmospheric moisture, which 
it is absolutely necessary to retain during the hottest 
weather, and at the season when the plants are in the 
most active state of growth. Direct draughts from the 
ventilators are very injurious. 


Stoking. 


This is an art that few young gardeners acquire, while 
the majority seem to treat it as but a minor detail, 
instead of being one of the most important in connection 
with plant-growing under glass. To be able to provide and 
maintain the desired temperature with the least possible 
fluctuation is not a matter to be lightly regarded, nor is 
it so easy of accomplishment as some would have us 
believe. To dispense with as much fire heat as possible, 
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Stoking. 

and to manage the fires in such a manner that there be 
little possibility of checks to the plants entrusted to one’s 
charge, is well worth the consideration of every practical 
Orchid-grower. 


Temperatures. 


It is proposed to divide the temperatures thus :—S/fove 
or East Indian House: Summer temperature 75deg., 
winter 65deg. Warm Intermediate: Summer temperature 
65deg., winter 58deg. Cool Intermediate : Summer tempera- 
ture 60deg., winter 5odeg. to 5sdeg. Cool House : Summer 
temperature 55deg., winter 50deg. The above are night 
temperatures, and from 5deg. to 1odeg. or even more 
should be allowed for day temperatures with sun heat. 
Three divisions will be sufficient to accommodate the whole 
of the Orchid family needing the protection of glass; but 
where the fourth can be provided it will found ad- 
vantageous. 


Imported Orchids. 


Orchid importing now is a totally different thing from 
what it was a few years ago. Then it was practically 
left to a few of the most energetic nurserymen who were 
prepared to go to considerable expense in __ their 
endeavours to introduce a sufficient number of plants to 
supply the demand, and if possible to procure new kinds. 
It is to these that we are largely indebted for the 
development of Orchid culture from its infancy. Indebted 
too, are we to enthusiastic collectors of days gone by, for 
not only had they to combat climatic ills, but also the 
native uncivilised tribes that they had to meet in pursuit 
of their calling. The work of the few has now grown 
into a recognised business, and there now exist agents in 
the various parts of the world who are prepared to 
despatch any number of plants to wherever they may be 
required. Most of these come to our prominent Orchid- 
nurserymen still; but there are frequently importations 
arriving direct, and these are sold by auction in various 
parts of this country, and such become generally 
distributed in gardens. Amateur collectors frequently 
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Imported Orchids. 

exhibit considerable energy in the importation of 
Orchids ; but unless those collecting have a knowledge of 
the species, efforts in this direction usually end un- 
satisfactorily. The writer has frequently been called 
upon for advice after such importations have arrived, and 
no more undesirable position can a man be placed in 
than to be compelled to lay bare the fact that the plants 
collected with so much labour, transferred to the coast, 
carefully packed in cases, diligently attended on _ the 
homeward route, and for which heavy freightage has been 
paid, are not worth so much as the boxes that contain 
them. Yet such is the general result of amateur en- 
deavours in this direction. 

The treatment of imported plants when they arrive 
has now become so generally understood that only a 
few hints are necessary. In the first place all warm- 
growing kinds should not be immediately transferred to 
the hot division as soon as received. By gradually 
bringing the plants under their intended growing 
conditions they generally regain their normal state with 
little apparent ill-effect. The receptacles for the plants 
should not be too large, and ample drainage should 
be provided. 

The cool-growing sections may be laid out on beds of 
ashes or some other moisture-retaining material. Here 
they quickly regain their normal conditions, commence to 
emit new roots, and produce young growth. They may 
then be transferred to small receptacles containing as 
little material as possible. 

Water must be sparingly and carefully afforded until 
the growth gets well away from the base, when more 
liberal treatment may be given. All overhanging pseudo- 
bulbs should be secured, and the plants made as neat in 
appearance as possible. 


General Culture. 


The requirements of the various species often differ so 
materially that it has been decided to deal with the 
actual culture of each family as it is reached, and before 
referring in detail to the species and varieties best known 
to cultivation. 
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Orchids as Town Plants. 


The atmospheric surroundings of London and_ other 
large towns and cities in smoky manufacturing districts 
are annually becoming more detrimental to plant-life 
generally. In fact, it has become a question of some 
importance as to what species of plants do best under 
such unfavourable conditions. The gaudy-foliaged stove 
plants lose their beauty with the first autumn fogs. The 
hardiest of the greenhouse Ferns become burnt up, and 
present a rusty appearance. The usual greenhouse 
occupants are altogether unable to withstand the town 
winters; while even such sturdy, hard-wooded subjects as 
the Indian Azaleas lose their leaves, and when the flowers 
expand in the spring they appear as if affixed to bare 
pieces of wood. Such being the case, it will probably 
appear strange that the writer should advocate Orchids 
as being suitable subjects for town culture. Perhaps it 
will surprise many to know that within about a mile 
of Charing Cross, and on low-lying ground in one of the 
most densely-populated districts, surrounded by factories 
and gas-works, and within easy distance of the fog-laden 
Thames, is to be found one of the most prominent 
Orchid collections in this country. For upwards of nine 
years the writer had the care and management of this 
collection, which is not only numerically large, but 
thoroughly representative, and includes quite a number 
of those miniature Orchids that are of botanical interest. 
Certainly Orchids thrive far more satisfactorily than any 
of the ordinary kinds of plants generally found in green- 
houses. Of course the fogs in winter do damage to 
the plants, but generally they do not suffer to the 
same extent as do other plants grown under similar 
conditions. 

The accompanying [Illustration (Fig. 1) of Orchids 
grown as Town Plants, and for which we are indebted to 
Mr. R. I. Measures, of Camberwell, will show what may 
be done under the most unfavourable surroundings 
possible. 

There are certain species, such as the deciduous 
Calanthes, that produce their flowers through November 
and December, and these it is well-nigh useless to 
attempt to cultivate with the possibility of seeing the 
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Orchids as Town Plants. 
flowers expand. They are so delicate in texture that they 
are damaged by the slightest fog, while obstruction of the 
light has the effect of so altering the coloured kinds that 
they are with difficulty recognised, and do not afford 
satisfaction to either grower or owner. 

On the other hand, the cool-growing and_ winter- 
flowering sections of the genus Cypripedium are rarely 
damaged to any extent, and when once opened the flowers 
last in perfection for many weeks, and yield a goodly dis- 
play at Christmas and after. The majority of Orchids 
being spring- and summer-flowering subjects, there is little 
difficulty at those seasons in supplying the necessary con- 
ditions for their successful culture. Those interested in 
this particular phase of the subject will find some detailed 
information under Cypripedium. 


Insect and other Pests. 


By far the greatest number of pests infesting Orchids 
belong to the class Jwzsecta, or Insects. These include 
Cockroaches, Thrips, Mealy Bug, Scale, and Aphides 
(Greenfly and their allies), &c. Thrips being very minute, 
May escape attention for a time; but the foliage 
soon gives evidence of their attacks in the young leaves, 
which discolour owing to the constant sucking of the 
parts by the insects. Cockroaches are more destructive 
to Orchids than is commonly supposed. The fact is that 
being nocturnal their depredations are not as readily 
traced. They attack the flowers, and if not trapped or 
poisoned, soon disfigure a large number of promising 
blossoms. Nor is it only the Common Cockroach that 
the Orchid-grower has to fear. Of late years many 
exotic species have been introduced into our plant-houses 
with importations from abroad. 

The above constitute what may be termed general 
insects likely to be found in any plant-house; there are, 
however, one or two other insects to be noticed hereafter 
that confine their attention to certain genera of Orchids— 
the Dendrobium Beetle (Yypleborus perforans) and the 
Cattleya Fly (Lsosoma orchidearum). 

With the exception of Scale and Mealy Bug, the 
Cockroaches, and the beetle just named, all the other 
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insects may be kept under by means of fumigations of 
XL All, which, except in one or two isolated cases 
(Masdevallia tovarensts is the only Orchid whose flowers 
we have noted seriously affected, and the foliage of 
Disas and Calogyue cristata), does not affect the colours 
of the flowers. For Scale and Mealy Bug, fumigations 
are useless; but the NL Wash is very effective. Soft 
soap solutions (loz. to the gallon of water) is also a 
good insecticide to employ against Scale, and moreover 
a safe one if the quantity suggested is first boiled in 
about one-fourth the quantity of water given and the 
remaining water afterwards added. Where the plants 
are not numerous, both Scale and Mealy Bug may be 
destroyed by touching them with a brush that has been 
dipped in methylated spirit. 

Cockroaches must either be trapped, or better © still, 
poisoned by means of phosphorus paste. This, however, 
needs to be carefully employed, or domestic animals may 
be accidentally poisoned. The poisoned “baits” should 
be collected each morning, and burned, together with any 
Cockroaches found. 

With regard to the Cattleya Fly a more extended notice 
is necessary, as this pest is not at all well known. The 
insect deposits her eggs in the eye of the young growth 
when the plant is in a dormant state. As a consequence, 
the growth does not advance much above lIin., swells in 
the centre, and generally exhibits a stunted appearance. 
If this growth is cut off at the base and split. open, there 
will be disclosed from three to seven yellowish maggot- 
like creatures. After eating a large hole in the young 
growth, they become pupa, and eventually emerge as 
perfect flies. They should be destroyed as soon as seen. 
Fumigation with a vaporising insecticide will effectually 
settle them before they have time to deposit their eggs. 
The roots, too, not infrequently, are pierced by the insects, 
and a warty growth results. The grubs should be picked 
out with a stout needle. 

The Dendrobium Beetle is a destructive insect from the 
tropics that flourishes in Orchid-houses, where it is 
especially partial to Dendrobium Phalenopsis. Both Beetle 
and grub are destructive. The perfect insect (Fig. 2) is 
rather more than -;in. in length, and chestnut-brown 
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Insect and other Pests. 
in colour. As the specific name suggests, it perforates 
the stems (Fig. 2), and, once inside, tunnels in various 
directions, causing the plant attacked to have an_un- 
healthy look. The grub (Fig. 3) is white and_ footless. 
Plants exhibiting signs of decay, and whose stems are 
found to be perforated in the way shown in the portion 
of plant illustrated, should have such portions removed 
and burned. The check received will be nothing to the 
damage that would ultimately occur were the insects 
allowed free play. In bad attacks Dendrobiums are some- 
times killed. This Beetle does not feed exclusively) upon 
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Fic. 2. DENDROBIUM BEETLE (Avleborus perforans). Fic. 3. GRUB OF 

DENDROBIUM 

1 and 2, Beetle highly magnified; 3, Insect, natural BEETLE IN OR- 
size; 4, Infested stem, with hole made by Beetle. CHID STEM. 


Orchids; in the sugar-growing countries it is destructive 
to the canes. 

Outside the class Jvsecta we have the Woodlice, which 
are extremely partial to the young roots of Orchids. Like 
the Cockroaches they are nocturnal, and like them, too, 
they are best destroyed by means of phosphorus paste. 
The Red Spider may be fought by fumigations of XL All 
insecticide, and by sponging the foliage. 

Slugs and Snails are at times troublesome, and especially 
the Garlic-scented Snail that is so commonly introduced 
with the sphagnum. These pests will gnaw through the 
flowers should they escape the vigilant eye of the gardener, 
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and should he not have taken means to prevent them from 
reaching the growing plants. This may be effectually 
done by placing the plant upon an inverted flower-pot 
and standing this in a saucer with water all round. 
This also will serve to protect the plants from Cock- 
roaches and Woodlice. 

“Spot” in Orchids is a disfiguring disease, doubtless of 
fungoid origin, and certain conditions of the house tend to 
promote it. In winter it is oftener met with than at other 
times, and especially when there is a great deal of moisture 
accompanied by a stagnant atmosphere. The remedy 
therefore is obvious. 


STRUCTURE AND OTHER 
PECULIARITIES. 


Before entering upon the description of those members 
of the Orchid family which have been selected for special 
consideration as garden plants, it will be well to give a 
slight sketch of the Order, and to glance at those points 
of structure by which it is distinguished. There is pro- 
bably no Order in the whole Vegetable Kingdom the limits 
of which are more clearly defined; and there is certainly 
none which, within those limits, exhibits more variety than 
the one now before us in the colour, shape, or odour of 
its blossoms. It is in the structure of the flowers, too, 
that we find the features that specially characterise the 
Order. 

[t is not proposed to go into a botanical disquisition 
upon the structure of an Orchidaceous flower; but there 
are one or two terms connected with it that are of con- 
stant occurrence, and may therefore be fitly explained here. 
In an ordinary regular flower, such as the Buttercup, we 
have, besides the stamens and pistils, two outer rows—one 
of petals, forming the corolla, and one of sepals, forming 
the calyx. In dicotyledonous plants, the calyx, speaking 
generally, is green, and the corolla coloured, so that they 
are easily distinguishable; but in such monocotyledons as 
the Hyacinth or the Tulip, the petals and sepals are 
almost or quite indistinguishable, and the whole flower goes 
by the name of a ferianth, the three outer segments being, 
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strictly speaking, sepals, and the three inner, petals. In 
Orchidee there is usually a marked irregularity in the 
shape of the flower, the nature of which will be made 
clear by the accompanying Illustration (Fig. 4). We have, 
outside, a row of three sepals (s); then come three petals 
(pf), two of which usually more or less resemble the sepals 
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Fic. 4. FLOWER OF ARACHNANTHE CATHCARTII 


(nat. size). 


in shape and colouring; while the third petal (as we may 
consider it for practical purposes), which usually differs 
considerably in size, colour, and form, and is the lowest 
in the flower, is known as the /adbel/um, or lip (2. This 
labellum is sometimes prolonged backwards at the base 
into a tail, or spur, which usually contains honey ; in the 
wonderful Angrecum sesquipedale of Madagascar this spur 


GROUP OF FLOWERS OF BRITISH ORCHIDS 


Fic. 5. 


(nat. size). 
SF, Ophrys apifera (Bee Orchis). 
&, Habenaria bifolia chlorantha. 
h, Ophrys aranifera (Spider Orchis). 


a, Orchis mitlitaris. 
1, Epipactis palustris. 


b, Orchis hircina (Lizard Orchis). 

c, Ophrys arachnites. | 

d, Aceras anthropophora (Man Orchis). | 

e, Listera ovata (Twayblade). | 
Cc 
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Structure and other Peculiarities. 

is more than rft. in length. We shall see, as we proceed, 
something of the wonderful variety in form of this 
characteristic feature of an Orchid flower ; and the accom- 
panying group of the blossoms of a few of our British 
Orchids (Fig. 5) will give some notion of its extent in 
the natives of our own woods, commons, downs, marshes, 
and fields. The other remarkable point in the flower of 
an Orchid is the column (c). In most blossoms the 
stamens and pistils are separate organs; but in the 
Orchids these are consolidated into a central, waxy, 
often club-shaped body, which is known by the above 
name. Except in Cypripedium, only one of the anthers 
is developed. 

Orchids differ considerably in habit, in the form and 
character of the stem, and in the arrangement and con- 
figuration of the leaves. In habit there are the climbing 
Vanillas, the Creeping Goodyeras; whilst some grow in 
reed-like tufts, others have an erect stem, with arching 
leaves, arranged in two regular rows on each side. 
Another group have no stem, but thick, fleshy leaves; and 
in others there is a creeping rhizome, from which stem-like 
growths are developed at intervals. These growths are 
known as psewdo-bulbs. They are not stems, nor are they 
leaf-stalks, but they appear to be intermediate between 
the two. Usually only one pseudo-bulb is developed at 
the apex or growing point of each rhizome yearly, and 
this bears leaves either at its apex or all along its sides. 
From its top, or sides, or base, the flowers are developed, 
usually only once in the existence of each, sometimes for 
several consecutive years. In some genera the pseudo- 
bulbs are of only annual duration, but in the majority 
they remain on the plant for an indefinite period. 

Although infinitely more abundant in some regions than 
in others, Orchids are found in almost all parts of the 
world, except upon the verge of the frozen zone and in 
climates of excessive dryness. “In Europe, Asia, and 
North America,” says Mr. Moore, “they grow everywhere 
—in groves, marshes, and meadows; at the Cape of Good 
Hope they abound in similar situations; but in the hot, 
damp parts of the West and East Indies, in Madagascar 
and the neighbouring islands, in the damp and humid 
forests of Brazil, in the warm, mild parts of Central 
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America and Western Mexico, in the damp, tropical parts 
of India, and in the lower mountains of Nepal, they 
flourish in the greatest variety and profusion, not only 
seeking their nutriment from the soil, but clinging to the 
trunks and limbs of trees, to stones and bare rocks, where 
they vegetate among ferns and other shade-loving plants 
in countless thousands.” The Orchids of temperate 
Australia and New Zealand are chiefly terrestrial, as are 
those of other temperate regions. They have fibrous roots, 
and often large fleshy tubers. Those of warmer countries 
are mainly epiphytes, not parasites, as they are often mis- 
called. A parasitic plant obtains its nourishment from the 
tree or plant upon which it grows, as is the case with the 
mistletoe ; but an epiphyte merely uses the branch as a 
support or resting-place, gaining its food from the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere. 

Although small-flowered, and somewhat inconspicuous in 
stature, our native Orchids are both pretty and interesting. 
Differing altogether from the Peruvian and Mexican 
beauties with which we are more especially concerned, 
they exemplify almost as thoroughly the extraordinary 
variety in form and colour for which the Order is 
so remarkable, and if not as strikingly beautiful are by no 
means to be despised, even from an ornamental point of 
view. 

The knowledge of Orchidee has grown during the last 
fifty years at a rate quite disproportionate to that of the 
rest of the Vegetable Kingdom. Linnzus only knew about 
a dozen exotic Orchids, and stated his opinion that the 
world, when fully examined, might probably yield as many 
as a hundred species. Now, at least some thousands are 
known to English horticulturists, while the number of 
species in the Order is correspondingly large. 

In colouring, as in odour, Orchids display an almost end- 
less variety. Their rarest colour is blue, which, indeed, is 
almost unrepresented in  collections—save, perhaps, in 
Vanda cerulea—although many purples in which blue pre- 
dominates may be found. Several terrestrial Cape species, 
however, produce flowers of an intensely sky-blue colour, 
one of which was on this account appropriately named 
Herschelia celestis by Lindley, in honour of Sir John 
Herschel, the astronomer. In one or two genera it is the 
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leaves rather than the blossoms that attract the horticul- 
turist, as in the case of the exquisite species of Anacto- 
chilus and Goodyera, the rich green or purplish leaves of 
which are traversed by a beautiful network of gold or 
silver veins. Some species of Phalenops’s and of Cypri- 
pedium have prettily-marked foliage. On the whole, how- 
ever, the Orchid family is conspicuously wanting in species 
with ornamental foliage. 

The odours of Orchids are most diverse, varying even 
in the same species at different stages of its existence. 
Some have an especially delicious and almost over- 
powering fragrance, such as Aérides odoratuim and Lycaste 
aromatica. Mr. Bateman enumerates only a few of the 
various odours which they represent when he likens the 
scent of Stanhopea grandifora to that of a chemist’s 
shop, that of Bulbophyllum cocoinum to cocoa-nut milk, of 
Oneidium  ornithorhynchum to fresh hay, of  Gongora 
galeata to wallflowers, of Mazxilaria atropurpurea to 
violets, of Adérides odoratum to pomatum, of Eprdendrum 
anrsatuim to aniseed, of E. umbellatum to angelica, of 
WMarillarta crassifolia to noyeau, of Lycaste aromatica to 
cinnamon, of Gongora atropurpurea to allspice, of 
Lurlingtonia (Rodriguesia) candida to citron, of Dendro- 
biunt moschatum to musk, and of Cyenoches Loddigesti 
to honey. Bulbophyllum Beccart and Masdevallia vilifera 
have a disgustingly foetid odour. The odour of some— 
as of Epidendrum nocturnum and Brassavola (nodosa) 
grandifora—is only perceptible at night. Among our 
British Orchids there are several—such as the Butterfly 
Orchis (Habenaria bifolia chlorantha) and the Sweet-scented 
Orchis (Gymnadenia Conopsea)—the fragrance of which is 
greatly intensified towards evening. 

Some species give out different scents at different times, 
such as Dendrobium nobile, which smells like grass in the 
evening, like honey at noon, and has in the morning a 
faint odour of primroses ; while some, such as one or two 
species of Eprdendrum, are fragrant in the morning and 
scentless at night. In others the fragrance is per- 
ceptible only in the evening. Our common British 
Purple Orchis (O. mascula) is remarkably variable in 
this respect—while faintly fragrant during the day, it is at 
night often so unpleasant in odour as to be unbearable in a 
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room; but this varies much in different specimens. This list 
does not comprise more than a small fraction of the number 
of Orchids which have powerful odours. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that scentless Orchids are the exception. 


HYBRIDISATION. 


Although the art of Orchid Hydridisation may still be 
termed in its infancy, there cannot be two opinions as to 
the prominent part it must play in the future. The 
collector carries on his work of destruction when pro- 
curing the various species which, as in the case of 
Odontoglossum crispum, are put upon the European 
markets by hundreds of thousands annually. This, 
combined with the spread of civilisation, the extended 
cultivation, and the gradual pressure of a dense population, 
will ultimately result in the extinction of many of the 
most popular species now grown. If any proof of 
this were necessary, we need only refer to our native 
Cypripedium Calceolus, which has become virtually extinct 
in this country, but owing to its extensive distribution 
over central Europe it is still comparatively plentiful in 
places. Though the process of extinction may be slow, it 
is sure. It is thus, then, that we shall have to depend on 
the work of the cultivator to retain the species by raising 
them from seed, as well as by procuring new sorts by 
means of cross-fertilisation. 

The art of Orchid Hybridisation was first introduced 
by the late Mr. J. Dominy, in the nurseries of Messrs. J. 
Veitch and Sons, at Exeter. Mr. Dominy, upon the 
suggestion of Dr. Harris, a surgeon of that town, com- 
menced his experiments in 1852. It was in October, 1856, 
that the first hybrid (Calanthe Dominit) flowered. Mr. 
Dominy carried on the work successfully among the 
various sections of the Orchid family for twenty years, 
flowering during that time about twenty-five hybrids— 
the last, and probably the best, being Lela, now classed 
as Lelio-Cattleya Dominiana, which flowered in 1878. 

Mr. Seden, who succeeded Mr. Dominy in the firm 
named, has been most successful in introducing hybrids 
of sterling merit. Other nurserymen, gentlemen, and 
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Hybridisation. 
gardeners in private establishments have likewise taken up 
the work in such earnest that there is scarcely an 
establishment in this country in which Orchids are appre- 
ciated that does not contain seedlings of some of the 
different genera. Continental and American horticulturists 
have also developed the work successfully. 

There are many in the past who have hesitated and 
delayed experimenting in raising seedlings. One of the 
principal reasons for this delay has been the common 
but erroneous notion that it takes practically a lifetime 
before the plants raised from seed may be induced to 
flower. True, it has taken over twenty years in the 
bygone days to induce plants to flower, but it must not 
be overlooked that present-day horticulturists have many 
facilities afforded that were not vouchsafed to our fore- 
fathers; and with the more advanced knowledge to assist 
us, we are enabled to considerably shorten the time that 
elapses between the sowing of the seed and the flowering 
of the plants. 

The writer of these notes has been successful in flowering 
plants in a little over two years from the time of sowing 
the seed, and there are very few indeed of the large family 
of Orchids which, with proper treatment, would require 
more than five or six years to reach the flowering stage. 
The injury caused to plants used for hybridisation purposes 
has also worked prejudicially against the general spread 
of hybridisation. There is no denying that in many cases 
the strain of fructification does considerably distress the 
plants, and it frequently takes two or three years for plants 
so affected to regain their normal conditions ; but surely if 
a crop of seedlings are procured there is ample repayment 
for the sacrifice of the mother-plant. The more general 
practice of hybridisation is sufficient to indicate that most 
of the prejudices against it are now being overcome. 


Selecting Plants. 


The chief thing to be considered in the selection of the 
seed-bearing parent is general good health and condition. 
One cannot expect to procure satisfactory seeds from 
plants having weakly constitutions, or that are in a con- 
dition that they are unable to retain their seed-pods for 
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the lengthened period required for them to develop and 
mature their seeds. Plants in an unsuitable condition 
quickly show signs of the strain placed upon them, by the 
early shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs. Although the seed- 
pod may go on for the full period usually required for 
development, it will be found that at the time of bursting 
very little, if any, seed will be contained in the interior, 
and that only a fluffy substance, very light in colour, 
remains. To get satisfactory results, therefore, it is 
advisable to give due consideration to the condition of 
each plant before using it for hybridisation purposes. 

The selection of parents must also be considered. It is 
useless to expect satisfactory results unless some little 
forethought is given. Superior kinds should be selected, and 
those widely distinct from each other. It does not always 
follow that the superior qualities of one parent will atone 
for the shortcomings of the other with which it has been 
crossed. As an illustration of this, attention may be 
drawn to the fact that Cypripediuin Spicerianuim, one of 
the finest species of the genus, has been used as one of 
the parents in the production of over one hundred distinct 
crosses, yet it would be difficult indeed to select a dozen 
among these that are of exceptional merit. 

In the selection of parents to produce new hybrids, we 
would suggest that the list of hybrids contained at the 
end of certain genera should be used as a guide to 
that end, and also for the reproduction of those hybrids 
which have already appeared, and which have proved of 
sterling merit. There is a wide field of possibilities still 
open to the hybridist in the direction of bigeneric 
hybrids. With the exception of Cypripediums, the  con- 
struction of the flowers in almost the whole of the Orchid 
genera is favourable to the production of seedlings by 
cross-fertilisation. The efforts in this direction, although 
limited up to the present, have produced _ satisfactory 
results: one of the finest of these is to be found in 
Epiphronites Veitch. 


When to Fertilise the Flowers. 


During the bright months of the year (March to 
September) there need be very little consideration given to 
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this matter, but for choice we should advise the morning 
portion of the day for the purpose. During the duller 
months of the year we prefer operating when the sun- 
light is strongest, from, say, ten to two o’clock. Owing 
to the prevalence of dull weather in the winter months, 
especially in the fall of the year, it is a difficult matter 
to attain success, for after the flower has been fertilised 
the decaying portions of the segments frequently convey 
decomposition to the more sensitive parts of the flowers 
after fructification has considerably advanced, causing the 
whole to rot. 


Period between Fertilisation and Fructi- 
fication. 


There can be no doubt but that fructification commences 
immediately the sexual portions of the flowers are brought 
together. In the case of Oncidiums, Cattleyas, Lzelias, 
Odontoglossums, &c., the segments of the flowers begin to 
wither within a few hours. In fact, we have observed 
that insects coming into contact with the stigma frequently 
set up sufficient irritation to cause the flower to wither 
and decay. 


Treatment after Fertilisation. 


To procure good seed it is advisable that the plants 
carrying seed-vessels should be given every encourage- 
ment that will be likely to assist in its production. One 
of the principal considerations, therefore, is that they 
should be afforded all the available light. It is not 
necessary to place the plants in such a position that the 
direct rays of the sun may destroy the foliage and other- 
wise unduly distress them; but at the same time, every 
encouragement must be given that will assist them to 
properly ripen the pods, or good seed cannot possibly 
be procured. A position near the roof-glass generally 
satisfies their requirements in this direction. 

The period that elapses between fertilisation and the 
ripening of the seed-pods differs very considerably. In 
the case of the South American Selenipediums, a few 
months suffice for the pods to reach maturity; but with 
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Cattleyas and Cypripediums, from nine to fifteen months 
elapse before the seed-vessels are mature, a period indicated 
by the bursting of the pod. The longer the seed-pod 
remains on the plants, the greater are the possibilities of 
procuring good seeds. As soon as it is discovered that 
the seed-pods are bursting, they should be carefully tied up 
in tissue-paper, so that the seed, should it drop, may be 
secured. It generally takes a considerable time for the 
outer portions of the seed-pods to become dry, especially 
if allowed to remain on the plants. It is advisable, 
therefore, to remove them from the plants, and place them 
under such favourable conditions as may facilitate the 
ripening process. The seed will be ready for sowing as 
soon as it can easily be shaken out of the pod. 


Methods of Sowing Seed. 


The old system of sowing the seed of Orchids on an 
established plant of the same family, is one that is most 
satisfactory in such cases as Cypripedium, Phaius, and, 
others of this section; but there are others—say where 
the plants require a season of rest—in which it would be 
exceedingly undesirable to sow seed, for it would mean 
the sacrifice of the old plant if the requirements of the 
seedlings are to be supplied. 

As there are other means of raising plants from seed, 
it is not advisable to sow Cattleyas and their allies, or 
Dendrobiums, on the plants of their respective genera. 
Another method of sowing seed is to procure a piece 
of pitch-pine, bruise it well, and either suspend it in 
a moist position as a raft or place small pieces in pans, 
first soaking the material in water, and then sowing 
the seed while wet. Rough-sawn pieces of white deal, 
such as would be cut from the sawing asunder of a 
scaffold-pole, is a most suitable surface on which to sow 
the seed; but for this system it is necessary that the 
conditions should be fairly hot and a high state of 
humidity be maintained at all times. The blocks should 
be fitted into pans and suspended near the roof-glass. 

One of the best systems we have found for the raising 
of Cattleya seedlings is to use shallow pans containing 
about one-third their depth of clean, broken crocks, the 
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remaining portion consisting of coarse Fern roots left when 
picking the peat for potting, broken small and mixed 
with a little charcoal. This should be throughly wetted 
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before the seeds are sown. Fig. 6 represents a pan 
of this description with Cattleya seedlings two months 
from the sowing of seed. Cocoa-nut fibre is favoured by 
many as a suitable surface on which to sow the seeds, 
but we find that it commences to decay too early, and 
the surface has a tendency to become sour, although we 
have found that shut up in a _ propagating-case it 
answers the purpose admirably. Wet brickbats standing 
in a pan of water (similar to what is practised by some 
in the raising of Fern seedlings) may also be success- 
fully employed for inducing the seed to germinate. 
Whichever system is adopted, it is absolutely necessary 
that the surface should be thoroughly wet before com- 
mencing to sow the seeds; for if sown on a dry surface, 
they are so light that they quickly float off, and are thus 
destroyed. 
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The period that elapses between the sowing and 
germination of the seeds varies considerably. Sometimes 
indications of the vitality of the seed may be observed 
in from seven to ten days. In other cases we have 
known the seed to come up after having been sown two 
years; cases also frequently occur in which the first 
batch of the seed has germinated quickly, while other 
batches sown at the same time, even on the same 
receptacle, will continue to make their appearance for 
two or three years afterwards. The treatment of the 
seed from the time of sowing up to the rooting period 
of the plants that have germinated therefrom is an opera- 
tion that requires considerable care and judgment. The 
principal item, of course, is the watering. To dip the tiny 
dust-like germs of seed when in a dry state would result 
in floating the seeds from off the surface of the material 
on which they had been sown. To water carelessly, 
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even from the finest rose on the water-can, quickly dis- 
places the growing seedlings, and they are thus washed 
over the sides of the pots and are lost. It is therefore 
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necessary to take precautionary measures to prevent this, 
and the best means of overcoming the difficulty is to use 
a small spray-diffuser, similar to those found in florists 
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shops; the water is forced out in a fine mist-like spray. 
This we find answers the purpose admirably. The periods 
between sprayings will vary according to the outside 
conditions of the atmosphere. In bright, warm weather 
the seedlings will require damping twice a day; but in 
dull, cool weather, probably once or twice a week will be 
sufficient. This must be left to the discretion of the 
operator. Care must also be observed to prevent the 
small seedlings from becoming dry, especially if these are 
hung in a light position near the roof-glass. Seedlings, 
if once allowed to become dry, shrivel, after which the 
tiny plants rarely regain their normal condition, and 
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gradually dwindle and die. Excess in either case must 


be avoided. 


Potting Seedlings. 


The best time at which to remove the seedlings is 
just immediately after the first or seed-leaf has reached 
maturity, and when the miniature root makes its appear- 
ance. We advocate that the sooner the plants can be 
induced to become established in their independent pots, 
the better. The illustration (Fig. 7, p. 27) will give 
a fair indication of the condition of the seedlings when 
they may be safely handled, provided that the roots are 
active, and the plants, as far as growth is concerned, are 
in a dormant condition. We would prefer their being 
potted before the stage indicated in the illustration, so 
that the roots shown might in the meantime have become 
established in the potting compost; for in a young stage 
they are very tender subjects to handle, and particular 
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care is required lest they become injured in_ the 
operator's hands during transplanting. We advise those 
not familiar with the treatment of seedling Orchids to 
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defer potting up the plants until they are sufficiently 
large to be conveniently handled. The size of the pots 
used depends on the vigorousness of the plants being dealt 
with. There are pots about an inch in diameter that 
are most suitable for seedling Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, and 
such-like. Cypripediums, which are stronger rooting and 
of more vigorous constitution, may be treated more 
liberally as regards pot-room. We find it best to plunge 
the tiny pots into pans of peat, which are then suspended 
close up to the roof-glass. The pots are about half filled 
with clean, finely-broken crocks, the potting compost con- 
sisting of finely-chopped peat roots and sphagnum in 
about equal proportions, and a little rough sand or broken 
charcoal may be added with advantage. After potting, the 
plants are thoroughly watered before being placed in their 
permanent position, when every encouragement is given to 
induce them to grow freely. 

As the plants advance, considerably more room will be 
annually required. It is not advisable, when the plants 
have become attached to the receptacle, to turn them out 
of the pots at the period when repotting is required, 
especially when dealing with Cattleyas in the early 
stages. Far better is it to remove all decayed and 
undesirable material, replacing the same with clean drainage. 
Next procure a pot or pan of the desired size, and 
place the plant with the pot attached to the roots 
into it, after filling in with liberal drainage, cover the 
remaining surface with the potting material, which should 
become coarser as the plant reaches maturity. As soon 
as the plants have passed out of the small stage, they 
are best placed in close proximity to the roof-glass. This 
may be done by means of a shelf suspended from the 
rafters. Especially is this desirable with Cattleya seed- 
lings during the dullest months of the year. “As the 
illustrations (Figs. 8 and 9, pp. 28 and 29) show, the 
plants, under favourable circumstances, make considerable 
advance after the first two years, and they may then 
be more liberally treated. One of the principal 
things to endeavour to prevent, as far as possible, is 
premature growth. If a plant commences a secondary 
growth immediately after, or perhaps before, the preceding 
growth reaches maturity, the chances are that a growth 
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Potting Seedlings. 


will be advancing during the whole period in which the 
plant should have been at rest. The result of this 
will be (especially if premature growth commences in 
autumn) that neither of the pseudo-bulbs will be properly 
ripened, they will be prone to decay during the dull 
winter months, and the future well-being of the plants 
will be very doubtful and uncertain. It is better to 
remove the plants to cooler and more airy conditions when 
growth is completed, so that they may have the full 
advantage of the resting season, returning them to their 
growing quarters as soon as there are traces of renewed 
vitality in the early spring of the year. Insects and other 
pests will have to be held in check by the methods 
advocated under that heading, p. 10. 


On the Laws of Plant Inheritance. 


A considerable amount of prominence has been given 
to this subject in the /ournal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, the Orchid Review, and other horticultural and 
scientific publications, and as these have been particularly 
directed to Orchid hybrids we feel that the matter is of so 
much interest, that it should not be overlooked in this 
work. The discussion has arisen from what is termed 
“ Mendel’s Law,” which, simply stated, is as follows: If 
two distinct but corresponding characters (4d and a) be 
united by crossing, and the resulting crosses be self- 
fertilised, the progeny as regards this pair of characters 
will separate themselves according to the formula 
A + 2Aa + a, showing, on the average, that out of every 
four plants raised, one will take after the original character 4, 
two will be intermediate Aa, and one will take after the 
original character a In other words, one half will be 
intermediate, and the other half retain the original 
characters. This law of Mendel’s was applied to Peas, 
but it has since been apparently confirmed by other inde- 
pendent observers in the case of numerous other genera. 

In the issue of the Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society for April, 1902, Capt. C. C. Hurst has an ad- 
mirable paper on “Mendel’s Law Applied to Orchids,” 
in which an extensive analyses of numerous hybrids of 
the Orchid family are admirably expounded. Notwith- 
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On the Laws of Plant Inheritance. 

standing, however, that we have those facts so clearly 
brought before us in the above paper, we fail to see 
how ‘“ Mendel’s Law” can be applied to hybrid Orchids 
generally. And for this reason: we have obtained hybrids 
true from seed, or in other words hybrids that have 
reproduced themselves from being fertilised with their 
own pollen. We have also found that many of the 
secondary hybrids, which have been inbred, or in other 
words, fertilised with one of either -of the original 
parents, instead of reverting to the parent of which it 
contains three parts, have become far more distinct than 
either of the primary hybrids. This has been the case 
in several instances that have come under our notice. 

In all hybrids, primary and secondary, we have found 
there has been considerable variation; it would be a 
difficult matter indeed to obtain two plants identically 
the same. Extremes are far more frequent: pure white 
and exceedingly dark variations such as were found by 
Mr. Norman Cookson when he obtained Calanthe Sibyl, 
a pure white, and Calanthe Ruby, probably the darkest 
Calanthe in cultivation, from the same seed-pod. We 
cannot therefore discern how, or in what way, Mendel’s 
Law can be applied where such extremes as these are 
apparent, and especially when these extremes retain their 
permanent characters by reproducing themselves from 
seed. 

We find that in some of the primary crosses (for 
example one of the Fazreanum section of hybrid Cypri- 
pediums that many successful hybridists have been experi- 
menting with for years, in the endeavour to intercross 
these hybrids, and thereby obtain a secondary hybrid 
that may develop more of the characteristics of the well 
nigh extinct C. Fazrieanui), it is a difficult matter indeed 
to get intercrosses, or to procure seed-pods, when these 
hybrids have been fertilised with their own pollen; and 
even where we have succeeded in getting seed-vessels, 
when they have become ripened they have contained, 
on examination, unfertile seeds, from which no. results 
have been obtained. We believe this to be the only 
practical test that has been extensively tried with 
Orchids which may be strictly applied to Mendel’s Law 
of Inheritance. 


Oo 
to 
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SPECIES, VARIETIES, AND 
HYBRIDS. 


ACACALLIS. 


A monotypic genus of the tribe Vandee, from Brazil. 
The generic name is of doubtful origin. The species is a 
stove, epiphytal Orchid, with a short, leafy stem, at length 
thickening into a pseudo-bulb. It is distinguished from 
Aganisia by the curious lip appendage, and by the large 
auricles of the column. It requires to be cultivated 
suspended in a moist position of the stove or East Indian- 
house. On account of its climbing habit it is best 
attached to a raft. It is rarely met with in cultivation, 
and has become almost extinct in this country. 


A. cyanea (Zind/.).—The flowers of this species have been 
described as being of the colour of “the well-known Vanda 
ceruleu. There are, however, darker blue blotches, quasi- 
tessellated over the flower. The lip is veiled, and has two very 
small basilar teeth, and then a veiled middle lacinia that is 
sacciform, bordered with most remarkable long bristles, and with 
a deep violet blotch on its middle part beneath. The white 
column has two cartilaginous, quadrate arms close to the 
stigmatic hollow.” 


ACAMPE. 


About nine species of stove, epiphytal Orchids of the 
tribe Vandee are included in the genus Acampe (Lind). 
They are mostly natives of the East Indies and Southern 
China, and are closely allied to Saccolabium. Indeed, 
Hooker, in his “Flora of British India,” includes them 
under that genus. The name is derived from akamipes, 
inflexible, and is in reference to the brittleness of the 
flowers. Flowers much smaller than in Vanda, shortly 
pedicellate ; sepals free, sub-equal, somewhat fleshy ; petals 
similar, but rather narrower; lip sessile at the base of the 
column, continuous, spreading, saccate or conico-spurred 
at the base: column short and thick; peduncles lateral, 
rigid, short and simple, or elongated and panicled; leaves 
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Acampe. 
distichous, coriaceous; stem leafy, not pseudo-bulbous. 
These plants are of botanical interest only, and as_ the 
species are not in general cultivation, we refer our readers 
for a list of species to “The Dictionary of Gardening,” 
1900 Supplement, p. 5. Acampes require similar cultural 
treatment to Aérides, Saccolabium, &e. 


ACANTHOPHIPPIUM. 


These very peculiar terrestrial stove or East Indian- 
house Orchids, of the tribe Epzdendree, are natives of 
India and the Malayan Archipelago. The origin of the 
generic name, for which Blume stands sponsor, is not 
apparent. The species are of botanical interest chiefly, 
and are not recommended for general cultivation. Flowers 
rather large, racemose, few; sepals combined in a broad, 
oblique pitcher, including the petals, which are adnate to 
the base of the column; column short, produced into a 
long foot; pseudo-bulbs oblong; leaves few, large, longer 
than the scapes. The plants thrive well in a compost of 
sandy peat and sphagnum, with a little lime-rubble or 
tufa-stone intermixed, to retain a porous condition of the 
compost: the drainage should be clean and ample. They 
are best grown in pans. Descriptive references to the 
various species will be found in “ The Dictionary of 
Gardening.” 


ACINETA. 


Lindley’s name for a genus of Orchids, of the tribe 
Vandee, allied to Peristerta. There are some _half-a- 
dozen species in cultivation, natives of either Tropical 
America or Mexico. The flowers are sub-globose, fleshy, 
borne on short, pendulous racemes; the leaves are 
lanceolate, membranous, ribbed, and the pseudo-bulbs 
angular, and about as large as a hen’s egg. The generic 
name is in reference to the jointless lip (from akzneta, 
immovable). 

Culture.—Acinetas require the temperature of the inter- 
mediate-house throughout the year. Owing to the plants 
producing their flower-racemes from the base of the 
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Acineta. 
pseudo-bulb, and piercing the potting compost, they require 
an outlet at the bottom of the receptacle in which they 
are growing. They are best suited, therefore, for culture in 
baskets, and should be suspended near the roof-glass. The 
baskets should be well drained, and the potting compost 
should consist of two parts fibrous peat to one of sphag- 
num. <A liberal amount of moisture, both at the root and 
in the atmosphere, is necessary during the growing season. 
When at rest, only sufficient moisture should be supplied 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump state. The flower- 
spikes, from their first appearance, are several months in 
developing, and the flowers last about a fortnight after 
expansion. 


A. Barkeri (Z/nd/.).—Flowers in stout, pendent spikes, rft. 
long, numerous, large, fleshy, the petals and sepals incurved in 
such a way as to give the flowers a globose form; colour 
golden-yellow, with dark red spots on the lip. ‘They are 
developed in summer. Native of Mexico. Syn. Perssteria 
Barkert. (B. M., t. 4203.) 

A. densa (Zind/.).—Flowers and spikes as in 4. Barker, 
but larger and less rounded, whilst the petals are thickly dotted 
inside with red. They are developed in autumn. Native of 
Central America. Syn. 4. MWarscewicsit, (B. M., t. 7413.) 

A. glauca (Zind/.).— A synonym of Lueddemannia Pesca- 
zoret. 

A. Humboldtii (Z77d@/.).—The flowers are large and rounded, 
the sepals brownish-purple in colour, with numerous darker 
spots, the small petals and lip rosy-red, and the column 
whitish. Flowering time, spring. A native of Colombia. 
Syn. Peristeria Humboldtti. (B. R., 1843, t. 18.) 

A. Warscewiczii (X/o/ssch).—A synonym of A. densa. 


A. Wrightii.—The plant described under this name is Zacena 
spectabilis. 


ACRIOPSIS. 


Under the above name, given by Reinwardt, are found 
some pretty stove, epiphytal Orchids of the tribe Vandee. 
They are natives of Borneo and Java, but little known 
to cultivation. The name is derived from akros, top, and 
opsts, an eye. A. javanica (Reinw.) is sometimes grown. 
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The flowers are small, arranged in loose panicles; lip 
adnate to the very curious column, from which it projects at 
right angles. It requires the East Indian-house conditions. 


ACROPERA (Lind). 
See Gongora. 


ADA. 


This small 
genus of the 
tribe Tandee is 
very nearly allied 
to Brassia. It 
differs, however, 
in various. tech- 
nical details, es- 
pecially in 
having the lip 
parallel with, and solidly united to, 
the base of the column. — Lindley’s 
name is a complimentary one. The 
two species known to cultivation are 
among the prettiest of cool-house 
Orchids, the bright colour of their 
flowers being particularly — effective. 
The cultural requirements are the 
same as those recommended for Odon- 
toglossuim, 


A. aurantiaca (Zivd/.).—A small plant 
of erect habit, with somewhat cylindrical pseudo- 
| \ \ bulbs that taper upwards, and bear two or three 
: linear, dark green leaves, about 5in. or Gin. in 
iOHO RAGE length. The flowers are borne in long, terminal, 
anp Lear or arching racemes, each of which produces from 
ADA AURAN- six to ten blossoms; the sepals and petals are 
SS narrow and pointed, and of a clear, bright, 
(snabesice): golden-orange colour, never expanding, except 
at the tips. They are produced about March, and last several 
weeks in perfection. The plant is a native of Colombia. (Fig. 
to ; B. M,, t. 5435.) 
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A. Lehmanni (o//).—This has the habit of 4. aurantiaca, 

but slightly narrower and more rigid leaves, marbled with grey, 

and erect scapes Sin. long, bearing five to eight cinnabar-orange 

flowers. Introduced from Colombia in 1888. It flowers in 
summer. 


AEONIA. 


Lindley does not explain the above name (also. spelt 
Oconra), which he bestowed upon a small genus of stove 
Orchids, of the tribe Taxdew, natives of Madagascar, and 
closely allied to and requiring the same cultural conditions 
as «alngrecum. Flowers racemose, shortly pedicellate ; 
sepals and petals sub-equal, free; lip sessile at the base 
of the column, produced into a spur at base; column 
very short; peduncles lateral, simple. Leaves distichous. 
Stems not pseudo-bulbous. The only species in cultivation 
is A. polystachya (Benth.), whose flowers resemble those of 
a Brassavola, but are spurred; the sepals and petals are 
whitish or greenish; base of the lip green; racemes 
numerous. Introduced in 1889. 


AERANTHES. 


Lindley’s name for a monotypic genus, of the tribe 
Vandeew, from Madagascar. It is doubtless from the same 
derivatives as the next genus. The species requires a 
stove treatment, with cultural conditions as recommended 
for dAngrecum. 

A. grandiflorus (Zind/.).—A remarkable bloom of a creamy- 
white tint, whose sepals, petals, and lip, at the extremities, turn 


to a primrose-yellow hue as the flower ages. (B. R,, t. 817; 
G. C., 1895.) 


AERANTHUS. 


In the past this genus, founded by Reichenbach fils, has 
been one for botanists to juggle with. Most of the species 
found under the name are now transferred to Angrecum 
and Dendrophylax, while it is doubtful if the remaining 
species, . Curnowtanus (Rchb, f.), is now in general 
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cultivation. The name is from aer, air, and anthos, a 


flower, and is in allusion to the habit. 

A. Curnowianus (2-40. f.).—This is a very distinct plant, 
with yellowish-white flowers; sepals and petals ligulate, acute ; lip 
cuneate-obovate, retuse; spur filiform, five times as long as the 
lip. The leaves are fleshy dull green, and rather rough. The 
stem is dwarf. Madagascar, 1883. 

A. Leonis (/tc#d. f.).—The plant known by this name is 
Angracum Humblotii. 


AERIDES. 


An extensive genus of Orchids, of the tribe Vandee, 
and founded by Loureiro. It is confined to the tropics of 
the Old World, and includes many large and showy- 
flowered species. They are all epiphytes, growing upon 
the trees which overhang the rivers and streams, and 
forming in many instances strikingly beautiful objects. 
The strap-shaped, recurved leaves are arranged in two 
regular rows, one facing the other. They are usually 
jagged or lobed at the apex, as if a piece had been cut 
out or broken off; in most of the species they are 
channelled down the middle, but in a few kinds they are 
linear or nearly cylindrical. All of them throw out large, 
fleshy roots from various parts of their stems, by which 
they absorb the moisture from the atmosphere. It is to 
this aérial mode of growth, so to speak, that the genus 
owes its name, which was bestowed upon it, towards the 
end of the last century, by a Catholic missionary in Cochin 
China, to whom we are greatly indebted for our knowledge 
of the vegetation of that region. He found there the plant 
which he named dérides odoratum, and of which we shall 
speak hereafter. This plant, he tells us in his original 
description, published in 1790, has this wonderful property, 
that, when brought from the woods where it grows into a 
house, and suspended in the air, it will grow, flourish, and 
flower for many years without any nourishment, either from 
the earth or from water. “I would scarcely have believed 
this,” he adds, “had I not had daily experience of it.” The 
name Flos Aéris, or Air Flower, had, however, previously 
been applied to certain other epiphytic Orchids. The 
white, fleshy roots, by which the cases of Aérides cling to 
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Aerides, 
their supports, are in some species of very remarkable 
appearance. In one Indian plant they are long and flat, 
and resemble a tapeworm in appearance; hence the species 
has been named Ad. teniale. The flowers, which are of a 
firm, waxy texture, and often very fragrant, grow in long, 
cylindrical clusters or racemes, which spring from the axils 
of the upper leaves; they are of various shades of white, 
lilac, and rose. The lip is curiously curved or opened, 
and affords a character by which the species may be 
divided into two sections. “In the first, represented in 
Al. oderatum, the lip is cut into three, or even five lobes, 
of nearly equal length; in the other, represented in 
A. maculosuim, the lip is undivided, or has only a couple 
of basal ears.” 

dérides are not so extensively cultivated as they were 
a few years back. There is a tendency amongst Orchidists 
of the present day to confine themselves to a few species. 
This is to be regretted, for while there may be a particular 
desire to cultivate certain species and varieties, this should 
not be carried to such an extent as to exclude many noble 
species to be found among the Eastern section. It cannot 
be contended for a moment that they possess less charm 
in their flowers, or that they lack grace, for there are no 
Orchids that add more to the appearance of the house than 
are to be found in the combined genera of l’anda and 
Alérides. 

Culture—Where these plants can be afforded a division 
to themselves, little difficulty will be found in dealing 
with them satisfactorily. They may be placed in either 
pots, pans, or teak-wood baskets, with a few broken 
crocks at the bottom. The plants having previously 
been turned out of the pots should be cleared of 
all dead and decaying material about the roots. 
Any plant that has lost its lower leaves, giving it 
a leggy appearance, should have as much of the stem 
as the roots will permit cut away, so as to bring the 
leaves to within a reasonable distance of the top of the 
receptacle. When this has been done, place the stem 
in the centre, and work as many roots as possible inside 
the pot, fill in the remaining space with more broken 
crocks, and finish the surface with a layer of chopped 
sphagnum, pressing it moderately firm. Water thoroughly 
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with rain-water poured through a moderately coarse rose. 
The best time to re-pot Aérides is during March, as they 
immediately enter on their growing season after this period. 
During the active season they require an abundant supply 
of moisture, both at the roots and in the atmosphere. As 
soon as the resting period arrives (which is indicated by 
the sealing over of the apex of the roots), moisture must 
be gradually reduced, and during winter little water is 
needed, either at the roots or in the atmosphere ; but drought 
should never be carried far enough to cause the leaves to 
shrivel, a fair amount of flower, coupled with good leafage, 
being preferable to an abundance of bloom at the expense 
of the health of the foliage. 

As before remarked, dAér7des are peculiar to the Eastern 
tropics, and therefore are usually classed amongst the 
Orchids that require tropical treatment. This is, to some 
extent, correct; yet they do not require the great amount 
of heat that many imagine, and that until recently has 
been given them. During the winter season we have suc- 
ceeded in keeping many of the species at a temperature 
of from 55deg. to 6odeg., whilst during the growing season— 
that is, from April to September—the temperature is allowed 
to run up by sun-heat to 85deg. or godeg., so long as a 
free circulation of air and a sufficiency of moisture are 
secured. Except when the sun is powerful, the tempera- 
ture at this time should be 7odeg. to 75deg. by day, and 
7odeg. by night. Excepting where otherwise stated the 
plants to be described require the above conditions. The 
following are still in commerce: 


A. affine (/Va//).—This is but a synonym of 4. multiforum. 


A. crassifolium (c//. f£).—One of the best and most 
popular of the -dérides. It is a free grower, with stout, erect 
stems, bearing thick, leathery, deep green leaves, about Sin. long, 
and drooping racemes of large, rose-purple flowers, the lip being 
almost purple. The sepals are oval, the petals recurved, and the 
lip is divided into three blunt lobes, the front one being large, 
tongue-shaped, and projecting forward. The flowers, which are 
deliciously fragrant, are produced in May and June. Native of 
Burma, where it is very abundant. Introduced by the Rev. C. S. 
Parish in 1864. (W.S. O., 3, t. 12.) 


A. crispum (Zind/.).—A tall, robust plant, with an erect habit, 
producing an abundance of charming flowers. The deep green 
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leaves are flat and broad, two-lobed, and about Sin. long; the stem 
is generally purple. The racemes are more than double the 
length of the leaves, and 
the flowers are nearly 2in. 
in diameter ; they are white, 
suffused with purplish-rose, 
and very fragrant; the sepals 
and petals are ovate, and 
the lp is three-lobed, the 
middle lobe being very 
large, toothed at the base, 
and fringed at the margin; 
the horn-like spur is slightly 


incurved. This beautiful — 
species blooms during May Fic. it. FLrowrr or A&RIDES CRISPUM 
and June, and lasts a long (nat. size). 


time in flower. Introduced 
from Bombay, and first flowered in England in 1841. (Tig. 11; 
B. M., t. 4427.) 

Several varieties of this plant are in cultivation, the best of 
which are as follow: 

Var. Lindleyanum (Tight) has large, much-branched panicles of 
flowers, with white sepals and petals, and a large, bright, rich 
rose-coloured lip. 

Var. Warnerd has a slender stem, the short leaves are dark 
green, and the sepals and petals white, with a rich rose-purple 
lip having a white margin. 

A. Emericii (24/2. 7) has the habit and general characters 
of A. wrens, but the leaves are longer and narrower, and two- 
lobed at the tips. The flowers are white and _ rosy-lilac, of 
medium size, and they are borne in drooping racemes. It flowers 
in the late autumn. Introduced from the Andamans in 1882. 
(B. M., t. 6728.) 

A. expansum (&chb. f.).— A dwarf kind, with recurved, 
channelled, light green leaves, and unbranched spikes of white 
and rose-purple flowers. The lip is large and projecting, deeper- 
coloured on the middle lobe, and the spur is rather large and 
incurved. For small houses this plant is well adapted, as 
it grows and flowers freely if planted in a teak basket, and 
suspended near the roof-glass in a warm house. A native of 
Burma. There seems little if anything to distinguish this from 
A. faleatum. 

A. falcatum (Zind/.).—Well known in gardens, and a most 
distinct and beautiful species. The leaves are nearly 1ft. long, 
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and their colour is a peculiar blue-green. 
lous and many-flowered ; t 
biotched at the apex with crimson ; 

sides, with a rosy-crimson ‘centre, ciliated on the 
the spur is short, and parallel with the 
lip. It grows well under ordinary treatment, and 
iy flowers freely in May and June. 


Fic. 


front lobe; 


12. PORTION OF RACEME OF 
AERIDES LAWRENCE 
(much reduced). 


The racemes are pendu- 


he sepals and petals are white, 


the lip is white at the 


Introduced from 
India in 1846. The spe- 
cimens in cultivation are 
difficult to distinguish from 
A. expansum, (X., 1, t 92.) 

A. Fieldingii (Z77d7/.).— 
This handsome species is 
popularly known as_ the 
Fox-brush Orchid, on ac- 
count of its long, curved 
racemes, which are densely 
furnished with flowers. It 
grows to a height of about 
2ft., and the leaves are 8in. 
to roin. long, broad, thick, 
and fleshy, and obliquely 
two-lobed at the apex, of a 
dark green colour, except at 
the base, which is brownish- 
black in the portion that 
clasps the stem. The ra- 
ceme is about tft. long, 
and sometimes branched ; 
the numerous flowers are 
large and white, beautifully 
mottled with bright rose, the 
labellum being wholly rose. 
It is one of the finest of 
East Indian Orchids, and 
should be included in all 
collections. It blossoms 
during June and July, last- 
ing for several weeks in full 


beauty. A native of Assam, 
Sikkim, &c. 
Var. album differs from 


the type in having entirely 
white flowers. 


A. Huttoni (o7/.).—-See Saccolabium Huttoni. 
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A. japonicum (fc//. f£)—A diminutive species, with short, 
narrow, leathery leaves, and drooping racemes, each bearing six 
or eight flowers, which are white, barred and spotted with purple. 
It thrives in the intermediate-house. It is an interesting species. 
The flowers appear in June or July. A native of Japan; intro- 
duced in 1862. (B. M,, t. 5798.) 

A. Lawrencee (cid. f).—One of the grandest of all 
-lerides. The racemes are rft. or more long, and bear numerous 
large, waxy flowers. with broad, upturned, pitcher-shaped spurs ; 
the sepals are waxy-white, becoming yellow with age; the petals 
are white, tinged at the tips with purple; the middle lobe of 
the hp is deep purple, the other parts of the flower being waxy- 
white or green. It is impossible to convey anything like a true 
idea of the richness and beauty of this plant by means of a 
description. The flowers are developed in September. Native 
of the Philippines. (Fig. 12.) 

Var. Sanderianum (Rchb. f.) differs from the type in having the 
flowers creamy-yellow. It is a very desirable variety. 

A. Lobbii (Zem.).—A synonym of 4. multifforum. 

A. maculosum (Zzza/.).—A somewhat slow-growing plant, 
of rather stiff and dwarf habit, and bearing bright, handsome 
flowers. The leaves are thick and fleshy, rounded at the apex, 
Sin. or gin. long, and dark green. The pendulous racemes are 
somewhat lax and branching. The flowers are large, with obtuse, 
pale rose-coloured sepals and petals, freely spotted with purple. 
The lip is flat, bluntly ovate, and of a deep rosy-purple. The 
fragrant flowers are produced in June and July, and last about four 
weeks in perfection. It should be grown in shallow pans or baskets, 
suspended in a light position of the stove or East Indian-house. 
Introduced from Bombay in 1844. (B. R., xxxi, t. 58.) 

Var. Schrederi is a much stronger grower, and larger in all its 
parts than the type. The flowers are white, tinged with amethyst- 
purple. One of the rarest and most beautiful Jév7des in cultivation. 

A. mitratum (fc. f).—A distinct and attractive species, 
remarkable on account of its narrow, almost rush-like, drooping 
foliage, the numerous thick roots which spring from the base of 
the very short stem, and the dense, erect racemes of flowers, in 
which the sepals and petals are white and the broad, obtuse 
lip is rose-purple. This species is best grown in a shallow teak 
basket. It likes plenty of atmospheric moisture, and a position 
near the glass in a stove. Moulmein, 1864. (B. M., t. 5728.) 

A. multiflorum (7oxé.).—A dwarf-growing species, with long, 
pendulous racemes of delicate rose-tinted flowers. Well known in 
cultivation as A. Lobbri, A. roseum, and A. affine. Moulmein. 
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A. odoratum (Zovr.).—Although perhaps the commonest 
Acrides in cultivation, it may take rank amongst the most beauti- 
ful. The leaves are strap-shaped, recurved, and dark green. The 
racemes are longer than the leaves, many-flowered, and pendulous. 
The flowers are very fragrant, the sepals and petals creamy-white, 
tipped with purple, and the lip is three-lobed, the middle lobe 
being ovate and inflexed, the spur conical and incurved, and of 
the same colour as the sepals. It flowers in May, June, and 
July. The original 4. odoratum was among the first of the 
tropical Orchids introduced to this country, having been sent to 
Kew Gardens, from China, by Sir Joseph Banks, in 1800. It 
is a native of various parts of India, and also of China and 
Cochin China, and is often cultivated in those countries for 
house decoration on account of the beauty and fragrance of its 
blossoms. (B. M., t. 4139.) 

There are several varieties of this species; of these, smazws 
and purpurascens are the best. 

A. quinquevulnerum (Z/xd/.).—The leaves are strap-shaped, 
some 12in. long, tightly clasping the stem at the base, and of 
a bright shining green. The raceme is longer than the leaves, 
pendulous, and many-flowered, the flowers being large, dense, 
and fragrant. The sepals and petals are rounded, white, marked 
with five reddish-crimson blotches (from which the species takes 
its name), and tipped with purple. The lip is cucullate, and 
funnel-shaped, the side lobes being erect, and the centre lobe 
oblong, incurved and serrated, of the same colour as_ the 
sepals; spur conical, green. It flowers during Jate summer and 
early autumn. Introduced from the Philippines by Cuming, in 
1837, and has since been found in Timor. (P. M. B., viil. 241.) 

A. radicosum (4. 2ich.).—Flowers #in. across ; sepals and petals 
light rose-purple, spotted with deep purple, the lateral sepal 
largest ; lip three-lobed, the mid-lobe rich rose-purple; spur horn- 
like, compressed; pedicels pale rose-purple ; peduncles racemose, 
rarely branched. A native of Southern India. Syn. 4. rubrum 
(of gardens). 

A. Rohanianum (222. 7.).—A synonym of 2. svaviss/mum. 

A. roseum (ZLodd.).—A synonym of 4. mudltiforum. 

A. rubrum (/o7/.).—A synonym of A. radicosum. 


A. Sanderianum (/ché. f.).—A synonym of A. Lawrencee 
Sanderianum. 

A. suavissimum (Z7nzd/.)—A handsome,  robust-growing 
plant, which attains a considerable height when well treated. The 
leaves are flaccid, some toin. long, light green, and profusely 
freckled with brown dots. The numerous flower-spikes are 
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half-pendulous and branched, bearing a profusion of deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The sepals and petals are bluntly ovate, 


white, tipped or tinged throughout with deep lilac. The lip 
is three-lobed, the side lobes being oblong and serrated, and 
the middle lobe small and bifid; the whole lip is of a pale 
lemon colour, and the spur is rosy-red. It flowers in June 
and July, and was introduced i 

from the’ Straits of Malacca 
in 1848. Syn. a. Rohan- 
Zanum., 


A. Vandarum (&c/0. 7). 
—A\ distinct plant with terete 
foliage. The flowers are QJ 
borne, two or three together, “ 
on short spikes; they are 
pure white, 2in. across; sepals 
and petals narrowed to a stalk 
at the base, wavy and crisped 
at the margins; lip  three- 
lobed, the two side lobes 
standing erect like a pair of 
ears, the front one very 
irregular and twisted; spur 
long, nearly straight. Native 
of Northern India. Flowers 
winter. (B. M., t. 4982.) 


A. virens (Zind/.).—A__ free- 
growing, handsome-flowered species, 
with strap-shaped, channelled, recurved 
leaves, pale green in colour. ‘The 
racemes are long, drooping, and many- 
flowered, the blossoms being deliciously 
fragrant. The sepals and petals are 
rounded and peach-coloured, tipped with 
rosy-purple; the lip is large, the side 
lobes are toothed at the apex, white, 


in 


Fic. 13. PORTION OF 


dotted with crimson. This species begins RACEME OF AERIDES 
to flower as early as April, lasting until VIRENS 
July; it was introduced from Java in ( nat. size). 


1843. An easily- managed plant, 

requiring ordinary treatment. (Gigs 133: BRS. 18445 C.-T) 
Var. Dayvanum.—Racemes very long; flowers large, and 

bright in colour. 


A. Warneri (/or/.).—A synonym of A. erispum Warner. 
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Botanically interesting epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe 
Vandee, natives of tropical America. The genus was 
established by Lindley, and the name is from aganos, 
desirable. The cultural requirements are as for Angrecum. 
Though three or four species are catalogued by specialists, 
only the two described below rightly belong to the genus 
as now constituted. The plants known as A. cerulea 
(Rehb. f.) and A. cvanea (Rchb, f.) are both now referable 
to Acacallis cyanea. 

A. ionoptera (Aicho/s).—Flowers white; petals violet; sepals 
tipped and streaked with violet. Introduced from Peru in 
1871. 

A. lepida (Zixd/.).—Flowers pure white, about rin. across, 
very handsome, disposed in tall, many-flowered spikes; leaves 
erect, grass-like. Introduced from Brazil in 1893. 


AINIA (Zind/.). See Tainia. 


AMBLOSTOMA. 


Of the genus Amdlostoma (Scherdw.), belonging to the 
tribe Epzdendrew, there are some three species, only one of 
which is now in cultivation. This requires intermediate- 
house treatment, and similar culture to Apedendrum. The 
generic name is from amélos, blunt, and séoma, a mouth, 
and is in allusion to the form of the pollinia. 

A. cernuum (Scherdw.).—Flowers small, creamy-yellow and 
greenish-white, produced from the apex of slender pseudo- 
bulbs. Syn. A. tridactylum. 

A. tridactylum (Ach. f.).—A synonym of 4. cernuum. 


ANGRAECUM. 


Some of the most remarkable Orchids known belong to 
angrecum (Thou.), of the tribe Vandee. The genus is some- 
times known as Aérobion (Kaempf.), and, as now constituted, 
includes Lestrostachys (Rchb. f.). The flowers are usually 
white, and, in many of the species, large and handsome. 
A large number of new additions have been made to the 
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cultivated kinds in recent years, so that the genus now 
occupies a first place amongst tropical Orchids. Generally, 
the habit of the plants resembles that of Vanda and 
Aérides, to which, indeed, they are botanically related. 


Fic. 14. ANGR#CUM SESQUIPEDALE 


(much reduced). 


Some—A. eburneum for instance—are very large and robust, 
others—such as A. faleatum and A. bilobuim—are very 
diminutive. The flowers are borne on lateral racemes, 
which are sometimes branched; the sepals and petals are 
usually equal and spreading, the’ lip is broad and flat, and 
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the spur is long and tail-like. Many of the species are 
very fragrant, and last several weeks in bloom. They 


blossom freely when in health, and, with few exceptions, 
are happy under cultivation. Nearly all the known kinds 
are natives of tropical Africa and Madagascar, or the 
adjacent islands. 

Culture—With the exception of <A. eburneum and 
al. sesquipedale (Fig. 14), all the members of this great 
genus that are in cultivation are of dwarf habit, and are 
suitable for cultivating in baskets or shallow pans in which 
they may be ‘suspended near the roof. A. Scottfanum 
should be placed in a basket, and the terete stems wound 
round a block, stood in the centre, the block having been 
previously covered with sphagnum. The potting compost 
required by the other members of the genus consists of a 
layer of good sphagnum, made moderately firm about 
the base of the plant, the remaining space having been 
previously filled in with clean, broken crocks so as to 
afford ample drainage. Angrecums, with the exception of 
A. falcatum, require the humid conditions of the stove at 
all seasons of the year, and must not at any time be 
allowed to suffer from lack of moisture at the roots. 

The following species are selected as being the most 
desirable among the extensive genus; all are in cul- 
tivation. 

A. articulatum (fc). f.).—A dwarf species, with ovate 
leaves 3in. to sin. long, two-lobed at the apex, glossy green. 
Flower-spikes jointed, pendulous, 1ft. long, clothed with pure 
white flowers 1jin. in diameter, with short red stalks; lip 
oblong, larger than the sepals and petals; spur straight, 4in. 
long. It blooms in autumn. Native of Madagascar ; introduced 
in 1870, 

A. bilobum = (Zza/.)—Flowers white, sometimes tinted rose, 
rzin. in diameter ; spur 2in. long, produced from the sides of 
the stem just above the two-year-old leaves; racemes pendulous, 
6in. or more long, bearing about twelve to fifteen fragrant 
flowers in winter. Cape Coast, 1841. 


A. caudatum = (Zzvd/.).— A. handsome plant, Sin. to r2in. 
high, with strap-shaped, recurved leaves, 1oin. long, and 
horizontal spikes of flowers, arranged in two regular parallel rows ; 
sepals and petals brownish; lip large, pure white, with a long, 
projecting point, and a spur gin. long, coloured brown. A pretty 
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species, lasting in flower several weeks. It blooms in the 
autumn. Native of Sierra Leone; introduced in 1834. (B. M.,, 
t. 4370.) 


Fic. 15. ANGR2ZCUM ELLIsII 


(much reduced), 


A. Chailluanum (//0v4.).—Flowers white; sepals and petals 
narrow, acute; spur yellowish-green, 4in. or more long; 
racemes pendulous, 8in. to roin. long. Leaves 6in. long, and 
thin. broad, slightly wavy, two-lobed at the apex. Arranged in 

E 
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an imbricate manner. Flowers in autumn. Introduced from 
West Africa in 1846. 


A. citratum (Ac/¢/. *.).—A small species, with spathulate, 
bright green leaves, on a short stem, and slender, horizontal 
spikes of small, jewel-like flowers, arranged with their faces 
upwards, creamy-white, the spur thin, greenish. One of the 
prettiest of miniature tropical Orchids. Flowers in summer. 
Native of Madagascar; introduced in 1865. (B. M,, t. 5624.) 


A. eburneum (7Z/ouw.).—A large, robust plant, 3ft. or more 
in height, with Jong, thick, strap-shaped leaves, of leathery tex- 
ture, light green in colour. Flower-spikes erect, stiff, bearing 
numerous large flowers, in which the petals and sepals are 
narrow and green, whilst the broad, cordate lip is pure white; 
they Jast in perfection nearly two months, and emit a most 
delicious fragrance all the time. Native of the Mascarene Islands ; 
introduced about 1830. Flowers in summer. (B. M., t. 4761.) 

Var. wrens has smaller flowers, the lip being greenish-white. 

A. Ellisii (cd, f.).—A dwarf plant, with broad, tongue- 
shaped leaves, roin. long, bright green, bilobed at the apex. 
Flower-spikes arching, 15ft. long, bearing numerous pure white, 
fragrant flowers, 23in. in diameter; spur 6in. long, hanging down- 
wards. One of the prettiest of the smaller species. It flowers 
in autumn. Native of Madagascar; introduced in 1870. (Fig. 15.) 


A. falcatum (Z7xa?.).-—A small plant, with narrow, channelled 
leaves, and short racemes of small, white flowers, which are 
fragrant and lasting. Native of Japan. This little plant, which 
flowers in spring, requires the temperature of a cool Orchid- 
house. (B. M., t. 2097.) 

A. fastuosum (fchd. /).—Flowers ivory-white, scented like 
tuberoses, numerous, racemose; sepals and petals ligulate-oblong ; 
lip ovate ; spur filiform, 2in, to 3in. long. Leaves cuneate-oblong, 
gin. broad, blunt, and unequally lobed at the apex, wrinkled, 
the margins cartilaginous. A spring-flowering species, introduced 
from Madagascar. (B. M., t. 7204; G. C., 1885, xxiii, p. 533.) 

A. funale (Zivd.).—A synonym of Dendrophylax funalis. 

A. Humblotii (Ac2é. f).—The flowers are pure white, 
borne on short racemes. The leaves sword-like, stout, falcate. 
Height 6in. to roin. A native of the Comoro Islands. 188s. 
Syn. déranthus Leonts. : 


A. modestum (//vok.).—A_ beautiful little plant, with shining 
green, tongue-shaped leaves, the margins tinged with red; length 
about 6in.  Flower-spikes rft. long, drooping, and bearing two 
rows of snow-white flowers, 1}in. across; the sepals and_ petals 
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spreading, the lip triangular, and the spur 3in. to 4in. long. 
Native of Madagascar. This is a delightful plant, and very 
free-flowering; the spikes are graceful and the flowers lasting. 
Introduced in 1880. Syn. 4. Sanderianum. (B. M., t. 6693.) 

A. Sanderianum (fc2d. f.).—A synonym of 4. modestum. 

A. Scottianum (44 7.).—This is a distinct little plant, the 
stems being numerous, wiry, and usually twisted; leaves terete, 
about 4in. long, deep green. Flowers in pairs, on short, axillary 
spikes, each flower being 2in. across, pure white, the lip large 
and pointed, and the spur 6in. long, and yellowish. It blooms 
in summer. Native of the Comoro Islands; introduced in 1878. 
(B. M., t. 6723.) 

A. sesquipedale (Z/ow.).—This extraordinary plant has 
become famous as one of the Orchids which Charles Darwin 
was specially interested in, on account of the exceptional length 
of its spur. The stem is erect, and hidden by the clasping 
bases of the broad, recurved, strap-shaped leaves, which are 
deep green, keeled, 1ft. long, and bilobed at the apex. Flowers 
on axillary spikes—strong plants producing four flowers on each 
spike—ivory-white, 6in. or more across, waxy in appearance; the 
sepals and petals equal, overlapping at the base, narrowed up- 
wards to a point; lip large, heart-shaped; spur as thick as a 
goose-quill, about 1ft. long. The flowers are generally produced 
in the early winter, lasting nearly a month; they are very fragrant. 
Native of Madagascar; introduced in 1855. This noble species 
requires tropical treatment, and an abundance of water at the 
root. There is also a spring-flowering variety of this species. 
(Fig. 145 B. M., t. §113.) 

The following is a garden-raised hybrid. 

Vettchit = sesguipedale and eburneum (Veitch). 


ANGULOA. 


Ruiz and Pavon founded this genus of the tribe Vandew, 
and it was named in compliment to Angulo, a Spanish 


naturalist. The species are large, stately plants, with 
the habit of Lycaste Skinnert, but more robust even 
than that plant. They have large, conical, furrowed 


pseudo-bulbs, broad, plaited foliage, and erect flower-spikes. 
The flowers are large, cupped, very waxy in substance, 
and attractive in colour. Their peculiar shape has led 
to their being likened to a large tulip; while another 
peculiarity has earned for them the name of Cradle Orchid, 
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owing to the lip being so delicately balanced that the 
slightest movement causes it to rock backwards and 
forwards. All the species are massive rather than grace- 
ful, and they owe their popularity to size, colour, and 
fragrance. 

Culture—TVhese plants are easily grown, thriving in an 
intermediate-house temperature throughout the year. Pots 
or deep pans are most suitable for them, and these should be 
large enough to contain a liberal allowance of soil, with 
plenty of drainage. They like an abundance of water when 
growing, but when at rest they require only sufficient to 
maintain a plump condition of the pseudo-bulbs. The new 
growth springs from the base of the last-ripened pseudo- 
bulb, and the flowers develop along with it. When growth 
commences, it goes on rapidly, the large, handsome 
foliage unfolding very vigorously. The flowers last about 
a fortnight or three weeks, and emit a powerful fragrance. 
The leaves fall off the new pseudo-bulb as soon as it is 
ripe. The time most favourable for re-potting these plants 
is just after the Alowers have been removed. The roots 
should not be much disturbed. The most suitable compost 
is a mixture of turfy loam and peat, with a small pro- 
portion of fine dry cow-dung, and a little sphagnum and 
rough sand. Loam should be omitted from the compost 
when the plants are being cultivated within the area of 
smoky districts. 

A. Clowesii (Zivd/.).—This has broad, plaited leaves, and 
large, tulip-like, fragrant flowers, and is an extremely handsome 
plant. The colour of the broad sepals and petals is bright 
yellow; the inclosed lip is white, tinged with orange. It blooms 
in May and June. Native of Colombia. (B. M., t. 4313.) 

A. eburnea (//o7/.).—The flowers are pure white, save for 
a few pink spots upon the lip. It blossoms during June and 
July, and is a native of Venezuela. 

A. Ruckeri (Z/na/.).—Flowers similar in size and shape to 
those preceding. tawny yellow, profusely crimson-spotted ; lip 
wholly crimson. It flowers during June and July, and is a 
native of Colombia. (B. R., 1846, t. 41.) 

Var. sanguinea has the inside of the sepals and petals deep 
blood-red ; it is very rare. (B. M,, t. 5384.) 

A. uniflora (2s and /azv.).—The flowers are large, pure 
white sometimes freckled with brown. It flowers in June 
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and July, and is a native of Colombia. Syn. 4. w*rgtnalis. 
(B. M., t. 4807.) 


A. virginalis (or?.).—A synonym of 4. wriffora. 


ANCECTOCHILUS. 


Blume’s name for a small genus of ground Orchids, of 
the tribe Veottvee~, and allied to our native “ Lady’s 
Tresses” (Sprranthes estivalis). Botanists describe about 
eight true species, referring all the others to allied genera, 
or reducing them to the position of varieties merely. The 
generic name is from azorktos, open, and chezlos, a lip, and 
is in allusion to the spreading apex of the lip. 

The flowers of these plants are so small and unattractive 
that they need not be described here. Indeed, most 
cultivators of Ancectochili prefer to remove the flower- 
spikes as soon as they appear, so as to prevent their 
exhausting the plant. <All the kinds have short, fleshy, 
creeping stems, from which roots are emitted more or less 
freely on the lower side. The leaves are arranged in 
a rosette, or alternately on the stem, and vary in form 
from orbicular to lance-shaped ; they are succulent, very 
tender, and usually their veins are picked out in rich and 
beautiful colours, golden, silvery, olive, and even  rose- 
coloured reticulations often covering their whole surface. 
Under favourable conditions, each leaf remains on the plant 
three, five, or even eight years, retaining the  brilliancy 
of its colours the whole of that time. All the species are 
natives of tropical Asia, the most beautiful being found in 
Ceylon and Java. 

Culture—Al|though considered somewhat difficult subjects 
to deal with, yet when a position suited to their require- 
ments is found, they need perhaps less attention than any 
other species of Orchid in cultivation, They like a warm, 
humid position in a house, or a position in a house where 
the temperature can be retained at a _ fairly even 
condition of 65deg. to 7odeg. Plants did well with 
the writer for a great number of years in a house in 
which Pkhalenopsis throve. Though small pieces to 
commence with, they are now so large that it is difficult 
to cover them with a _ bell-glass of the largest size 
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procurable for horticultural purposes. These plants have 
been re-potted annually in May, the new growths making 
their appearance about that time. The last  season’s 
growth is divided from the previous year’s, and the stock 
has been thereby considerably increased. The potting 
compost consists of fibrous peat (one part) and chopped 
sphagnum (two parts), mixed with a liberal sprinkling of 
finely-broken crocks. The plants are then thoroughly 
watered, and after being arranged on a shallow inverted 
pan on the stage, the bell-glass is replaced. Owing to 
the amount of moisture that accumulates inside the 
bell-glass, little water is necessary. Imported plants 
of the allied genera have been similarly treated, and 
with satisfactory results. Instances have occurred in 
which the plants have succeeded under the close con- 
ditions of a propagating-house, and without any protection 
whatever. 

A. argenteus (//orz.).—A synonym of Phaisurus pietus. 

A. concinnus (//ort.).—A_ beautiful little plant, the leaves 
being 5in. long by 3in. broad, gradually narrowed to a point at 
the apex, rounded at the base; the ground-colour is deep 
olive-green, through which run stripes and a network of a 
coppery-red colour. Native of Assam. 

A. Dawsonianus (Zow').—A synonym of AKemarta Dawsoniana. 

A. Frederici-Augusti (/fo7vt.).—A synonym of 4. xantho- 
phrltus. 

A. Lowii (07/.).—A synonym of Dossinia marmorata. 

A. Petolus (//or7.).—A synonym of J/acodes Petola. 

A. regalis (2lumve).—This is known in Ceylon as the King 
of the Woods (Wana Rajah), and in England it is considered the 
most beautifully variegated plant known. The soft, velvet-like brown 
of the leaves, and the thick reticulation of sparkling gold, baffle 
description, nor can they be truthfully represented by the artist. 
Some of the forms are much more beautiful than others, that 
known as corda/um being, perhaps, the finest. The best varieties 
are natives of Ceylon and Singapore, the poorer kinds coming 
from the Neilgherries. Syn. 4. sefacews. (B. M., t. 4123.) 

A. Reinwardtii (Béwne).—A delicate little plant, with thin, 
watery stems, bearing roundish leaves about rhin. long, the 
surface coloured deep bronze, with a velvet-like sheen, and 
thickly covered with interlacing lines of deep, shining gold. 
It is a native of Malaya, and a little gem when in good health. 
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A. Rollissoni (/or7.)—A synonym of Goodvera Rollissont. 

A. Roxburghii (Zzvd/.).—Stem 3in. to 6in. long, very fleshy ; 
leaves 23in. by thin., ovate, the surface deep bronzy-green, 
with a broad band of silvery grey running along the mid- 
rib from the base almost to the apex; veins shining, coppery 
red. A beautiful plant, which was once fairly common in gardens, 
but is now rarely seen. It is a native of Northern India and China. 


Fic. 16. ANCECTOCHILUS XANTHOPHYLLUS 


(2 nat. size). 


A. Sanderianus (A7vavz/.).—A synonym of Aacodes Sanderiana. 
A. setaceus (S/ume).—A synonym of A. regalis. 
A. striatus (/or7.).—A synonym of Zeuxine regia. 


A. xanthophyllus (/anch.).—A strong, free-growing plant, with 
the habit of Afacodes Petola, but slightly longer and more pointed 
in the leaves. Strong plants produce leaves 2}in. long and r3in. 
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wide, rather fleshy, and coloured very dark velvety green, with 
reticulating lines of pale green and yellow, and a central area 
of bands of pale gold. This species is a native of Ceylon, where 
it grows in moist woods in shady places, along with 4. regadis. 
Syn. A. Frederict-August’. (Vig. 16.) 


ANSELLIA. 


A small genus of tropical African Orchids of the tribe 
Vandee. It was established by Lindley. The pseudo- 
bulbs are stout and woody when old; they vary in length 
from Ift. to 4ft. and they bear about a dozen leaves near 
the apex. The flowers are borne in large, branching 
panicles, usually from the apex, but sometimes from the 
sides of the pseudo-bulbs. Each flower is about 2in. across ; 
the sepals and petals are equal and spreading, and the lip 
is three-lobed. The colour is some shade of yellow, with 
blotches of brown. The genus is named after Mr. John 
Ansell, who discovered A. africana in Fernando Po 
growing on a_palm-tree. 

Culture—These plants require stove treatment all the 
year round. They should be planted in pots or pans half- 
full of drainage, using as compost 
peat fibre and sphagnum. Whilst 
growing they require plenty of 
water both at the root and over- 
head; and they should have as 
sunny a position as is possible in 
the stove. When growth is finished, 
less water should be given. The 
time to re-pot is just as new 
growth commences. As these 
plants root freely, they should be 
allowed plenty of pot room. 


Fic. 17. FLOWER OF 
ANSELLIA AFRICANA A. africana (Z/nd/.).—Pseudo-bulbs 
(3 nat. size), 4ft. high; leaves rft. long, with pro- 


minent ribs; panicles large, branching ; 
flowers pale yellow, spotted with brown. Strong plants produce 
as many as fifty or more flowers in a panicle, and these remain 
six weeks in perfection. They are developed in winter. Native 
of Sierra Leone. (Vig. 17.) 
A. a. nilotica (Baker).—A synonym of 4. nilotica. 
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A. confusa (V. £. &r.).—This differs from 4. africana 
in having the petals scarcely broader than the sepals. Western 
Tropical Africa. (B. R., 1846, t. 30, as 4. africana; B. M., t. 4965.) 

A. congoensis (fodigas).—Allied to 4. africana, but freer. 
It has shorter pseudo-bulbs and smaller flowers, their colour being 
deep yellow, with purple-brown blotches; lip having whitish side- 
lobes, veined with purple, and a narrow yellow front lobe. Congo, 
1886. (L. ii, p. 64.) 

A. gigantea (2/2. f.).— Allied to A. africana, but with smaller 
light yellow flowers, transversely barred with brown; a deep 
yellow lip, without warts on its middle lobe; and with more or 
less crenulate keels. Natal, 1878. 

A. humilis (/Zo7¢.).—Flowers lemon-yellow, blotched and barred 
with chocolate; about 2in. in diameter; disposed in large 
panicles. A compact, free-growing species. Zambesi, 1891. 

Var. pallida differs from the type in having the ground-colour 
of the flowers milk-white. 

A. nilotica (4. £. 4r.).—This has pseudo-bulbs about 2ft. 
long, and large flowers of a deep yellow colour, with large 
blotches of dark brown. It is the finest of all known Ansellias. 
Upper Nile Regions. Syn. 4. africana nilotica. 


APPENDICULA. 


About a score of species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Vandew, are found in the genus 
Appendicula (Blume). All have tufted leaf-stems. They 
are natives of tropical Asia, Australia, and Polynesia. 
The name is from Appendix, and is in allusion to the 
appendage at the base of the lip. Flowers usually minute ; 
sepals connivent, the lateral ones connate at the base, 
and adnate to the produced foot of the column, forming 
a mentum ; petals variable; lip erect, inverted on the foot 
of the column, or with its sides adnate thereto; column 
very short, the rostellum erect, bifid. About four species 
(dA. bifarta, A. callosa, A. monoceras, and A. Peyeriana) are 
in cultivation, but they are only of botanical interest. 


ARACHNANTHE. 


Blume stands sponsor for this genus of the tribe 
Vandee. Some half-dozen species of stove, epiphytal 
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Orchids comprise it: one is Himalayan, and the rest 
inhabit the Malayan Archipelago. The flowers have been 
fancifully likened unto spiders; hence the generic name, from 
aracine, a spider, and anthe, a flower. Flowers showy, 
sepals and petals free, spreading, rather thick ; lip articu- 
lated at the base of the column, erect or spreading, neither 
saccate nor spurred at the base; lateral lobes erect, or 
rarely obsolete, the middle one fleshy, polymorphous, often 
gibbous, or with a very short spur at back; column short, 
thick ; pollen-masses two; peduncles lateral, elongated, 
simple or branched. Leaves distichous, fleshy-coriaceous, 
sometimes very long, sometimes shorter or falcate, often 
obliquely bilobed at apex. The four or five species in- 
cluded here have, from time to time, been removed from 
one genera to another in a mysterious manner. They 
have appeared under Lprdendrum, Renanthera, Esmeralda, 
and Vanda. Under the last name some are still retained 
in gardens. The species require similar treatment to that 
advised for Aérdes and allied genera. A. Cathcartii grows 
best in an exposed position at the warm, moist end of the 
Cattleya or intermediate-house. During the active season 
of growth, the plant should have frequent sprayings. If 
placed against a wall the roots get hold, and this consider- 
ably assists them. The roots being principally aérial, little 
potting is required. 


A. bella (&cké. f.).—As the specific name suggests, this is a 
handsome plant. Sepals and petals light ochre, barred cinnamon, 
straight, cuneate-oblong; lip white, the lateral segments striped 
purplish-brown, the middle one very broad, tumid, the basilar, 
roundish callus white, spotted with brown; raceme, four-flowered. 
Leaves 5in. long, 1in. broad, shining, unequally bilobed at the 
apex. 1888. Syn. Esmeralda bella, 


A. Cathcartii (4enth.).—“ No more remarkable Orchid has 
been found in Northern India.” So wrote Dr. Lindley at the 
time of its introduction in 1864. Subsequent knowledge com- 
pels us to somewhat modify this verdict, but 4. Cathcartii still 
remains one of the most striking of Orchids. The tall stems 
are terete, and bear two opposite rows of pale green, narrowly- 
oblong leaves, about 6in. long, and unevenly lobed at the end. 
The flowers are gin. to 4in. in diameter, and are produced, 
four or five together, on stout racemes. ‘The sepals and petals 
are broad-oblong, overlapping each other; the ground - colour 
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is pale yellow, but it is almost covered with transverse bands 
of reddish-brown. The lip is threelobed, white, tinged with 
red on the side lobes, the margin of the middle lobe being 
yellow and curiously incurved. Sir Joseph Hooker, who dis- 
covered this Orchid, says that it inhabits hot valleys in the 
Eastern Himalayas, and is usually found in the neighbourhood 
of waterfalls. Syns. Vanda Catheartit, Esmeralda Cathearti. 
(Fig. 18; B. M., t. 5845.) 


Fic. 18. FLOWER OF ARACHNANTHE CATHCARTII 


(nat. size). 


A. Clarkei (o/fe)—Flowers much as in 4. Catheartit. 
Sepals and petals dark brown, barred with ochre, yellowish 
inside, cuneate-oblong, obtuse; lip whitish, marked with brown, 
three-lobed, with a conical, acute spur; the front lobe cordate, 
oblong-elliptic, with a rough, lobulate border, and seven to nine 
whitish keels; the mouth of the spur covered by two retrorse 
crests, with another crest in the front. Himalayas, 1886. 
Syn. Vanda Clarket. (B. M., t. 7°77.) 
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A. Lowii (Sevth.).—A remarkabie species, with a tall stem 
tin. in diameter, bearing dark green, strap-shaped, leathery 
leaves, 2ft. to 3ft. long. The drooping flower-spikes are 6ft. to 
t2ft. in length, and slightly hairy, each bearing from thirty to 
fifty flowers; a plant under cultivation is recorded as having 
carried twenty-six spikes at one time. An extraordinary charac- 
teristic of this species is that of invariably producing, at the 
base of every spike, a pair of flowers which differ in shape, 
colour, and marking, from all the others. Under Catasefum a 
somewhat similar occurrence is alluded to; but in that genus 
the flowers on the same plant differ in being male and female, 
whereas in Avachnanthe Lowi! there does not appear to be 
any sexual difference. The basal pair of flowers are tawny- 
yellow, dotted with crimson; the sepals and petals being lance- 
shaped and bluntish. All the other flowers are larger, and have 
lance-shaped, wavy, more acute sepals and petals; they are pale 
yellowish-green, irregularly blotched with a rich reddish-brown. 
The lip is about half the length of the sepals and petals, the 
whole flower being gin. in diameter. A native of Borneo, where it 
is stated by Mr. Wallace to grow on the lower branches of trees, 
its flower-spikes nearly touching the ground. Syns. Revanthera 
Lowi, Vanda Lowii. (B. M., t. 5475.) 

A. moschifera (2/ime).—Flowers creamy-white or lemon, 
spotted with purple, large, resembling a spider, delicately 
musk-scented. A native of Java. A peculiar and rare plant. 
The old flower-spikes produce flowers for a long time, and 
should therefore not be cut as soon as the first blooms have 
passed. 


ARGYRORCHIS JAVANICA. See Macodes javanica. 


ARPOPHYLLUM. 


Llave and Lexarza founded the genus Arpophyllum, a 
name derived from arfe, a scimitar, and phyllon, a leaf, 
the leaf being sword-shaped. It contains about six 
species, all of botanical interest. They belong to the 
Epidendree. The chief cultural requirement is a_ light 
position in an intermediate-house temperature. The 
plants thrive well when grown under the same condi- 
tions as Cattleya. The most prominent species is the 
one here described. 
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A. giganteum = (Z/nd/.).—Flowers dark purple and_ rose, 
densely and symmetrically arranged on the cylindrical spikes, 
which are from r2in. to 14in. long. Leaves dark green, about 2ft. 
long, borne on slender pseudo-bulbs. A native of Mexico. 


ARUNDINA. 


Though some six species of the genus drundina (Blume) 
are known, only one, 4. dambuswfolia, is at present in 
cultivation. They are of the tribe Efrdendree. The 
generic name is a diminutive of Avrando, and is in 
reference to the reed-like stems. 

Culture—These plants require a light position in the 
Dendrobium-house or stove, where only the bright rays 
of the sun are broken sufficiently to prevent scorching. 
During the growing season, abundance of moisture 1s 
required, with cooler conditions during the resting period. 
Belonging to the terrestrial class of Orchids, the potting 
compost should consist of good fibrous peat and loam, 
to which should be added a liberal sprinkling of rough 
sand or broken crocks to keep the material in a porous 
condition. Ample drainage should be afforded so as to 
avoid stagnation. 

A. bambusefolia (Z/zd/.).—This is a most distinct-looking 
plant, with large Lvelia-like flowers; sepals and petals pale 
magenta-rose ; lip rose, striped with orange on either side the 
white throat. Leaves pale green, ensiform. Stems 3ft. high, 
slender. Tropical Asia. (B. M., t. 7284.) 


ASPASIA. 


A genus of medium-sized epiphytal Orchids, of the 
tribe Vandee. They have the lip united to the column, 
and this gives rise to Lindley’s generic name (from 
aspasomat, | embrace). The flower-spikes are produced 
from the base of the broad, thin pseudo-bulbs at the edge 
between it and the sheathing basal leaves. 

The species require an intermediate-house temperature, 
and a compost of peat and sphagnum. A liberal supply 
of root moisture is needed while the plants are active. 
During the resting season sufficient only is required to 
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keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump state. The following 
are some of the best-known species in cultivation : 


A. lunata (Zind/.).—Flowers green, white, and brown, 
solitary; sepals and petals linear obtuse, spreading; lip three- 
lobed, lateral lobes short, middle one flat, nearly square, wavy. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong, two-edged. Height 1ft. Introduced from 
Rio Janeiro in 1843. 

A. odorata (/ort.).—Sepals and petals white, with brown 
spottings; lip with violet centre. Native of Brazil. 


A. principissa (Achéd. f.).—Flowers over 2in. across; sepals and 
petals light green, lined with brown; lip light buff, broadly 
pandurate, almost an inch long, with two parallel tubercles at 
the base. Introduced from Central America in 1888. An 
interesting species, with Odontoglossum-like flowers. 


BARKERIA (Av. and /¥esfc.). This genus is now included 
under Epidendrum. 


BARTHOLINA. 


A monotypic genus of the tribe Ophrydee, from South 
Africa, the species, B. pectinata, or Spider Orchid, being 
terrestrial. It should be grown in a cool greenhouse; the 
remarkably small tubers are best accommodated in a 
compost consisting of fibrous peat, loam, and _leaf-soil, 
with sufficient rough sand to render the compost porous. 
During active growth the plants require an abundance of 
root moisture. Overhead syringing in bright weather will 
also be beneficial. During the resting season little water 
will be required—only sufficient, in fact, to maintain the 
tubers in a plump condition. The name is a compli- 
mentary one of Robert Brown’s to Thomas Bartholin, a 
famous seventeenth century physiologist. 


B. pectinata (2. &r.).—The flowers, which are of a pale lilac, 
are 2in. to 3in. across the numerous spreading comb-like threads 
into which each segment of the three-parted lip is divided ; sepals 
erect; petals straight or falcate; scape 3in. to gin., and reddish- 
brown. They are produced in July. The leaves are solitary, 
orbicular, Sin. to rin. in diameter, convex, deeply two-lobed, lying 
flat on the ground. Tuber ovoid, din. long. Introduced in 1787. 
(B. M., t. 7450.) 
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Of this much-confused genus, founded by Lindley, only 
two or three species are entitled to be classed here, and 
but two are met with in cultivation, and those not at all 
commonly. Several of the species formerly included here 
have been transferred to Zygopetalum. It belongs to the 
tribe Vandew. The name was bestowed as a compliment 
to Mr. J. Bateman, a collector and cultivator of Orchids, 
and the author of a monograph on the Odontoglossuim. 
The cultural requirements are similar to those necessary 
for the small-growing species of Zygopetalum., 


B. Colleyi (Zind/.).—Flowers produced on a pendulous raceme, 
rising from the base of the pseudo-bulbs; sepals and_ petals 
brownish-purple within, green without; lp white. British Guiana, 
19346 (Bs Rat 1 7r4s) 

B. lepida (Acid. f.).—This species is closely allied to the pre- 
ceding, but has an erect inflorescence and flowers twice as large 
and of more vivid colours ; lip ligulate, trifid before the middle ; 
side lobes narrowly triangular, with teeth; middle lobe cuneate, 
obcordate. Brazil, 1878. 


BIFRENARIA. 


A genus of intermediate-house Orchids of the tribe 
Vandee, and allied to JJasrllaria, but distinguished there- 
from by having two frena, or caudicles, to their pollen- 
masses; hence Lindley’s name of Szfrenaria (from drs, 
twice, and /frenum, a strap). They are natives of Guiana, 
Brazil, and Colombia. The cultural requirements are 
identical with those recommended for Lycaste. The small- 
growing kinds are best accommodated in baskets or well- 
drained shallow pans, suspended from the roof. 

The following are the most prominent species in cultiva- 
tion at the present time: 


B. atropurpurea (Zixd/).—Flowers 2in. across, fragrant 
sepals and petals dull claret-red, stained yellowish in the centre 
lip bright rose, suffused with white, incurved at the sides, 
reflexed at the apex; scapes three- to five-flowered, oblong- 
lanceolate, 6in. to roin. long. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1828. Syn. A/axillaria atropurpurea. 


B. aurantiaca (Zind/.).—A synonym of B. tnodora. 
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B. Charlesworthii (/0//e).—Flowers yellow, with a_ few 
reddish-brown spots on the lip, about #in. long; scape 6in. 
long, bearing about six flowers. Leaves about gin. long. 
Pseudo-bulbs quadrangular, din. long. Brazil, 1894. This is 
allied to 4. racemosa. 

B. Harrisoniz (’chd. 7.).-—F lowers 3in. across; sepals and petals 
creamy-white, large and fleshy, the lateral ones with a spur-like 
base; lip purple, yellowish at the base, veined purple outside, 
the inner surface streaked with red; scape, one- or two-flowered. 
Brazil. Syns. Colaxn  Harrisonte, Dendrobium  Harrisonia, 
Lyeaste Harrtsonia, and Maxitlarta Harrisonie. (B. M., t. 2927.) 

B. inodora (Zina/.).—Flowers about 3in. across; sepals pale 
green, oblong, obtuse; petals brighter, but smaller; lip white, 
yellow, or dull rose, three-lobed, the middle lobe hairy and 
reflexed, the side ones erect. Rio de Janeiro, 1839. Syn. 
B. aurantiaca, (R. X. O. 1, t. 94, fe 1.) 


BLETIA. 


Under the above name, bestowed upon it by Ruiz and 
?avon, is found a large genus of terrestrial or epiphytal 
Orchids, several species of which are highly ornamental, 
and especially valuable because of the abundance and 
bright colours of their flowers. They are of the tribe 
Epidendrew, and are related to Phatus; they are natives 
of tropical America, China, and Japan. The plants are 
characterised by having round or flattened pseudo-bulbs, 
clustered on a creeping rhizome, and bearing from the top 
several long, narrow, plaited leaves, which fall off in 
autumn. The name Avetra (after Don Louis Blet, a 
Spanish botanist) has also been given to a section of what 
is now known as Lelia—as, for instance, Bletia Perrints, 
now called Lelia Perrinit. 

Culture-—Bletias are not difficult to cultivate: they 
require liberal treatment when growing, and after that a 
long season of rest. The most suitable compost for them 
is a mixture of fibrous yellow loam and decayed leaf-soil, 
with a little silver-sand. The kinds described below being 
truly terrestrial, the pseudo-bulbs should be buried just 
beneath the surface of the soil; about 2in. of drainage 
is sufficient. These plants may be grown in the cool- 
house or in a heated frame. For well-established specimens 
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occasional applications of weak manure-water will be found 
beneficial. After flowering, the plants may be placed out 
of doors, plunging the pots in ashes, and leaving the 
leaves exposed to full sunshine. They should be taken 
indoors on the approach of cold weather, and be kept on 
the dry side until new growth appears. 

B. acuminata (Acid. f.).—A synonym of Lelia rubescens 


B. Gebina (Lind/.).—A 
synonym of B. hyacinthina. 


B. Godseffiana (A7avs/.). 
—This is regarded simply as 
a small-flowered variety of 
B. verecunda, 

B. hyacinthina (2. 47.). 
—A useful and a handsome 
species, and one of the 
hardiest ; indeed, in favoured 
situations it has been grown 
outside. In the cool Orchid- 
house, its rosy-purple, graceful 
flowers produce a charming 
effect, and it well merits the 
little care necessary to grow 
it successfully. The leaves 
are long and plaited, and in 
spring, when the plant is in 
flower, are of a_ beautiful 
pale green, forming an ad- 
mirable background for the 


rosy-purple flowers. The 

flowers are numerous, on 

scapes about 1ft. high, each Fic. 19. Portion of RACEME 
flower measuring 2in. across; OF BLETIA HYACINTHINA 
the lip is purple, streaked (much reduced). 


and edged with crimson. 
Introduced from China in 1802. Syn. B. Gebina. (Fig. 19; 
B. M., t. 1492.) 

B. patula (//o0k.).—This handsome plant has rounded pseudo- 
bulbs, 2in. in diameter, and plaited leaves 1}ft. in length. The 
flower-spike rises from the young growth in March, and grows 
to 3ft. in height, bearing about a score of reddish-lilac coloured 
flowers, each upwards of z2in. across The base of the lip is 
white, as are also the six ridges occurring on the disk. During 
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growth this plant requires a warmer atmosphere than the others, 
and should be placed with the Cattleyas. A native of the West 
Indies ; introduced in 1830. (B. M., t. 3518.) 

B. Shepherdii (/vck.).—A_ strong-growing species, producing 
its long, branching spikes of flowers during the winter months. 
They are of a uniform deep purple colour, except the centre 
of the lip, which is nearly white. The leaves are broadly lance- 
shaped, and about r}ft. Jong. A native of Jamaica; introduced 
in 1825). (BL Mes. ty 33.09.) 

B. Sherrattiana (azem.).—This species is probably the 
prettiest of all. Its pseudo-bulbs are flattened, 2in. in diameter, 
and carry three or four plaited leaves, which taper towards each 
end. he flowers are of delicate texture, but large and showy ; 
they are produced towards the top of an erect spike, 3ft. in 
height, twelve or more flowers occurring on a spike. The sepals 
and petals are of a bright rosy-red colour, and about rin. long, 
the former being oblong in shape, and bluntish, and the latter 
being twice as broad, and rounded. ‘The lip is three-lobed, of a deep 
rosy-purple, with three parallel, golden-yellow, raised lines, traversing 
the white centre. Introduced from Colombia in 1864. (B. M., 
t. 5646.) 

B. verecunda (2. 4,r.).—An interesting plant, which is now 
and again imported and offered as new. It was the first introduced 
of all exotic Orchids, having been cultivated in England by Collinson 
in 1731. It has flattened, underground pseudo-bulbs, tall, plaited, 
grass-like foliage, and erect, branching racemes 2ft to 3ft. high, 
bearing numerous reddish-purple flowers. Compared with others 
here described, it is not beautiful, but it is worth growing for the 
sake of its historical interest. It requires a warm-house temperature, 
and blooms in summer. A native of Central America and the 
West Indies. 


B. Woodfordii (//00k.).—A synonym of Phaius maculatus. 
BOLLEA (&chd. f.). See Zygopetalum. 


BONATEA. 


A terrestrial stove Orchid, of the tribe Ophridee, allied to 
Flabenarta, and requiring similar culture. The genus 1s 
named after Dr. Bonato, a distinguished Italian botanist. 

B. speciosa (/17//d.).—V lowers white, galeate ; petals bipartite ; 
racemes many-flowered, compact; bracts cucullate, acuminate. 
Introduced from the Cape of Good Hope in 


1820. Syn. 
Habenaria Bonatea. (B. M., t. 2926; L. B. Cy t. 28a: 


) 
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The plant sometimes met with under the above name is now 
correctly known as Ceelia bella. 


BRASSAVOLA. 


Closely allied to Cattleva and Lelia is this genus of 
epiphytal Orchids of the tribe Epzdendrew. In fact, so nearly 
is it allied, that Lea Dighbyana and L. glauca were 
at one time classed as Brassavolas. The name is a com- 
plimentary one to Dr. Brassavola, an eminent Venetian 
botanist, and was bestowed by Robert Brown. The 
species require similar conditions to those recommended 
for Cattleya, and to be suspended in such a position that 
they obtain an abundance of light. 

B. acaulis (Zind/. and Pax/.).—A large-flowered species ; sepals 
and petals long, narrow, greenish and creamy-white ; lip large, heart- 
shaped, and pure white ; base of the tube spotted with rose. Leaves 
very narrow and rush-like. Central America, 1852. 

B. cucullata (2. 4r.).—This species bears a very long-tubed 
flower on a short scape ; sepals cream, tinged with red ; petals white ; 
lip three-lobed, the middle one beak-like. South America. By 
some authors this is considered synonymous with B. cuspidata 
(Hook.). (B. M., t. 543.) 

B. cuspidata (//ook.)—A synonym of B. cucullata. 

B. elegans (/ook.).—A synonym of Zetramicra rigida. 

B. lineata (/oo4.).—Flowers large, very fragrant ; sepals and 
petals creamy-white ; lip pure white. Leaves long, terete, tapering 
to a point, very green. South America, 1850. 

B. venosa (Zind/.).—Flowers small and compact; sepals and 
petals white ; lip creamy-white, strongly veined. Honduras, 18309. 


BRASSIA. 


In the genus Srassta (R. Lr.), of the tribe Vande, are 
included some thirty species. They are somewhat widely 
distributed over tropical America. There is very little 
difference, in a botanical sense, between Srassia and 
Oncidtum, some botanists uniting the two under the latter 
name.  Horticulturally, however, Grassza is very distinctly 
characterised by the long, tail-like form of its sepals and 
petals, and by the absence of wings from the sides of the 
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column. The name is in honour of Mr. William Brass, a 
botanical collector of the end of the eighteenth century. - 
All the cultivated species are robust, free-growing plants, 
very similar to some Oncidiums in habit, and when strong 
they flower every year. The flowers are not remarkable 
for any brilliancy of colour, but they find many admirers 
on account of their large size and spider-like form. 

Culture —These plants succeed in either pots or pans ; 
the drainage must be thorough, and they should be potted 
in good fibrous peat, with a little sphagnum and sand 
added. They should be placed in the intermediate-house, 
and be liberally supplied with water during the summer. 
In winter they should be kept in the same position, and 
given just sufficient moisture to prevent the pseudo-bulbs 
from shrivelling. The flowers remain in good condition a 
long time on the plants. 

B. antherotes (2:40. f.).—A handsome, free-growing plant, 
with healthy, green foliage, and stout flower-spikes, sometimes 2ft. 
or more in length, bearing many rich yellow flowers, each 7in. 
across; the sepals are long and narrow; petals only half as long, 
purplish-black at the base; lip triangular, yellow, barred with 
brown. Colombia, 1879. 

B. brachiata (Z/nd/.).—Flowers very large, seven to ten on a 
raceme ; sepals and petals yellowish-green, spotted near the base, 
6in. long; petals gin. long, with more spots at the base ; lip bright 
yellow, the basal half with revolute margins; crest white, spotted 
with orange. Leaves linear-lanceolate, gin. to 12in. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs gin. to sin. long. Guatemala, 1843. (B. R., 1847, t. 29.) 

B. Gireoudiana (cfd. f).—A fine, bold-growing species, 
producing its many-flowered scapes of singular and_ beautiful 
flowers during the spring and early summer. The remarkable 
attenuation of the sepals, which is so characteristic of Bvrassia, 
is well exemplified in this species. In general character it 
resembles &. Lanceana, the sepals and petals being bright yellow, 
spotted and blotched with deep red, and the lip. similarly 
coloured. Native of Costa Rica. (Xenia, t. 32.) 


B. Lanceana (Zind/.).—A plant of robust growth, with dark 
green pseudo-bulbs and leaves, and a many-flowered scape. The 
narrow, tapering sepals and petals are bright yellow, blotched 
with brown, or sometimes with dull red; the lip is wholly yellow, 
slightly spotted at the base, and much waved. In the typical 
form the lip is rather more than half as long as the sepals. 


The flowers are deliciously fragrant, and last in full beauty for 
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two or three weeks; they are produced in summer. It is a 
native of Surinam, whence it was introduced by Mr. J. H. 
Lance, in 1843. (Fig. 20; B. M,, t. 3577.) 

Var. macrostachva.— A very large-flowered form, the sepals 
being nearly 5in. in length. 

Var. pumila.—In this the sepals are pale yellow, without 
spots or markings, and the petals are of the same colour, but 
tinged with purple near the base. 


Fic. 20.—FLOWER OF BRASSIA LANCEANA 


(3 nat. size). 


B. Lawrenceana (Zivd/.).—Though often confounded with 
B. Lanceana, this is, nevertheless, quite distinct. The flowers 
are large and sweet-scented, the sepals and petals bright yellow, 
spotted with cinnamon-brown and green; the lip is also yellow, 
tinged with green. It flowers in spring or summer, and lasts for 
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a long time in full beauty. Introduced from Brazil in 1839. 
(B. R., 1841, t. 18.) 

Var. dongissima (Rehb. f.) has a many-flowered scape, nearly aft. 
in length. The sepals are deep orange-yellow, blotched and 
spotted with reddish-purple, and as much as 7in. in length. 
The lip is about 3in. in length, pale yellow, dotted and spotted 
towards the base with purple. It is a magnificent variety, and 
flowers during August and September. Costa Rica, 1867. 
(B. M., t. 5748.) 

B. maculata (&. 4r.).—One of the earliest exotic Orchids 
that flowered in Britain, having been introduced in 1806, and 
figured in the ‘“ Bota- 
nical Register” — in 
1814, from a_ plant 
which flowered at Kew. 
The sepals and _ petals 
are pale yellow, ir 
regularly spotted with 
brown, the former 
being short compared 
with those of other 
species; the lip is 
large and spoon-shaped, 
white, spotted about 
the centre with brown 
and purple. Its flowers, 
which are somewhat 
showy, are produced 
during spring and early 
summer. It is a native 
of Jamaica. (Fig. 21; 
B. R., t. 1691.) 

Var. guttata.—This 
is in cultivation under 
the name of B. I rave. 
It has greenish flowers, 
spotted with purplish-brown throughout. The blossoms vary a 
good deal in size in different examples. Native of Guatemala. 
(B. M., t. 4003.) 


Fic. 21. FLOWER OF BRASSIA MACULATA 


(nat. size). 


B. verrucosa (Zind/.).—A robust plant, with large, deep 
green foliage; the scape is many-flowered, the blossoms being 
large, with greenish-white sepals and petals, which are blotched 
with blackish purple. The lip is white, ornamented with 
numerous little green protuberances, or warts, from which the 
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species takes its name. It is a showy plant, and an abundant 
bloomer, the flowers appearing in May and June. Introduced 
from Guatemala in 1838. (Batem. Ore., t. 22.) 

The best variety is that known as grandiflora, the flowers of 
which are larger than in the type. 

B. Wrayz (ook.).—A synonym of B&B. maculata guttata. 


BRASSO-CATTLEYA. 


By this name are known hybrids derived from the inter- 
crossing of Svrassavola and Cattleya. They require the 
same cultural conditions as Cat¢leva. 


B.-C. Lindlevana = B. tuberculata X C. intermedia (nat. hyb.) 
B.-C. nivalis = B. fragrans X C. intermedia (Leeman). 


BRASSO-=-CATT.-=LAELIA. 


A name given to a hybrid produced from the inter- 
crossing of Arasso-Cattleya and Lelio-Cattleya. It requires 
intermediate-house treatment. 

B.-C.-L. Lindlevano-elegans = B. C. Lindlevana X L. C. elegans 
(Lawrence). 


BROMHEADIA. 


Dr. Lindley gave the name to this small genus of stove 
Orchids, of the tribe Vandee, which is in compliment to 
Sir Edward Finch Bromhead. The plants require East 
Indian -house treatment. The potting compost should 
consist of equal portions fibrous peat and sphagnum. 


B. palustris (Zivd/.) is the only species in cultivation. The 
flowers are large, sweetly scented, opening in the early morning 
and very soon closing; sepals pure white, or tinged with pink, 
thin. long; petals pure white; lip white, veined with violet-pink ; 
racemes about 3in. long. Leaves spreading, rather distant below, 
and gradually passing into sheaths at the top of the otherwise 


bare stem. Introduced from Malaya in 1840. (B. M., t. goor.) 


BROUGHTONIA. 


A very compact-growing evergreen Orchid, of the tribe 
Epidendree@, closely allied to Lela, and named after 
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Mr. Arthur Broughton, an English botanist. It requires 
intermediate-house treatment, and does best grown in 
baskets or on blocks of wood, with a little peat and moss 
placed amongst the roots. <A fairly humid position at all 
seasons should be assigned it, but when in active growth 
it requires an abundance of water and a bright light, only 
sufficient shade being provided to protect the foliage 
from scorching. This genus now includes Lelopszs. 

B. sanguinea (2. 4r.).—Flowers blood-coloured, rather large, 
disposed in a terminal panicle; scape divided; column distinct, 
or at the very base united with the unguiculate lip, which is 
lengthened at the base into a tube, connate with the ovarium. 
Leaves twin, oblong, seated on a pseudo-bulb. Jamaica, 1793. 
(B. M., t. 3076.) 


BROWNLEEA. 


Three species of greenhouse terrestrial Orchids, of the 
tribe Ophrydee, natives of South Africa, make up_ this 
genus. They are closely allied to Dzsa, but have a very 
small upturned lip, and an erect, concave, or helmet- 
shaped odd sepal without a spur. Only one species has 
been known to cultivation, and this requires similar 
treatment to Desa. Harvey stands sponsor for the name, 
which is in honour of the Rev. J. Brownlee, a missionary 
stationed in King William’s Town, Caffraria. 

B. cerulea (//arv.).—Flowers pale blue, with violet dots and a 
long, straight spur ; spikes erect, lax, many-flowered. Leaves, two or 
three, sessile or shortly petiolate, ovate or lanceolate, acuminate, 
three-ribbed. Stems erect, annual, springing from an amorphous, 
lobed tuber. Introduced 1893. (B. M., t. 7309.) 


BULBOPHYLLUM. 


Few of the species of the genus Bulbophyllum (Thou.), 
of the tribe Epzdendree, find favour with Orchid-growers. 
Those here described are in cultivation, and are either 
pretty or deserving of notice on account of the singular 
structure of their flowers. The rhizome is stout and 
creeping, and usually the pseudo-bulbs are small and 
roundish, bearing one or two stiff, leathery leaves on the 
top, and thus giving rise to the generic name (from dz/bos, 
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a bulb, and pfhyllon, a leaf). The flowers are chiefly 
remarkable in the lip, which is jointed and movable, a 
very slight touch being sufficient to produce an oscillatory 
motion. In some instances a dense tuft of hairs occurs 
at the point of the lip 
and other segments, and 
here the movement is 
started by the slightest 
breath of air. The 
genus is also interest- 
ing as containing, on 
the one hand, one of 
the most gigantic of 
Orchids—B.  Beccarii— 
and, on the other, one 
of the most minute— 
B. pygm@um, a native 
of New Zealand. 

Culture —The species 
enumerated below are 
all natives of the 
tropics, and require a 
warm, moist atmosphere 
when growing; even 
when at rest it is not 
advisable to allow them 
to become quite dry. 
The dwarf - growing 
section does best in 
shallow pans or baskets, 
suspended near the 
roof-glass, the cornpost 
consisting of equal 
parts fibrous peat and 
sphagnum, pressed 
moderately firm. 

A paper read by 
Mr. W. H. White, at 
one of the meetings of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
and since published in the “Journal,” gives some interest- 
ing matter in respect of this peculiar and beautiful class 
of plants. They should be more extensively cultivated. 


Fic. 22. BULBOPHYLLUM 
BARBIGERUM 


(3 nat. size). 
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B. anceps (o/fe).—Flowers of moderate size; dorsal sepal and 
petals yellowish, dotted with purple; lateral sepals white, striped 
with purple; lip purple; racemes lax. Leaves oblong, obtuse. 
Pseudo - bulbs. very broad, compressed. Borneo, 1892. An 
elegant species. (Lindenia, viil., t. 351.) 

B. barbigerum (Z/7d/.).—An_ interesting little plant, with 
pseudo-bulbs less than tin. in diameter, bearing one oblong, 
fleshy leaf. The flower-spike springs from the base of the 
pseudo-bulb and carries eight to twelve flowers. |The sepals are 
pointed, and of a chocolate-brown colour; the petals small and 
inconspicuous ; and the lip, which is long and narrow, is of a 
yellowish tint, terminating in a brush of dark purple silk-like 
hairs. The lp is set in a rocking motion by the least current 
of air. Sierra Leone, 1836. (Fig. 22; B. M., t. 5288.) 

B. Beccarii (Acid. f).—This is one of the most extra- 
ordinary members, not only of the Orchid family, but of the 
whole Vegetable Kingdom. Its flowers have the reputation of 
giving off the vilest odour of any known plant. It is a gigantic 
Orchid, with rhizomes big enough to encircle the large trees on 
which it grows—resembling, it is said, the coils of a serpent. 
The leaf is the largest of any of the Orchidez, measuring 2ft. 
in length by 13ft. in breadth; it is also very thick and leathery. 
The flowers, which are produced in dense, pendulous racemes, 
measure Jin. in diameter. They are of a light brown, painted 
with violet, the lip being brown, with a violet hue, while the 
peduncles are rosy, with violet lines. When this plant was first 
flowered at Kew, some years ago, the stench from the flowers 
was so powerful as to render the Orchid-house unbearable, and a 
lady who attempted to make a drawing of the plant fainted 
because of the smell. Originally found by Thomas Lobb in 
Berneo in 1853, and again by Doctor Beccari, in 1867. (B. M., 
t. 65609.) 

B. calamarium (Z77d@/.).—A pretty little plant, with short, 
dark green, leathery leaves, roundish pseudo-bulbs, and a slender 
scape rft. to 13ft. high, bearing a spike of yellow and purple 
flowers 4in. long: the lip is deeply and elegantly fringed. Sierra 
Leone, 1843. (B. M., t. 4088.) 

B. Dayanum (AX. /.).—Flowers tin. in diameter, ciliated 
with long hairs; sepals greenish, with purple streaks; petals blood- 
red, with yellow margins; lip green, with red ridges on the disk ; 
scape wanting, leaves gin. long, elliptic, reddish beneath. Pseudo- 
bulbs rin. long, crowded. Tenasserim, 1865. (B. M., t. 6119.) 

B. Dearei (Achd. /).—This is probably the handsomest. of 
the genus, having large, showy flowers, 3in. in width. The 
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pseudo-bulbs are clustered, about rin. in diameter, and bear a 
solitary, oval leaf, 4in. to 6in. long. The prevailing colour of the 
flower is a tawny yellow, with dark reticulating veins, and spotted 
with purple. The triangular lip is jointed and flexible, and is 
rendered conspicuous by a horseshoe-shaped crest. Borneo and 
Phihppines, 1883. Syn. Sarcopodium Dearet. 

B. grandiflorum (8/me).—Flowers solitary, large, densely- 
reticulated with brown ona pale ground ; sepals lanceolate, attenuate, 
4in. to 5in. long, free, the upper one twice as broad as the lateral 
ones, strongly arching over at the base, and hanging down in front ; 
leaves solitary, elliptic, 2}in. to 3in. long. Pseudo-bulbs about rin. 
long, distinct, four-angled. Rhizome creeping. New Guinea, 1887. 
(Lindenia, ii1., t. 108.) 

B. lemniscatum (arish).— One of the most singularly beautiful 
of small-fowered Orchids. It has small, warty pseudo-bulbs, and 
erect, slender scapes, bearing at the apex a recurved spike of purple 
flowers of very curious structure. Each of the sepals bears a 
relatively long, club-shaped appendage, attached by a_ hair-like 
point, so that it moves very easily. Under a magnifying lens these 
flowers are exceedingly interesting. Moulmein, 1870. (B. M., 
t. 5961.) 

B. Lobbii (Z7za/.).— A desirable species, somewhat resembling 
ZB, Dearet. It has flowers 3in. to 4in. in diameter, produced singly, 
on slender stalks, 4in. long, from the base of the one-leaved pseudo- 
bulbs. The leaf is oblong, and about 6in. in length. The spreading 
sepals and petals are of a deep, tawny yellow, the upper sepal being 
spotted at the back with purple; the lip is reflexed, and, like the 
broad, short column, is yellow, spotted with purple. It flowers in 
June. A native of Java, Moulmein, &c.; introduced in 1846. Syns. 
Sarcopodium HHenshalli, S. Lobbit. (B. M., t. 4532.) 

Var. stamense has leaves longer and more leathery than the type, 
and its lemon-coloured flowers are marked with veins and spots of 
reddish-crimson. 


BURLINGTONIA. 


According to Bentham and Hooker this is now relegated to 
Rodriguezia. 


CALADENIA. 


Belonging to the genus Caladenia (R. Lr.), we have 
some pretty greenhouse, terrestrial Orchids of the tribe 
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Neottiee, natives of New Zealand and Australia. The 
generic name is derived from fa/os, beautiful, and aden 
a gland, and is in reference to the disk of the labellum 
being beset with glands. Flowers few, loosely racemose or 
solitary, often erect, pedicellate; bracts small; sepals sub- 
equal, free, narrow; petals narrow, erect or spreading. 
The species should be grown in a cool greenhouse. When 
growing, they require careful watering, and during the 
dormant state only sufficient moisture should be afforded 
to maintain the pseudo-bulbs in a normal plump. state. 
They require a compost consisting of peat, loam, and 
rough sand in about equal proportions. There are about 
thirty species enumerated, but probably none are seen 
in cultivation outside botanic gardens, where the species 
usually found is C. Paterson? (R. Br.) and its variety 
dilatata. 


CALANTHE. 


Numerous very handsome species of the genus Calauthe 
(XR. Br.) are in cultivation. They belong to the Lpzden- 
dree. The generic name has been well bestowed, and is 
from alos, beautiful, and azcthos, a flower. Most of them 
are robust - growing, terrestrial plants, producing large, 
broad, many-ribbed or plaited leaves, which are ever- 
green or deciduous; the racemes are long, bearing many 
flowers, and these are distinguished by their spurred lip, 
which is attached to the column, and by the eight thick, 
waxy pollen-masses adhering to a separate gland. About 
forty species are known, chiefly natives of Asia, a few 
being American. 

The deciduous section of Calanthes deserve to be special 
favourites with amateurs, because, in the first place, they 
produce an abundance of showy flowers, which last a long 
time in full beauty; and, secondly, they are, as a rule, so 
easily managed that anyone possessing a stove may grow 
them successfully, and may be sure of an abundance of 
bloom. 

We doubt if there are any more popular Orchids in 
cultivation than this section of Calanthes, for we find 
them extensively grown in almost every garden where 
there is a demand for flowers at the dullest season 
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Calanthe. 
of the year. The different varieties of C. vestita and 
the hybrids of the C. Vesfchit section are those principally 
found. 

The evergreen Calanthes are more interesting as 
botanical plants, and are not extensively cultivated. They 
require stove treatment where the atmospheric conditions 
can be retained in a humid state for the greater portion 
of the year. The compost should consist of two parts 
fibrous peat to one of sphagnum, with sufficient rough 
sand to keep the whole porous. Liberal drainage should 
also be afforded. 

For the deciduous section the bulbs should be re-potted 
in February or March. The best results are got from 
plants grown singly. Turfy loam, with leaf-soil, dried cow- 
manure, and a sprinkling of sand and sphagnum, forms a 
good mixture, and the pots should be one-quarter filled 
with drainage. Plant the bulbs on the top of the soil, so 
that the new growth is not buried; press the soil firmly, 
and leave about sin. of space for water. Give no water 
till the new roots have penetrated into the soil, and,then 
water carefully until the fresh growth is well away, when 
a liberal supply at the roots, on the leaves, and in the 
atmosphere is necessary. The best position for the plants 
all through the summer is close to the glass, on the 
lightest side of a moist stove. When the new bulbs are 
approaching full size, weak liquid manure may be given 
weekly. Do not dry the plants off till after the flowers 
are over. By careful management some of the foliage may 
be got to remain on the plants till they flower. When in 
bloom, a dry, warm house is most favourable to the 
duration of the flowers. If started in small pots, the 
plants must be removed into larger ones as the soil fills 
with roots. The size and strength of the inflorescence are 
regulated by those of the pseudo-bulbs. These plants may 
be multiplied by divisions of the pseudo-bulbs, placing 
them on sandy soil, in a moist hothouse or a frame, until 
they show signs of growing. During the resting season 
the plants should be placed on a shelf in a warm house, 
where they will obtain sufficient moisture from the atmo- 
sphere to sustain them until the re-potting season returns. 
The flowers are amongst the most useful for cutting for 
decorative work of all kinds. In the neighbourhood of 
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London, the flowers of this and other allied Calanthes are 
much damaged by foggy weather. 

C. bicolor (Zivd/.).—A synonym of C. striata. 

C. Masuca (Zind/.). A bold-growing, evergreen plant, with 
large, many-ribbed, dark green leaves, and stout, erect flower- 
spikes, 2ft. or more high. The flowers are spreading, tin. 


FIG. 23. CALANTHE VERATRIFOLIA, SHOWING HABIT 


(much reduced). 


across, the segments overlapping; they are very numerous, 
with deep violet sepals and petals, which change into lilac with 
age, whilst the lip is of an intense violet-purple. This species 
commences to bloom during early summer, and continues until 
autumn; it is almost always to be found with a few spikes of 
flowers upon it. Native of Northern India, whence it was 
introduced about 1842. (B. M., t. 4541.) 
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C. Sieboldii (A/axim.).—A synonym of C. siriata. 

C. striata (2. Z4r.).—A Japanese species, sometimes grown 
under the names of C. décolor and C. Sveboldtit, Flowers in a 
loose raceme; sepals and petals are oblong, acute, yellow outside 
and brownish within; lip light yellow, deeply three-lobed, the 
middle lobe being again shortly bilobed and having three ridges 
that are raised into tubercles at their apex and near their base ; 
stem 18in. high. Leaves broadly lanceolate, acute, 6in. to roin. 
long. Introduced in 1888. (B. M., t. 7026.) 


C. veratriiolia (2. 47.).—In general appearance this plant 
resembles C. J/aswea, producing bold, dark green, evergreen 
leaves, 2ft. long, and erect, many-flowered spikes, which in 
strong plants attain a length of 3ft. The individual flowers 
are not large, but they are very numerous, crowding the upper 
part of the scape; they are pure white. They are developed in 
spring and early summer, and if not wetted, last long in beauty. 
Although an old introduction, this species is still frequently 
shown among exhibition collections of Orchids. It is a native 
of India, Australia, &c (Fig: 235 B. M., t 2615:) 


C. vestita (Jl a//.).— 
One of the most popular 
of all Orchids, and one 
of the oldest favourites. It 
is grown in every garden 
where stove plants are 
cultivated, and is frequently 
the only Orchid represented. 
It was introduced in 1848 
by Messrs. Veitch and Sons, 
since which time it has 
been considerably improved 
by cultivation and selection, 
and has also been useful 
for hybridisation purposes. 
The type has apple-shaped E 
pseudo-bulbs ; large, plaited, Gans 
bright green leaves; and 
a basal flower-spike, from Fic. 24. FLrowers or CALANTHE 
rft. to 3ft. long, sometimes VES TIPA-GICANTES 
branching. Each flower is (3 nat. size). 
about 2in. across; sepals - 
and petals are similar, spreading ;_ lip large, divided into four 
lobes, pure white, with a yellow blotch in the throat. Flowering 
time, early winter. Native of Moulmein. (B. M., t. 4671.) 
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There are numerous named varieties, the best of which are: 
Var. Zournier?, with flowers smaller than the type. 

Var. gigantea.—Larger in all its parts; spike very stout ; 
flowers large, white, with a blood-red eye. This retains its 
foliage till new growth begins, and flowers from November to 
March. (Fig. 24.) 

Var. nivalis.—Flowers pure white. 

Var. porphyrea.—Flowers wholly blood-crimson, with a deeper- 
coloured eye. 

Var. Reguierii—Spike compact; flowers tinged all over with 
rose, differing slightly in form from the type. 

Var. rubro-oculata.—Flowers large, with a crimson blotch 
instead of yellow, in the throat. 

Var. Zurnerii—Flowers more compact on the spike, smaller 
than in the type; throat blotched with rose-red. 


The following are hybrids :— 


PATO GIGS 5) nosis G8 a Roane veratrifolia and Cooksonti (Sander). 

Alexanderl oo cccc ccs vestita rubro-oculata and Vertchii (Cookson). 

atro-rubens .......0.. William Murray and Oakwovod Ruby (Cookson). 

PUP HOR GE xe test saat to Regnierti and rosea. 

Parberiana ..........vestita and Turnerit (Barber). 

Baron Schreder...... vestita rubro-oculata gigantea and Regniertt 
(Schreeder). 

DOU Orns ecncactinsild yd alae Turnerti and Vertchii (Veitch). 

Lryan . vestita rubro-oculata and MH illiamsi? (Cookson). 

Dutrfordeense: 2.6 vices vestita and Veitchii (Lawrence). 

COST nla ie Td aaa pS a vestita nivalis and westita (Lawrence). 

COORSOMU sss wens Veitchti and vestita luteo-oculata (Cookson). 

Darblayana.... cc... Regnierti and vestita gigantea (D’ Arblay). 

DOM Be hie glad Vasuca and furcata (Veitch). 

Lclipse vestita Regnierti and veratrifolia. 

PERO WISE ne eats aati vestita luteo-oculata and vestita Turnertt. 

PYCvINGne! seas Faces vestita and Veltchii. 

PMOVCNGE! pene syne bella and Veitchit (Wilshere). 

OU CIS Sar perentee temytsdy Ais Sanderiana and vwestita rubro-oculata gigantea 
(Veitch). 

SLO ss ecg ies notes Vettchti and vestita rubro-oculata (Hall). 

FL IOL MS ec tenhaee acaritoes 8 2 vestita rubro-oculata and Teitchit (Cookson). 

MTATIUELD ook we ene oe Turnerti and Veitchié (Veitch and Bennett-Poe). 

LADPOSIOR cee nd eR eK unrecorded (Lawrence). 

Dee ee Sanderiana and veratrifolia. 


lentiginosa labrosa and Vettchit. 
Masuco-tricarinata ..,.Jfasuca and tricarinata (Veitch). 


NIG ORBU 2 Bak ri a8 ed Mceateaes unrecorded (Moore). 
ALG CSU sere oars wea eee as nivalis and Veitchid (Williams). 
DN ODET Ea a sec ih Cees veratrifolia and Cooksonit. 


Oakwood Ruby sstita rubro-oculata and rosea (Cookson). 
CUNT. oop pe es Vettchti and nivea. 
PROVO co rcess cin ie wake Feitchii and vestita Turnerit. 
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POPU MEG Fog oaisiatenids labrosior and vestita rubro-oculata (Lawrence). 
FEUCT LENS a5 rs een eames unrecorded (Lawrence), 
Rollinson 4 cc kes veratrifolia and Masuca. 

Sandhurstiana ...... rosea and vestita rubro-oculata (Lawrence). 
sanguinaria ee rade 2 ease vestita and Veitchit (Lawrence). 

PSYC a ee mE Veitchit and vestita rubro-oculata (Veitch). 
DSCOUE cers estenih Seagrass bss vestita rubro-oculata and rosea (Cookson), 
SOLERO oan ta acres rosea and Bryan (Cookson). 


Fic. 25. FLOWER OF CALANIHE VEITCHII 


(nat. size). 
Veitchit (Fig. 25) ....vosea and vestita (Veitch). 
WEP OIOF os big wk ew unrecorded (Lawrence). 
Victoria Regina...... Veitchit and rosea (Sander). 
William Murray ....vestita rubro-oculata and Hilliamstt (Cookson). 


CALOPOGON. 


Very pretty, hardy, tuberous-rooted Orchids, of the 
tribe Neottiee. The name Calopogon (R. Br.) is from 
kalos, beautiful, and fogon, a beard, and is in allusion 
to the fringed lip. The species are suited for a good 
shady position at the foot of a rockery, or for an open 
situation in a hardy fernery. Perhaps the only species in 
cultivation is 

C. pulchellus (2. ZB7.).—Flowers purple, with a very pale 
yellow beard, or tuft of hairs, growing from the lip; two or 

G 
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three to a plant. Leaves few, radical, grass-like. Height 1$ft. 
North America, 1791. Syn. Lemodorum tuberosum. (S. B. F.G.,, 


t. 115.) 


CALYPSO. 


Salisbury bestowed the above name upon this monotypic 
genus after that of the Greek goddess, the species being an 
elegant terrestrial Orchid of the tribe Apedendree. It thrives 
well in half-shady spots on the margins of rock-gardens 
or asa bog-plant, in a soil composed of peat, leaf-mould, 
and sand. It should be thickly covered with cocoa-nut 
fibre refuse during winter. 


C. borealis (Sa/isd.).—Flowers solitary, delicate rose and brown, 
with yellow crest on the lip; labellum longer than the sepals, the 
lateral lobes cohering in their upper parts over the saccate 
central one, which is usually bifid at the lip, resembling those of 
Cypripedium. Leaves solitary, thin, many-nerved, ovate or 
cordate. Stems usually thickening into pseudo-bulbs. Northern 
Hemisphere, 1820. (B. M., t. 2763.) 


CAMARIDIUM. 


About a dozen species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, 
natives of tropical America, are included in the genus 
Camaridium (Lindl.), of the tribe Vandee. The name is 
derived from samara, meaning an arched roof, and is in 
allusion to the arched tip of the stigma. Flowers 
mediocre, solitary, produced from the axils of the dis- 
tichous leaves. The species require an intermediate-house 
temperature. 


C. Lawrenceanum (/or¢.).— Sepals and petals yellowish- 
white, the former spotted with reddish-purple, most distinctly on 
the back; lip deep, dark purple, yellowish-white at the apex, din. 
long; column yellowish-white, with a purple stigma; peduncles 
axillary, one-flowered. Leaves rhin. to 3in. long, linear obtuse. 
Pseudo-bulbs iin. long, elliptic-oblong, compressed, two-leaved at 
the apex. Introduced in 1894. 


C. ochroleucum (Zid/.).—Flowers yellowish-white, produced 
in July. Leaves ligulate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, compressed, 
smooth. Height t2in. Trinidad, 1823. Syn. Cymbidium 
ochroleucum. (B. M., t. 4141.) 
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CATASETUM. 


Although, with one or two exceptions, the flowers of 
Catasetum (Rich.) are not beautiful, yet their quaint appear- 
ance and remarkable structure, together with the power 
they have of ejecting the pollen-masses when either of 
the horns attached to the column is touched, render them 
objects of greater interest to many than even their most 
showy allies. It is from the position of these two horns 
that the genus derives its name—from fafa, downward, 
and seta, a bristle. The genus, which belongs to the 
Vande@, and is an extensive one, deserves much more 
attention from Orchid-cultivators than it has _ hitherto 
received. The pseudo-bulbs are, in most instances, short 
and stem-like, bearing four or five plaited leaves, with 
stout, membranous veins. The flowers are borne on erect 
or drooping racemes, and are usually green, yellow, and 
brown, with sepals and petals of a firm, leathery texture. 
Occasionally flowers of different sexes are produced on 
the same pseudo-bulb. 

Culture—Catasetums are not difficult to grow, the 
essential points to be observed being abundance of heat 
and moisture during active growth, and afterwards a well- 
marked period of rest. They succeed in either pots or 
baskets, in a compost of fibry peat, chopped  sphag- 
num, and silver-sand. Water must not be given until 
growth has fairly commenced, and at all times it must be 
prevented from lodging in the centres of the growths. 
Catasetums require a greater amount of light than most 
Orchids, and are well suited if grown along with tropical 
Dendrobiums. When the leaves begin to drop off, the 
plants should be removed to an airy position in an 
intermediate temperature, only sufficient water being then 
given to prevent the shrivelling of the pseudo-bulbs 

The enumeration given below is only a selection from 
the sixty species known; but it represents the best of 
those introduced. 

C. Bungerothii (4. Z. 8r.).—This species is by far the 
finest of those introduced. The pseudo-bulbs are 8in. to r2in. 
high, and taper towards the top; the leaves are of a greyish 
tint, and have several prominent parallel nerves or ribs. The 
flowers are greenish or cream-white at first, finally becoming a 
beautiful ivory-white; they measure 24in. across. The sepals are 
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lance-shaped, and pointed, the upper one, with the two petals, 
forming a kind of hood above the column. The lip is broad, 
and spoon-shaped, with a depression or pit in the centre, and 
finely serrated at the edge. Introduced from Tropical America in 
1882. (B. M., t. 6998.) Syn. Corvanthes Bungerothit. There is 
a form with narrow light red sepals, broad, long, acute, white 
petals, and a white lip. This is known as C. frleatum. 

C. Christyanum (chd. f).—A curious species, with stout, 
tapering pseudo-bulbs, and long, plaited leaves. The flower-spike 
is erect, bearing six to twelve flowers, which are developed 
during September and October. The sepals and petals are of a 
dull chocolate-brown, and the lip is bright green, shaded with 
purple. Native of Brazil. (W. O. A., t. 83.) 

C. Garnettianum (fo//e).—This is allied to C. barbatum 
(Zind/.), but smaller. Flowers about isin. in diameter; sepals 
and petals lanceolate-linear, toin. long, acute, light green, densely 
spotted with dark brown; lip white, in. long, linear, divided 
into bristles at the apex, and with shorter bristles on the margin 
below; scape erect, several-flowered. Leaves lanceolate, in. 
long. Pseudo-bulbs sin. to 2in. long, compressed-ovate or 
conical. Brazil, 1888. (B. M., t. 7069.) 

C. longifolium (Zzvd/.).—A most remarkable Orchid, found 
growing on the top of a species of palm in British Guiana, 
‘Yhe pseudo-bulbs are stout and grey, and they have the curious 
habit of growing downwards. The leaves are narrow and 
glaucous, attaining a length of from ift. to 4ft. The flowers 
are densely produced on pendent spikes, having sepals and 
petals of a dull red colour, and a helmet-shaped lip of brownish 
lake, thickly dotted with yellow; they are about rdin. in 
diameter, and produced in autumn. This species was discovered 
by Sir R. Schomburgk, in 1836, and flowered first in this country 
three years later. When growing it requires very hot and moist 
treatment. Syn. AZonacanthus longifolius. (B. M., t. 3819.) 


C. macrocarpum (fA7ch.).—One of the most easily-grown, 
and, at the same time, one of the most striking of Catasetums. 
The pseudo-bulbs are 1ft. in length, and the flowers 3in. to qin. 
in diameter. The broad, stiff sepals and petals have a ground- 
colour of pale yellowish-green, marked with numerous spots of 
purplish-brown. The helmet-shaped, very fleshy lip is of a deep 
orange-yellow, spotted with brown. Several varieties of this plant 
are in cultivation, including Jde//um, with brown-purple _ petals 
and a large purple-brown blotch on each side. Syn. C. #7. 
dentatum. (B. M., tt. 2259, 3329.) 


C. pileatum (7ch%0. f.).—A synonym of C. Bungerothis. 
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C. Randii (o/fe).--This differs from C. Garnettianum in 
having the lip furnished with a short, broad, brush-like appen- 
dage. Brazil, 1894. (B. M., t. 7470.) 

C. saccatum (Zind/.).—A_ large- flowered and _ interesting 
species, remarkable for its pouched lip. In the form of its 
pseudo-bulbs and foliage it resembles C. macrocarpum. The 
flower-scape is stout, curved, and bears several flowers ; the 
sepals and petals are green, spotted with purple; the lip is bright 
yellow, with crimson spots, having a small hole in the centre 
leading into the chamber or sac beneath. The plant flowers in 
March, and is a native of Demerara, whence it was introduced 
in 18 4o. 

C. Scurra (2chb. f.).—A more compact species than any of 
the preceding, with pseudo-bulbs about rin. high, and_ bright 
green leaves, 6in. long. The flowers are delightfully scented, and 
are of a yellowish-white, with green veins. The curiously-shaped 
lip is three-lobed, the side lobes standing erect on each side of 
the column; the middle lobe consists of a short, broad stalk, 
developing into two lateral horns, with toothed edges.  Intro- 
duced from Demerara in 1872. (G. C., ns., vil, p. 304.) 


C. tridentatum (//ock.).—A synonym of C. macrocarpum. 


CATTLEYA. 


In 1824 Dr. Lindley founded this magnificent genus 
upon Cattleya labiata, and it was named by him in honour 
of Mr. William Cattley, a celebrated horticulturist, who 
had then the finest collection of Orchids known. _ It 
belongs to the tribe Epzdendrec. 

“The Cattleyas have a horticultural importance that is 
scarcely equalled by any other branch of the great 
Orchidean family. This pre-eminence is due to the sur- 
prising beauty of the flowers of nearly all the species and 
varieties, which are not only of large size, but are also 
adorned with a wonderful variety of the most delicate and 
pleasing tints. Especially striking is the labellum, or lip, 
which is remarkable for the extreme richness of colour 
often developed in its anterior lobe, and for the beauty of 
the pencillings and markings in the throat” (Veitch). 

The characters by which Catéleya is distinguished are: 
Sepals free to the base, and nearly equal in size; petals 
broader than the sepals; lip large, folded at the base into 
a tube inclosing the column, the other portion spreading, 
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and very variable in colour and form in different species ; 
column long, thick, with a toothed top, covering a two- 
celled, globose anther-case ; pollen-masses in two pairs. 

The only difference between this genus and Lela is 
that in the latter there are four pairs of pollen - masses 
—termed pollinca—instead of two. In al] other characters 
the two genera are identical. The rhizome is strong and 
woody, creeping, and bearing at intervals the stems, or 
pseudo-bulbs. The leaves are apical, and sometimes in 
pairs, usually solitary ; they are leathery in texture, and 
remain on the plant several years. Generally, each branch 
of the rhizome produces only one new pseudo - bulb 
annually. The flowers are developed on short, stout spikes, 
from the top of the pseudo-bulb, and are at first inclosed 
in a sheath. When in good health, each pseudo-bulb will 
produce a spike of flowers, which last a considerable time 
before fading. Many Cattleyas are plentiful enough to 
be obtained at little cost, and they are not difficult to 
cultivate when once understood. In a word, they are 
gorgeously beautiful, and are essentially Orchids for 
amateurs and for cut - flower purposes. The various 
members of this genus are natives of Colombia, Brazil, 
and Central America, and are entirely confined to the 
Western Hemisphere. They vary considerably in size; 
for whilst some have pseudo-bulbs only 2in. or 3in. long, 
others reach as many feet in height, forming, in a 
state of nature, huge masses, sometimes several yards in 
diameter. In addition to true species and varieties, we 
have now many Cattleyas which have been produced in 
this country by hybridising, and these, for both size of 
flower and beauty of markings, vie with the choicest of 
the introduced species and varieties. 

With reference to the conditions under which Cattleyas 
are found growing in a state of nature, M. Van Volxem 
says: “Cattleyas grow generally from 5ft. to r15ft. above 
the ground, commencing on the forks of thick trees, whence 
they extend to the branches, preferring those that are 
more horizontal than vertical. Between and around the 
bulbs rich vegetable mould accumulates, in which they 
luxuriate. Sometimes, however, | found them growing on 
the small lateral asperities of bare rocks, in the full blaze 
of the sun; but in this position they were of a very 
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stunted growth, although flowering freely.” This stunted 
growth also occurs when plants are found growing at a 
high altitude. 

Of late years the reintroduction of the old autumn 
flowering C. /aézata in such quantities that they are 
placed well within the reach of all, has had con- 
siderable effect on the culture of the Caftleva family. 
The whole of the species now are general favourites, 
and are extensively cultivated, providing a succession of 
flowers through the greater part of the year. 


Culture.—Pot or basket culture for the bulk of the kinds 
will be best, as they will not only in this manner produce 
the finest blossoms, but will require less constant attention at 
the hands of the cultivator. For potting material, use good 
fibrous peat from which all the fine soil has been well 
beaten ; add to this some chopped living sphagnum and 
some clean and sharp silver-sand. Fill the pots at least 
two-thirds with drainage, and in potting let the rhizome 
sit upon the top of the soil, which should be mounded 
somewhat above the rim of the pot, towards the base of 
the plant in the centre. A few stakes should be affixed 
to which the pseudo-bulbs can be secured. Very much 
depends upon the amount of water given at different 
seasons. Cattleyas like an abundant supply of moisture 
during the growing season, and a nice, genial, moist at- 
mosphere. The water should be given from a watering-can. 
In the case of those kinds which are suspended from the 
roof in baskets or upon blocks of wood, there is less to 
fear from the syringe, so long as the water is not allowed 
to stand in the large, sheathing scales that envelop the 
young growths and flower-scapes. This, however, may 
easily occur with careless or indiscriminate syringing, and 
often proves fatal to young pseudo-bulbs. The syringe 
should not be depended upon entirely for supplying 
moisture to plants grown upon blocks, but during summer 
they should be examined once a day, and, if at all dry, 
should be immersed in a tub or a pan of water, which 
should at least be of the same temperature as the house 
they are growing in. After the pseudo-bulbs are formed, 
water must be withheld, and the plants allowed a season 
of rest; but care should be taken to prevent their 
becoming very dry during this period, as much injury 
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may arise from entirely withholding water for any length 
of time. 

If a house can be set apart for Cattleyas, it will be 
found that the majority of the kinds may be accom- 
modated in it. The temperature should range from 55deg. 
in winter to 7odeg. in summer, although in bright, warm 
weather, the latter temperature is often necessarily 
exceeded with safety. Ventilation should be carefully 
attended to, as Cattleyas cannot bear a stuffy atmosphere 
at any time. With respect to shading, it may be said 
that as little as possible should be used ; only in bright 
sunshine should the blinds be down, and these should 
be of the thinnest material. Sudden changes of tem- 
perature should be avoided. Partly decayed leaves as a 
substitute for peat have come greatly into vogue, and 
they are extensively used on the Continent, and by some 
cultivators in England. The leaf-soil should be pressed 
moderately firm, and the surface covered with freshly- 
chopped sphagnum. While satisfactory results are obtained 
by this system on the Continent, so much moisture is 
retained that considerable care has to be given in the 
application of water. Even with such careful treatment, 
the writer's experience does not tend to recommend _ its 
adoption in the neighbourhood of towns and in smoky 
districts. Except where otherwise stated, the Cattleyas 
enumerated require the above temperature. 

The following are now classed by botanists as varieties 
of C. labtata: Dowtana, Eldorado, Luddemanniana, Mendelii, 
Mosste, Perctvaliana, Trianet, Warnert, and Warscewtestt 
gigas); but we think the purpose of this work will be best 
met by treating each as distinct species. 

C. Aclandize (Zind/.).—A lovely, dwarf-growing species, which 
should be grown upon a block of soft wood, or in a_ teak 
basket, and placed at the warm end of the Cattleya-house or 
stove, where it can receive full light all the day through. 
When growing, it should be kept constantly moist at the 
root. If grown in baskets, very little potting material should 
be used. The pseudo-bulbs are slender, and usually from 
5in. to Gin. long, bearing two oval, leathery, dark green leaves, 
3in. long, and usually a pair of handsome flowers. These are 
large for the size of the plant, and vary somewhat in colour 
in different examples. They are about qin. in diameter, the 
sepals and petals similar, chocolate-brown, barred with irregular, 
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transverse bands and streaks of yellow; the lip is large and 
spreading, varying from rich rose to almost deep purple. This 
charming plant produces its flowers in May, June, and July; it 
will sometimes mature bulbs, each bearing two flowers, at short 
intervals throughout the season. It is easily distinguished by 
the base of the lip being too narrow and too spreading to 
cover the column. Brazil, 1839. (B. M., t. 5039.) 


Fic. 26. FLOWER OF CATTLEYA BICOLOR 


(nat. size). 


C. Alexandre (Z. Zind.).—A synonym of C. elongata. 
C. amethystina (J@rr.).—A synonym of C. dntermedia. 


C. amethystoglossa (Acid. f).—A synonym of C. gufflata 
Prinzit. 
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C. aurea (Lind.).—See C. Dowiana aurea. 

C. bicolor (Zind/.).—The entire absence of the lateral lobes 
of the lip (which usually enfold the column in this genus) gives 
this species a most remarkable appearance. The stems are 
slender, from aft. to 3ft. high, jointed, two-leaved. The leaves 
are oblong, and 6in. in length. Peduncles bearing from three 
to five flowers, each of which is about 4in. across; the sepals 
and petals are fleshy, and of a peculiar brownish hue; the 
labellum is long and narrow, of a crimson-purple colour, paler 
towards the margin. It was introduced in 1837 from Brazil, 
where it grows in large tufts, at a great elevation, on the trunks 
of the largest trees. It blossoms from August to October. 
(Fig. 26; B. M., t. 4909.) 

C. Bowringiana (Vei/ch).—In habit this resembles C. Skinnert, 
but is stouter in the stem and longer in the leaf than that 
species. The flowers are produced from five to ten together 
on a scape ; they are very similar to those of C. Sktnnert, usually 
less than 3in. across, the petals as wide again as the sepals, and 
the lip overlapping at the sides, so as to form a funnel, slightly 
prolonged on the lower side. The colour is rose-purple, with 
veins of a deeper tint, the lip being deep purple, paler at the 
margin, white in the throat. This species has become a popular 
garden plant, as it grows and flowers freely under ordinary treat- 
ment, and its flowers are pretty. It has proved a most useful 
plant for hybridising purposes. It requires plenty of moisture 
whilst growing, and should not be allowed to get too dry even 
when at rest. Its flowers are developed in October and Novem- 
ber. British Honduras, 1884. 

C. bulbosa (Zixzd/.).—A synonym of C. Walkertana. 

C. chocoénsis (.47a7é).—Under this name we have a winter- 
blooming species of much value. The flowers vary much in 
the depth and intensity of their markings, but all are extremely 
beautiful; in general habit of growth the plants resemble 
C. Trianer. The flowers usually have broad, pure white sepals and 
petals, more or less fringed at the edges; but in some varieties 
these are blush, and even deep rose in colour. The lip is yellow, 
stained more or less profusely with rich purple. The flowers 
are exceptionally fragrant; they are also remarkable in remaining 
half-closed, as it were. Colombia. (I. Hort., t. 120.) By some 
botanists this is regarded as a variety of C. dabiata Triana. 

C. citrina (Zind/.).—This fragrant and beautiful Orchid has 
the extraordinary habit of growing with its head downwards, and, 
indeed, is so obstinate in this respect that no coaxing of the 
cultivator has been able to induce it to grow upwards in the 
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usual manner. To succeed, therefore, with this plant, it should 
always hang with the growing-point downwards. It should be 
grown upon a block of wood, or in shallow pans, and fastened 
with some copper wire, with just a small portion of sphagnum and 
peat fibre; the atmosphere should be moist, and the tempera- 
ture cool. It does well if placed in a warm, shaded corner of 
the Odontoglossum-house. The pseudo-bulbs are almost round, 
and they are inclosed in silvery coats or sheaths; each bears 
two grey leaves. The flowers are large, growing mostly singly, 
but sometimes in pairs, and wholly of soft lemon-yellow, the 
margin of the lip being wavy and white. It blooms during April 
and May, and owing to the great substance of the flowers, which 
are very fragrant, it lasts long in beauty. It is a native of 
Mexico, where its peculiar habit and great beauty early attracted 
the attention of naturalists. It has been in cultivation since 
1838. (B. M., t. 3742.) 

C. crispa (Zind/.).—The plant frequently catalogued under 
this name is Lelia crispa. 


C. dolosa (Achd. f.).—An exceedingly rare plant in cultivation. 
It may be called a large C. Walkeriana (indeed, by some it is 
regarded as a variety of that species), differing in the form of 
its pseudo-bulbs, the two leaves, and in the flowers springing 
from the leaf-growths, and not in a separate growth, a peculiarity 
known only in C. Walkeriana. The side lobes of the lip in 
C. dolosa are very broad, and overlapping; the colour of the 
whole flower is a soft lilac, suffused with white, the lip being 
broad and purple, with a white throat. Minas Geraes, 1872. 
It requires ordinary Cattleya treatment, with all the available light. 


C. Dowiana (Savem.).—A magnificent Orchid and a free 
flowerer when well managed. It thrives in the Cattleya-house, 
suspended near the roof-glass. The scape bears from two to 
six flowers of great size; the sepals and petals are of a deep 
nankeen-yellow colour; the labellum is large and_ spreading, 
delicately frilled on the margin, and wholly of an intense, rich 
purple, shaded with violet-rose, and beautifully streaked with 
lines of gold. Its flowering season is during the late summer 
and early autumn months. It is a native of Costa Rica, whence 
it was introduced some years ago, but in bad condition. On 
its re-introduction in 1864, it was obtained by the Messrs. Veitch, 
and flowered in the autumn of the following year. This is also 
regarded as a variety of C. /abiata by many present-day botanists. 
(B. M., t. 5618.) 

Var. aurea (ZT. Moore).—This plant, commonly known as 
C. aurea, scarcely differs from C. Dowsana, except in the yellow 
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of the lip being more copious, and irregularly distributed. It is 
much freer-flowering than the type. 


C. Eldorado (Zivd/.).—This has stout, rounded pseudo-bulbs, 
which support a single large, deep green leaf. The flowers are 
nearly as large as in C. éaéiata; the sepals and petals vary in 
colour from pink to clear rose, and are more or less serrate at 
the edges; the lip is large and spreading, serrate at the edge, 
and purplish-crimson in front, whilst the throat is stained with 
deep orange and bordered with white. It blooms in July and 
August, and has been introduced from the region of the Rio 
Negro. Frequently classed as a variety of C. /adiata. (FI. des 
Ser., xvill., t. 1826.) 

Var. Wallisii.—Flowers white, with a small blotch of orange 
on the lip. 

C. elongata (fodr.).— A fine species, similar in general 
characters to C. guttata Leopold’, but with dull brown flowers, 
having a uniformly rosy-purple lip. It is a native of Brazil, whence 
it was introduced in 1882. Syn. C. Alexandre. (B.M., t. 7543.) 

C. Forbesii (Zrza/.).—Stems slender, 1ft. high, bearing two 
oval leaves, and erect spikes, with from two to five flowers, each 
of which is 4in. across; sepals and petals similar, yellowish- 
green; lip with a small, rounded blade, yellow, rayed and 
spotted with reddish-purple. It flowers in autumn. Brazil, 1823. 
(B. M., t. 3265.) 

C. Gaskelliana (Savder).—One of the most beautiful of the 
C. /abiata group, and especially valuable on account of its 
flowering at an unusual time, viz., July and August. Its pseudo- 
bulbs, leaves, and habit, are like those of C. Afossig. The 
flowers are full, and as much as 7in. across; sepals and petals 
pale purple, suffused with white, sometimes wholly amethyst- 
purple ; the upper or folding parts of the labellum are the same 
colour as the petals, the lower, spreading part pale mauve, with 
a large, saddle-shaped blotch of deep yellow, or sometimes 
lemon-yellow. There are also two white blotches and a mottled 
deep purple one on the front of the lip. Some of the forms 
are much inferior to others, but a good one is equal to the best 
of the Cattleyas. It requires the same treatment as C. Aossie. 
Venezuela, 1883. This is often looked upon as but a variety 
of C. labiata. 

C. gigas (Lind. and <André).—This is now classed as a 
variety of C. Warscewreszr. 

C. granulosa (Zind/.).—A slender-growing species. Leaves 
oblong. Flowers 4in. across; sepals and petals olive-green or 
yellow, sometimes marked with rich brown spots; lip whitish, 
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C. Harrisoniana (Za‘em.).—A most useful plant for cut- 
flower purposes. The pscudo-bulbs are about 15ft. high, 
bearing a pair of leaves each. The flowers are qin. across, 


spreading, the sepals and petals equal, the whole being soft rose- 
colour, save the base of the lip, which is stained with yellow. 
It usually blooms during July and August, lasting a month in 


Fic. 27. FLOWER OF CATTLEYA INTERMEDIA ALBA 


(nat. size). 


full beauty. Brazil, 1836. C. Harrisonie is given by Kew as 
the correct name of this plant, which is by them referred to 
as a variety of C. Loddigesit. (P. M. B., iv. 247.) 

Var. candida.—Flowers white. 

Var. maculata.—Sepals and petals dotted with purple. 

Var. violacea.—F lowers purplish-rose. 
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C. imperialis (o7t.).—A synonym of C. MWarscewicsit. 

C. intermedia (2. Gra.).—There are several varieties of this 
charming and easily-managed species. ‘The stems are slender, 
jointed, 1ft. high, two-leaved; the leaves are ovate, 6in. long. 
The blossoms are borne on an erect scape, usually three to five 


Fic. 28. FLOWER OF CATTLEYA LABIATA ALBESCENS 


(nat. size). 


flowers on each, and they are qin. across. The sepals and petals 
are soft rose, shaded with purple; the lip is paler in colour, 
blotched in front with deep violet-purple. It blooms during 
May, June, and July. It is an old inhabitant of our houses. 
Neighbourhood of Rio, 1824. Syn. C. amethystina. (B. M.,, 
t. 2851.) 
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Var. C. @. alba (Fig. 27) is the whitest of any known Catt- 
Jeya. It is held in high esteem, and sometimes flowers among 
imported plants. It is a rare and valuable variety. 


C. labiata (Zind/.).—This name is used by the Messrs. 
Veitch for a large group of distinct kinds which are reduced 
by them to mere varieties. To us, however, it appears 
much the simpler plan to treat such as C. Mossie, C. Tri- 
anel, C. Dowiana, &c., as species, therein following the late 
Professor Reichenbach. The typical plant, now known as 
C. dabiata vera, is robust in habit, attaining a height of from 
18in. to 2o0in.; it bears a single, broad, leathery, dark green 
leaf on a pseudo-bulb sin. to roin. long, swollen in the middle 
and furrowed. ‘The flowers are large, measuring upwards of 6in. 
in diameter. The sepals and petals are very broad, and of a 
deep rose-colour, the latter being beautifully waved; the lip is 
large and somewhat folded, the front portion being of an intense 
deep velvety crimson, bordered with rose-lilac, and with a blotch 
of yellow below. The colours of this portion of the flower 
are gorgeous; and the substance and texture being singularly 
clear and translucent, the plant, when in full bloom, seems 
actually luminous. As we have already observed, this species 
was the first to flower in England, having been introduced from 
Brazil in 1818. It blooms always during the late autumn 
months, and lasts for a long time in perfection. Its habitat was 
practically lost for forty years, but since its reintroduction it has 
become a most commonly distributed plant, and may be met 
with in almost every garden. (B. M., t. 3998.) 

Among the great numbers of plants imported of late years 
many charming forms have appeared, varying from intense 
shades of colour to delicate tints of white, the latter being very 
valuable and rare. The following are among the most prominent 
sub-varieties: C. /. alba, flowers pure white except the yellow 
throat; C. 7 albescens (Fig. 28) has a faint tint of rose on the 
labellum, the remaining segments being white, excepting the 
yellow throat; C. 7 Cooksonie, flowers white, except the front 
lobe of the lip, which is rich purple, and_ the yellow throat ; 
C. 2 Rk. 1 Measures (Fig. 29), flowers pure white save for the 
lemon-yellow on the throat and most distinct rosy-pink veinings 
down the front lobe of the lip. 


C. Lawrenceana (Acid. 4).—A most useful species. The 
pseudo-bulbs are 6in. long, one-leaved, the leaf gin. long. 
Flowers sin. across, produced in spikes of from five to seven 
flowers or more ; sepals narrow, pale purple or lilac ; petals as 
broad again as the sepals, similar in colour ; lip. rolled 


Fic. 29. FLOWERS OF CATTLEYA LABIATA R. I, Mrasut 


(much reduced). 
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into a tube with a spreading front, which is purple, shaded 
with maroon and blotched with white. This species is almost 
tropical in its requirements. It should be treated as advised 
for C. Dowitana. Flowering season, spring. It was introduced 
from the Roraima Mountain, in British Guiana, by Messrs. 
Sander and Co., in 1884, and is named in compliment to Sir 
Trevor Lawrence. (B. M., t. 7133. 

C. Leopoldi (Versch.).—A variety of C. guftata. 

C. lobata (Zind/.).— A synonym of Lela Boothiana. 

C. Loddigesii (Z/rd/.).— Similar in habit and stem to 
C. Harrisoniana. Flowers on erect peduncles, 4in. in diameter ; 
sepals and petals equal, delicate rose-lilac; lip with a broad 
rounded blade, crisped at the margin, coloured pale amethyst- 
purple, with a pale yellow blotch on the disk. It blooms in 
August, and remains a long time in perfection. Although a 
small species, this is a desirable plant for amateur collections, 
being easily grown, cheap, and a free bloomer. It thrives under 
the treatment recommended for Cattleyas generally. Introduced 
by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, early in the last century. 
It is one of the commonest of Orchids in Brazil. 

C. Luddemanniana (2d. f.).—Another member of the 
labiata group, resembling C. M/ossie@ somewhat in its flowers. 
The latter measure 8in. across, and are produced on spikes 
three or four together. The petals are three times as broad as the 
sepals, and the lip is large, folding well over at the sides. The 
whole flower is purplish-rose, except the spreading portion of the lip, 
which is of a deep amethyst-purple, with two blotches of yellow 
or creamy-white in the throat, where also there are diverging 
lines of bright amethyst. The plant is also called C. speciostssima 
Lowuw and C. Mossi@ autumnalis. It is a magnificent Cattleya, 
but is somewhat difficult to flower. The flowers appear directly 
after the new growth attains full size, and not after a rest as the 
others do. It requires an airy, light position in the warm end 
of the Cattleya-house, and if carefully managed it should blossom 
in September and October. Introduced from Venezuela in 1854, 
and again in quantity, by Messrs. Low & Co., in 1883. (W. O. A. 
View te 201%) 

Var. alba has large, white flowers, the lip blotched with 
yellow. 

Vars. brilliantissina and Regina are very deep-coloured 
forms. 

Var. Schrederi has white flowers, the lip blotched with yellow 
and lined with purple. 

C. marginata (7Paxt.).—A synonym of Lela pumila prastans. 


H 2 
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C. maxima (Z/nd/.).—A useful species, producing several of 
its fine flowers upon one spike in November. The blossoms are 
5in. across, rose-coloured throughout, of a pale hue when they 
first expand, gradually becoming darker; the lip, which is very 
large, is almost white, beautifully ornamented with dark purplish- 
crimson veins, and streaked in the centre with orange-colour. 


Fic. 30. Flower or CarrLeya MENDELLII 


(much reduced), 


The pseudo-bulbs are slender, about rit. long, one-leaved, the 
leaves from 6in. to 1oin. long, and 2in. broad. Colombia and 
Guayaquil, 1844. (B. M., t. 4902.) 

Var. alba.—Flowers white, with a yellow blotch and purple 
markings on the lip. 

Var. aphlebia.—l.ip without purple markings. 
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A form with short stems and deep-coloured flowers is known 
as Backhouse's variety. 

C. Mendellii (ackh.).— A magnificent Cattleya of the 
C. dabiata section, and often referred to as but a variety of that 
species. The pseudo-bulbs are short, stout, and furrowed, and 
the leaf is oblong and leathery. The flowers are very large ; 
the sepals and petals are white, or pale satiny pink, becoming, 
in most varieties, almost pure white soon after opening; the 
folding parts of the lip are the same colour as the petals, the 
spreading portion being very large, the margin crisped and wavy, 
and the colour rich crimson-purple, with a distinctly- defined 
blotch of yellow in the throat. This is one of the most popular 
of Cattleyas, and although varying a great deal, not one of its 
numerous varieties could be called poor. It is easily cultivated, 
thriving if treated as advised for the bulk of Cattleyas, and 
flowering annually from April to June. There are many named 
varieties of it, the best of which are described below. It was 
introduced in 1870, and large quantities of it are now imported 
annually from Colombia. (Fig. 30; W. O. A., 1, t. 3.) 

Var. Bluntit.—Flowers pure white, save for a small yellow 
blotch on the lip. 

Var. Leeana.—Flowers deep-coloured, the petals blotched with 
amethyst-purple. 

Var. Alorgane.—Flowers white, with a small purple blotch on 
the lip, which is veined with red. 

C. Mossiz (ook.).—This grand old species should be repre- 
sented in every collection of Orchids. The pseudo-bulbs are 
stout, variable in length, broadest in the middle, and furrowed ; 
they bear a single, coriaceous, dark, shining green leaf. The 
scape bears from three to five flowers, measuring 6in. or 8in. 
in diameter: and even larger examples are on record. Although 
the flowers vary much, the sepals and petals are usually of some 
shade of blush or deep rose, the latter being sometimes as much 
as 3in. in breadth. The labellum is of the same colour, in most 
instances beautifully fringed or crimped round the edge; it is 
large and spreading, the front portion being suffused with rich 
violet, purple-veined, bordered with lilac, and, in addition, 
stained with orange at the base; the folding portion is veined 
with purple on the inside. By this marking of the lip this 
species is very easily distinguished from C. /adiafa, of which it is 
by some considered a variety. We have seen examples of this 
species with forty blooms expanded at one time, presenting a 
truly magnificent appearance. The flowers are produced from 
April to August, and will remain three or four weeks in full 
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beauty ; they are deliciously fragrant. La Guayra, 1836. It was 
named in honour of Mrs. Moss, of Otterspool, near Liverpool, 
who once had a famous collection of Orchids. (B. M., t. 3669.) 
Some of the most distinct and beautiful of the varieties are 
here given. Many others are in cultivation. 
Var. candida.—Flowers white, the lip streaked with purple. 


Fic. 31. FLOWER oF CATTLEYA Mossi-£ VAR. REINECKIANA 


(much reduced). 


Var. Hardyana.—Flowers lilac-purple, with magenta blotches 
on the sepals and petals; lip deep purple in the centre, with 
radiating veins. 

Var. Retneckiana (Fig. 31).—Flowers white: disk and lip 
veined with deep purple. 

Var. Wageneriana.—Fiowers white, with a yellow blotch in 
the centre of the lip. 


C. Mossiz autumnalis (/07/.).—A synonym of C. Ludde- 
manniana. 
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C. Percivaliana (cd. f.).—A distinct and beautiful species 
of medium size, and not unlike a small C. dfossie in general 
characters. The colour of the flowers is, however, deeper, and 
the lip is exceptionally richly marked, being crimson shaded with 
maroon, rich yellow in the throat, and thickly veined with red 
and purple. The beauty of the markings on the lip cannot be 
easily described in words. The flowers are developed in mid- 
winter. There are several named forms of it, which differ from 
the type in the markings of the lip and the shade of purple in 
the sepals and petals. Venezuela, 1882. Sometimes referred 
to as a variety of C. /adiata. 


Pinellii (Zzxa7.).—A synonym of Lelia pumila prestans. 
quadricolor (Batem.).—A synonym of C. Zrianet. 


SS ae 


Regnelli (/Varn.).—A synonym of C. Schilleriana. 


C. Rex (O’Brien)..-—This is a very fine Cattleya of the /adsata 
group, and probably referable to C. aurea. Sepals and petals 
varying from creamy white to yellow; lip crimson, veined with 
yellow, shaded white and yellow, and fringed with white. 


C. Schilleriana (24d. f.).—This resembles C. Aclandie in 
its habit of growth, but the pseudo-bulbs are more robust, the 
texture of its leaves is more leathery, and they are reddish on 
the under side. The flowers are large, measuring between 3in. 
and 4in. in diameter, and are borne upon an erect scape, which 
is three- to five-flowered. The sepals and petals are olive-green, 
and more or less spotted with rosy-purple. The lip is large and 
spreading, the ground-colour being deep amethyst, tinged with 
rosy-purple ; this is set off by a neat marginal border of white, 
whilst the throat is stained with yellow. It flowers both in 
early summer and in the middle of the autumn. It is a native 
of Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1857, and flowered in the 
collection of Consul Schiller, at Hamburg. It is sometimes 
known by the name of C. Regnelli, (B. M., t. 5150, var. 
concolor.) 


C. Schofieldiana (Acid. f.).—A synonym of C. granulosa 
Schofieldiana. 


C. Schroederze (Sander).—This was for many years con. 
sidered only as a variety of C. Zrianei, and the characteristics 
are very similar. The typical flowers are usually wholly rosy- 
lilac, excepting the orange-yellow through the basal centre of 
the lip, and hawthorn-scented. They are most attractive, and 
are produced immediately after C. Zranet has finished in the 
spring. This species varies somewhat, and pure white varieties 
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have been found. Others have deeper shades of Llac and 
distinctive markings on the labellum. It is of good constitution, 
and does well with the usual Cattleya-house treatment. 
Colombia. 


C. Skinneri (Za/em.).—An old favourite with English Orchid- 
growers, and one that during the past few years has become 
very scarce. It enjoys a little more warmth than most of the 
species—the warm end of the Cattleya-house suiting it. The 
pseudo-bulbs are from 6in. to 12in. high, and bear a pair of deep 
green, oval leaves, 6in. long; the scape is erect, and bears from 
six to twelve flowers, each ahout 5in. across, and coloured a 
beautiful rose-purple except the lip, which is white, bordered 
with purple; the petals are as broad again as the sepals, the 
column is shorter than in most of the species, and the lip is 
folded into a tube at the base, spreading and open at the apex. 
The flowers are produced during April and May, lasting several 
weeks in full beauty. It was introduced in 1836 from 
Guatemala, where it was discovered by the indefatigable Mr. 
Skinner (whose name it bears). It is in great request among the 
natives of those regions for the purpose of decorating the altars 
of their churches, and is known to them as the Flower of 
S. Sebastian. It grows upon very high trees, and, according 
to its discoverer, is very difficult to get at. (B. M., t. 4270.) 

Var. alfa has pure white flowers, save for a primrose-yellow 
blotch on the lip. 

Var. ocudafa is characterised by a large blotch of maroon on 
the lip. 

Var. parviflora has smaller flowers than the type, and a uni 
coloured lip. (B. M., t. 4916.) 


C. speciosissima (/ort.).—A synonym of C. Luddemanniana. 


C. superba (Schomd.).—A beautiful species. The pseudo- 
bulbs are slender, channelled, about 8in. long, purplish, two- 
leaved. Leaves sin. long, ovate. Spikes three- to five-flowered ; 
flowers 5in. across, bright rosy-purple, suffused with white, very 
fragrant; lip with acutely-angled side lobes folding over the 
column, the front lobe spreading, kidney-shaped, crimson-purple, 
with a blotch of yellow and white in front. This plant was very 
successfully cultivated by the late Mr. Spyers, who grew it as 
follows: The plants were fastened to a piece of soft fern-stem, 
and from the commencement of growth, till the flowers expanded, 
they were liberally watered, and suspended in the hottest stove. 
Whilst in flower they were placed in a cooler, airier house, which 
assisted the new pseudo-bulbs to ripen. After flowering, the 
plants were again removed to the hot-stove. When well managed 
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this Cattleya is a most lovely Orchid. Flowering season, July 
and August. Tropical South America. (B. M., t. 4083.) 

This species is not difficult to deal with when grown suspended 
in baskets, where there are slightly warmer conditions than are 
found in the Cattleya-house. 

C. Trianzi (2c2d. f.).—This is an extremely variable species. 
In habit it resembles C. A/ossie, but the pseudo-bulbs are usually 
thinner. The scape is many-flowered; the sepals and petals are 
rosy-lilac, varying to deep rose or white; the lip is of the same 
colour, stained at the base with yellow, and having the front 
lobe of a more or less rich purplish-violet colour. The blossoms 
last a long time in full beauty, if not damaged by water from the 
syringe. In some of the forms the flowers are as much as 8in. 
across. Colombia, 1860. Kew and other authorities regard this 
as a variety of C. /abiata. Syn. C. guadricolor. (B. M., t. 5504.) 

There are many named varieties, some of them being of ex- 
ceptional beauty ; one is: 

Var. a/éa.—F lowers white, save for a blotch of purple on the lip. 

C. velutina (cd. f).—Flowers fragrant; sepals and petals 
orange, spotted with purple; lip orange and white, violet veined, 
reflexed at margin; stems slender, erect. Brazil. (W.O. A.i., 
£26.) 

C. Walkeriana (Gardv.).—An elegant little plant, with short, 
conical pseudo-bulbs, bearing each one leaf; the spike of two 
flowers is developed on a separate flowering growth, which bears 
no leaves, and withers after the flowers fade. Flowers sin. 
across, the sepals and petals overlapping and reflexed, rose- 
coloured ; the lip has two broad side lobes, which also are rose- 
coloured, the rounded, spreading blade being brilliant amethyst 
outside, with radiating lines of a deeper colour, while the throat 
is yellowish-white. The flowers are developed in winter, and 
last in perfection about six weeks. This plant thrives best when 
grown in shallow teak baskets, or fastened to a piece of soft 
fern-stem. It likes plenty of light, shading only in very bright 
weather, and an abundance of moisture always. It is rather a shy 
flowerer. Brazil, 1839. Syn. C. du/bosa. (B. R., 1847, t. 42.) 

Var. nobilior.—Flowers larger than in the type; side lobes ot 
lip broader. 

Var. Schrederiana.—Stems not thicker than a goose-quill ; 
flowers of a bright rose-purple; side lobes of lip small. 

C. Warnerii (Z. AZvore).—One of the most beautiful of all 
Cattleyas, much resembling C. /adiafa in habit, and referred to 
that species as a variety. The scape is many-flowered, each 
bloom measuring upwards of 6in. across; the sepals and petals 
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are broad, and of a deep rose colour; the large labellum has 
its middle lobe much expanded, deep rich crimson in colour, 
ornamented in front with an elegant marginal fringe, which adds 
considerably to its beauty. It blooms during the summer 
months, and continues long in perfection. The cultivation of 
this species is best accomplished by removing the plant to a 


Fic. 32. FLOWERS oF CATTLEYA WARSCEWICZII 


(much reduced). 


slightly warmer position than obtains in the Cattleya-house. As 
soon as the new growths make their appearance, in winter, water 
must be withheld. South Brazil, about 1859. (W.S. O., t. 8.) 


C. Warscewiczii (Achd. f.).—The flowers of this grand 
species are the largest of any found in the family; they measure 
Sin. or more across, and are a delicate mauve-purple; the lip is 
large, spreading, and rich crimson-purple, edged with a_ paler 
shade of purple; there is a large blotch of yellow in the throat. 
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The habit of the plant is similar to that of C. Zrianei. It 
should be treated as advised for C. Warneri. It blooms in 
July and August, but sometimes in May. Colombia. By some 
this plant is regarded but as a variety of C. /adiata.  Syns. 
C. gigas and C. imperialis. (Fig. 32.) 

_ There are a number of forms associated with this species, but 
it would not serve any good purpose to enumerate them here. 


The following Hybrids have been raised and introduced up 
to the time of going to press: 


Aclandi-Loddigesti,... Loddigesii and Aclandi@ (Veitch). 


A DCLG co aegertineics tea We Trianei and Percivaliana (Veitch). 

AOS ii Teele Corie i es Syn. £nid (Maron). 

Alberta .............. Syn. Breautiana. 

AUG Orb sol ah sa ohne aS Syn. porphyrophlebia. 

EADOU Or: ont in tata mera Mossi@ and Aclandie (Veitch). 

DATEL corp Nee eee ada ease Bowringiana and Gaskelliana (Veitch). 
Armainvillierensis .. Afendellii and Warscewicsit (Rothschild). 
A ShLOMU: Ai ohare 438 Harrisoniana and Warscewtcstt (Hollington). 
ASUF ED: ise ke atest, oa Skinneri and Loddigesii (Maron). 
ALCAN. osiidinnde wins guttata Leopoldi and Warscewiczi? (Veitch). 
Bactia .............. Bowringiana and guttata (Veitch). 
Ballantineana ........ Trianei and IWarscewicstt (Sander). 
BALMIAND. “sete ek eet Trian@i alba and Eldorado crocata (Sander). 
Baron Schrader ...... Triane@i and dolosa (Sander). 

Brabantl@ .. 6. veers Syn. Aclandi-Loddigesit. 

Breautiana .......... Loddigesti and superba (Maron). 

BHOWME? oo wagnee sei Harrisoniana and Aowringiana (Sander). 
Burberryana ........ intricata and superba (Veitch). 

calummata .......... intermedia and Aclandi@ (Bleu). 

Oe) a ey eee Lawrenceana and Trianei (Ingram). 
Chamberlainiana .... guttata Leopold’ and Dowiana (Veitch). 
CHO ba cacao eee Ps Bowringiana and bicolor (Veitch). 

CHLOTES. 25 i eee hae hoe Bowringiana and maxima (Veitch). 
citrino-intermedia .... Syn. Lamberhurst Hybrid. 

Claridian .. 0.166.605. Luddemanniana and intermedia. 

CLA RIB Sees ecco: bicolor and labiata (Clark). 

CLAUAAMY ces aiates Sas Oe Luddemanniana and Schilleriana (Charlesworth). 
CLE MEN $8.5 Sent BEER Rex and Warscewicesii (Lindon). 

Clytie wi... see... Bowringiana and velutina (Veitch). 
COMLIT EW! ceca soa eine Syn. Fupiter. 

CY OCL EE is a cseteerere ee eee Gaskelliana and Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
Dominiana ........5. maxima and intermedia (Veitch). 

AUDIOSE: Be seee Bas ae Trianei and Harrisoniana (Maron). 

LE OUEPSE i dieera wesceot cafe ate maxima and Skinnert (Ingram). 

CLUE BUC ee ares Syn. Cecilia. 

CUE TIOR wrens, eatircereneen intermedia and Skinneri (Mantin). 
Llizabeth@ ........65 Syn. Afiss Harris (Ashworth’s var.). 

DL Ran ae en a bicolor and Warscewiczit (Veitch). 

FEIN on se ap PRS EG SS Triana@i and Schilleriana (Veitch). 
Empress Frederick .... Mossi@ and Dowiana (Veitch). 

PENID poh Keisttnd eee oe Mossi@ and Warscewicsit (Veitch). 


LGV OS tclaesaetinyemon nce Mossia and Watkeriana (Veitch). 
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Luphrasta 
Lurydice 


Syn. Macaenas. ; 
labiata vera and Aclandie (Veitch). 


HADI a UA ants labiata vera and Dowiana (Veitch). 
PAV 3 colosccaietanis as Bowringiana and Harristi (Veitch). 

WAS COM tc ie (becca Rens Aclandieé and bicolor (Veitch). ; 
fernand Dents ...... Aclandie and Warscewiczit (Maron). 
RRUIEIE soca ig Se Aico Leopold: and superba (Maron). 

PEINOFIALA «2. wins ie Fora Syn. calummata. 

LUCOKONE as vaecki gaan Schilleriana and Lawrenceana (Ingram). 
PLOUESCETIS ean Ne earararats Trian@t and luteola (Maron). 
POUCA Me diporis wen Syn. picta. 

fowlert . Leopoldt and flardyana (Sander). 

fulvesce . Lorbesit and Dowiana aurea (Charlesworth). 
“FLW. We eaih eos Bete Schilleriana and Dowiana aurea (Wigan). 
Gaudil .....6..00.... Syn. Patrocinti (nat. hyb.). 

Gauthleriana ........ Schredere and guttata Leopoldi, 

CORTIUME ie 5 ine we Bats ass superba and iossie (Veitch). 

CGOOSENSIANA vee eee Schilleriana and Gaskelliana (Peeters). 
Grand Duchess Elisa- 

OCLs racace tenet Manske Syn. Lawre-Alossie. 

GEAES Fo oe ace sews taeep granulosa Schofieldiana and velutina (Wigan). 
FLOP AYAND soci vewids i Warscewiest? and Dowiana aurea (Cookson). 
LOOM wes ovncnig eee Gaskelliana and IWarscewicsii (Cookson). 
FL OPP US LE a aterspertesten gultata Leopold’ and JJendellii (Dr. Harris). 
EL CTCIE! * Bong perameensres ial Syn. Breautiana. 

fl, Hannington ...... guttata Leopold and JMaronit (Measures). 
FLUSOP tli en cling say a vee Syn. Preciosa. 

TASS ASBOTL gowns a or Schredere and IVarscewicsti (Leon). 
TONDTARG i orks ds ... guttata and Loddigesti (Veitch). 
intermedio-Percivaliana intermedia and Percivaliana (Maron). 
intermedio-superba .... intermedia and superba (Bleu). 

ULV TOROS. iA BAN Ee alfossi@ and TWarnert (Veitch). 

LIES Rees tered ei bicolor and Dowiana aurea (Charlesworth). 
Fohn Bangley ........ Syn. drs. FW. Whiteley. 

Fohnsoniana .....4.. Syn. Ashton’, 

FUL colt 5 oe gets . Syn. Porta. 

Juno Rea Caan pe forbesti and velutina (Roebling). 

SAINT ce N NC PIO Lawrenceana and MWarscewicsii (Ingram). 
Kienastiand vi... cseee Luddemanniana and Dowiana (Sander). 
PUY BONE eckson velutina and Rex (Sander). 

Le Bee” os. parse cenn ios Syn. Ashtonii. 

Lady Ingram ........ Eldorado and Dowiana aurea (Ingram). 
La Fontaing........4. Mendellii and guttata (Maron). 
Lamberhurst Hybrid... citrina and intermedia (Harris). 
Landsber gti oo... cc... Zabiata and Dowiana aurea (Linden). 

Lia yt pl a ic nse Hotiakeade Gaskelliana and /ldorado (Marriott). 
Lawre-Mosst@ oo... Lawrenceana and Jossie (White). 
LECUNACK creas iran tu bicolor and Luddemanniana (Charlesworth). 
Lord Masham ........ Syn. Breautiana (Charlesworth). 

Lord Rothschild ...... Gaskelliana and Dowiana aurea (Sander). 
LOU ON ia sik pet tte ahernsnae -lclandi@ and Trian@i (Charlesworth). 
Louis Chaton ........ Syn. Ceeslia. 

Louis Fournier ....., Syn. Lady /ngram. 

MAGGOTS? © Bee Sete Harscewiesti and superba (Veitch). 
TOCULALE. 6 aa cy sakes guttata and intermedia (Veitch). 


Maggie Raphael .... Dowiana aurea and Trianei (Leon). 
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Manglesii (524 woiay Luddemanniana and Loddigesti (Veitch). 
MMantintt .. 0. cee cs Bowringiana and Dowiana aurea (Mantin). 
Marie nO Sete See ey Vossi@ and Forbesti (Mantin). 
Marianne Seeder eee Syn. Baron Schreder. 
Aaronte eat pe cuenta velutina and Dowiana aurea (Maron). 
Marriottiea Lldorado and MWarscewicsti (Marriott). 
LOS pnts estat Lawrenceana and labiata vera (Sander). 
Aarstersoni@ ........ Loddigesii and labiata vera (Veitch). 
Mary Gratrix........ Horrisonitaia and grantdosa (Gratrix). 
Mary Measures ....., Syn. Wiss MW illiams. 
maxtmo-Gaskelliana maxima and Gaskelliana (Miller). 


Fic. 33. FLOWER oF CATTLEYA MOLLIS 


(much reduced). 


Melpomené ......6045 Mendellii and Forbesti (Veitch). 
Memoria Dillemagne granulosa and Mossie@ (Dillemagne). 
DTH EF UGE as. ances esuNe Bowrin, giana and Loddiges ‘é (Veitch). 
De a Loddigesti and Warscewi (Veitch). 
DE, a eae Trianei and guttata Prinzit (Veitch). 
Miss Bnd t6 ott eos cise maxima and Loddigesii (Chamberlain). 
Miss Harris (Ash- 

worth’s var.). .... d/osst@ and Schilleriana. 
Miss Measures ...... Luddemanniana and velutina (Sander). 
Miss Williams ...... Hlarrisoniana and Gaskelliana (Temple). 
Mitchellt oes vacvs guttata Leopoldi and Trianei (Ainsworth). 


mollis (Fig. 33) ...... superba and Gaskelliana (Wigan). 
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Mrs. Herbert Greaves 
Mrs. F. W. Whiteley 
Mrs. AL, Wells 
UNM ODE? tecerticn aac MERC SN has 
Octave Doin 
G@none 
Olivia 
Pandora 
PAPER psn wre is bt os 
Peckaviensts 
Pheiaona 
Philo 
picta 
PUR OLO 500.2 pun We ea 
porphyrophlebia 
Portia 

preciosa 
PyinCE AIT cen vi 
Prince of Wales ...... 
Princess 


Rothwelliz 
Russeliana 
St. Benoit 

Sedentt 
SUBULON ers sors waters: st 5% 
super-Lorbestt 
Susanne 
Templee 
Thorntonti 
Thyertana 

LOOTED ree eh Bk em as 
velutino-bicolor 
vertflora 
ESTOS tin hs ee hey tora 
UAC EV OV ssepesnd nbh.ds anche’ 
Victor Tongo 
VET a scisbuislisseitenss 
IVarneo-Bowringtana 

TVarreniana 
WeedONeNnstS wo... .. 0. 
IVendlandiana ...... 
IVilliam Murray 
Zeno .... 


Zephyr 


Bataliniy 


PUAUCOUDE 4 scsi restarts 
flardyana 


Syn. Jfiss Williams. 

Sowringiana and Hardyana (Miller). 
Parthinia and IVarneri (Sander). 
Mendellit and Aclandi@ (Veitch). 
Mendellii and Dowtana aurea (Leeman). 
Mossia and labiata (Veitch). 

Trianei and intermedia (Veitch). 

bicolor and Triane? (Charlesworth). 
calummata and Mfossie Wagnertit (Bleu). 
Aclandi@ and Schilleriana. 

Syn. Dominiana. 

Mosst@ and tricolor (Veitch). 

guttata and intermedia (Veitch). 

Syn. picta. 

intermedia and superba (Veitch). 
Bowringiana and labiata vera (Veitch). 
Luddemanniana and Lawrenceana (Ingram). 
Loddigesti and Trian@t (Vincke). 

Syn. Parthinia (Sander). 

Trian@i and Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
forbesti and Aclandia (Veitch). 

Syn. Ballantineana. 

Leopoldi and intermedia (Sander). 
Lildorado and Bowringiana (Rothwell). 
Warnerti and Schilleriana (Mantin). 
Schradere and Aclandia (Lawrence). 
Lawrenceana and Percivaliana (Ingram). 
intermedia and Mendellit (Veitch). 
forbesti and superba (Cypher). 

Syn. Lady Ingram. 

Syn. ALinucia. 

Luddemanniana and guttata Prinzii (Thornton). 
mntermedia and Schredere (Orpet). 

Syn. preciosa. 

velutina and bicolor (Maron). 

labiata vera and Trianei (Sander). 
Dowiana aurea and maxima (Veitch). 
labiata and Brymeriana (Sander). 
Leopoldi and Dowiana aurea (Maron). 
Syn. Afiss Harris (Ashworth’s var.). 
HWarnerti and Bowringiana (R. I. Measures). 
Warscewicstt and granulosa (Peeters). 
JVendellit and granulosa (Thornton). 
Bowringiana and Warscewiesti (Veitch). 


. Mendellid and Lawrenceana (Cookson). 


Syn. A/ttehellii (Charlesworth). 
Schrader@ and Dowiana aurea (Ingram). 


The following are Natural Hybrids : 


intermedia and bicolor. 

Lidorado and superba. 

Schredere and Mendellii. 

labiata vera and granulosa. 

Syn. Wilsonit. 

intermedia and guttata. 
IVarscewicsit and Dowiana aurea. 
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Cattleya. 
LMPOTALOT™ noarvavsien is Syn. Czar. 
intermedto-Loddigestt intermedia and Loddigesit. 
intricata ............ guttata Leopoldi and intermedia. 
TSGBEUG jseslistrdys tat otere Syn. Avameriana. 


Kerchoveana ........ Syn. resplendens. 


EGAMErlQnd icc intermedia and Forbestt. 
LLOUNYONG, ove ste he Syn. Avameriana. 
EUGUERIONE Ax cata vulva Forbesti and guttata. 
MIASSATANG? jan esc stiats Syn. Hardyana. 
Mathoni@............. Luddemanniana and Alossie. 
Measuresiana ........ Aclandie and TWValkeriana. 
OOPTCHIAIE 6 6s danas Loddigesti and dolosa. 
Pei a a re Loddigesti and Leopold. 
TOSPLCNA CHS rd cated Ai's granulosa and Schillertana. 
SGU GE sc. tere fo cre en San Syn. ztricata. 
SOKOTIG a breaded eae TValkeriana and guttata. 
URE ULATE 225 cea ie cheb elongata and Schilleriana. 
DEON ee iy ace hw oe ae Hfarrisoniana and Lorbesit. 
Victoria Regina .... guttata and labiata. 
PEE sage RS EARS labiata and Schilleriana. 
PMO dig ie ee OS 8 A bicolor and guttata. 
CEPHALANTHERA. 


Very interesting and curious terrestrial British Orchids, 
of the tribe WVeottzee. Calyx of three ovate, acute. con- 
verging, permanent sepals; petals ovate, erect, as long as 
the calyx; lip scarcely spurred, saccate at the base, con- 
tracted in the middle, undivided, and recurvate at the 
end. The name Cephalanthera (Rich.) is derived from 
kephale, a head, and anthera, an anther; in allusion to the 
position of the latter. They thrive well in a chalky loam, 
and may be propagated by divisions or by seed. 


CHONDRORHYNCHA. 


Stove epiphytal Orchids from Colombia, belonging to 
the tribe Vandegw, and requiring the same cultivation as 
the warm section of Zygopetalum. Sepals sub-equal, 
narrow, oblong; petals much broader; lip articulated at 
the foot of the column, sessile, broad, erect, concave, un- 
divided; pollen-masses four. Lindley’s name is from 
chondros, cartilage, and rhynchos, a beak; in allusion to the 
beak-like rostellum. 

C. Chestertoni (?c4d. f.).—Flowers yellow; lateral sepals 
developing into a very long, sharp point; petals with a much- 
developed fringe; lip also with very long fringes. Colombia, 
1879. A very curious species. 
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CHRYSOGLOSSUM. 


Blume’s name for a small genus of stove, terrestrial 
Orchids, of the tribe Vandee. They have the habit of 
Tainia, and are natives of India and Malaya. The 
generic name is from chrysos, yellow, and glossum, a 
tongue, and is in allusion to the colour of the lip. 
Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate, disposed in a lax 
raceme; pollen-masses two, free. Pseudo-bulbs narrow or 
wanting, one-leaved. The cultural requirements are similar 
to those recommended for Calanthe. 


C. villosum (8/ume).—Flowers yellow, banded with purple, 
villous, fin. in diameter, lateral sepals decurved; petals curved 
upwards; mid-lobe of lip panduriform; scape (with raceme) rft. 
to 2ft. long. Leaves solitary, 6in. to r2in. long, broadly elliptic 
or ovate, villous ; petiole rin. to 2in. long. Perak and Java. 


CHYSIS. 


Handsome stove epiphytal Orchids, belonging to the tribe 
Epidendree, Lindley’s name for the genus being based on 
the fused appearance of the pollen-masses—from chyszs, 
melting. The several cultivated species are remarkable 
for their large, fleshy flowers, and one of them—viz., 
C. bractescens—is handsome enough to rank among the most 
select of Orchids. All the species have large, fleshy pseudo- 
bulbs, about rft. long, thin at the base, and greyish-green. 
The leaves are lance-shaped, and have prominent nerves ; 
when the growth ripens, the leaves wither and_ fall off. 
The flowers are in short racemes, and are developed along 
with the new growth; the sepals and petals are fleshy, 
broad and spreading, and the lip is large, with prominent 
side lobes and a recurved middle lobe. The introduced 
species are natives of Mexico or Colombia. 

Culture-—Teak baskets, pans, or pots may be used for 
these plants; they like plenty of root room, good drainage, 
and a mixture of peat-fibre and sphagnum. When growing, 
they must have warm-house treatment, with plenty of 
water at the roots. When growth is finished, they should 
be removed to an intermediate-house, and be kept rather 
dry till they begin to grow again. They should be re- 
potted as soon as new growth is evident. 
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Chysis. 


C. aurea (Zind/.).—A species having fusiform pseudo-bulbs, 
about gin. long, and broad, lance-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are tawny yellow, somewhat cup-shaped, and the tips of the 
segments are marked with crimson on the inside. It remains in 
blossom about a month. Colombia, 1834. (B. M., t. 3617.) 


C. bractescens (Zind/.).—A larger plant than C. aurea, the 
pseudo-bulbs being thicker, and the leaves broader. The flowers 
are developed about six together on a semi-drooping raceme, 
each one being nearly 3in. across; the sepals and petals are 
spreading, overlapping, and pure white; the lip is white, 
blotched inside with yellow, and marked with crimson lines and 
fleshy, teeth-like projections; the flowers appear in April and 
May, each lasting about a fortnight. Mexico, 1840. (B. M,, 
t. 5186.) 

C. Bruennowiana (Ac/d. f.).—This is much in the way of 
habit of C. aurea; it bears several medium-sized pinkish flowers. 
It is a native of Peru, and was introduced more than forty years 
ago, and again as recently as 1893. Syn. C. Ozwenvana. 

C. Limminghei (24. f).—This has pseudo-bulbs 1ft. long, 
broad, lance-shaped leaves, and arched racemes of large flowers, 
which are white, with purple-rose tips; the lip is yellow, striped 
with rose inside, the front being wholly purple-rose, with blotches 
and stripes of a deeper colour. It flowers freely in May and 
June. Central America. (B. M., t. 5265.) 


C. Oweniana (or?.).—A synonym of C. Bruennowtana. 


The following are Hybrids: 


Chelsone sa sean bractescens and levis (Veitch). 
LANCLEVENSIS 5.0 eee tS bractescens and Sedenit (Veitch). 

Sedenit.............. Limminghei and bractescens (Veitch). 
CHYTROGLOSSA. 


Two species of epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Vande, are 
included in this genus, founded by the younger Reichenbach. 
They have very short stems, and are natives of Brazil. The 
name is derived from chytros, a well, and glossa, a tongue, 
and has reference to the hollow at the base of the lip. 
C. aurata, having green and white sepals, white petals, and 
the base of column and lip purple-spotted, has been intro- 
duced, but is rare in cultivation. Flowers mediocre, 
shortly pedicellate ; sepals and petals similar, free, spreading ; 
lip continuous with the base of the column, obscurely 

I 
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Chytroglossa. 
three-lobed, with one or two callosities at the base; column 
short; racemes recurved or pendulous; leaves sub-distich- 
ously fascicled, oblong-elliptic or linear, flat. These plants 
should be grown in baskets in a moist position of the 
intermediate-house. 


CIRRHAZA. 


An interesting genus of stove Orchids belonging to the 
tribe Vandeg, and founded by Lindley. The species, which 
are natives of Brazil and Mexico, are not remarkable for 
any particular beauty, and consequently they are rarely 
seen in cultivation. The rostellum being prolonged into 
a small tendril, or cirrhus, has given rise to the generic 
name. Flowers numerously produced on long, pendulous 
racemes, springing from the base of the pseudo-bulbs. 
When grown in pots, the spikes of these fragrant flowers 
hang down all round the sides, and present an effective 
appearance. They require the intermediate-house treat- 
ment. C. saccata (Lind?) (B. M., t. 3726) and C. virid?- 
purpurea (B. M., t. 2978) are the two species that have 
been introduced. 


CIRRHOPETALUM. 


In this genus of Lindley’s there are several beautiful 
little plants, remarkable for the structure of their flowers. 
They are of the tribe Epidendree, and closely allied to 
Bulbophyllum, from which they are distinguished by having 
their lateral sepals very much lengthened out. Indeed to 
this characteristic they owe their generic name — from 
cirrhus, a tendril, and fetalon, a flower-leaf. About fifty 
species are known, nearly all of them being natives of 
tropical Asia. They are epiphytes, with roundish pseudo- 
bulbs springing from a creeping rhizome, and from each of 
which proceeds a single fleshy leaf. The scapes are erect 
and thin, and grow from the sides of the last-ripened 
pseudo-bulbs ; the flowers are all arranged in a compact 
head, or umbel, on the top of the scape. 

Culture—These plants should be grown in baskets or 
pans, and suspended from the roof, where they may 
receive a goodly share of sun, air, and light. They enjoy 
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Cirrhopetalum, 


a liberal supply of water during the summer months, and, 
even during winter, nothing like drying-off should be 
attempted, although, as a matter of course, much _ less 
water will be required. If shaded from the sun’s rays, the 
flowers may be enjoyed for a long time. They all require 
stove treatment when growing, and a lower temperature 
whilst at rest and when in flower. 


C. Cumingii (Z7vd/.).—A somewhat slender-growing species, 
having small, four-angled pseudo-bulbs, oblong, blunt leaves, and 
large, regular, circular umbels of rich reddish-purple flowers in 
great profusion, elevated on thin, wiry stalks. The lateral sepals 
give a very peculiar appearance to the flower; they are tin. 
long, linear-oblong, acuminate, projecting forward, and have a 
peculiar twist at the base, which brings the outsides of these 
two sepals on the same plane, their inner edges meeting together ; 
the dorsal sepal and the petals are fringed with silky hairs, 
and the lip hangs so loosely that the slightest movement causes 
it to rock freely. Philippines, 1840. (B. M., t. 4996.) 


C. graveolens.—This is now regarded as equalling C. robus- 
tum (Rolfe). 


C. picturatum (Zodd.).—Though small in stature, this species 
is very free. The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, and the leaves deep 
green. The scapes are thin and erect, bearing dense, circular 
umbels of emerald-green flowers, spotted with red on the shorter 
divisions; the two lateral sepals are prolonged and united so as 
to form a sleeve-like tube. It flowers in spring, and was intro- 
duced about 1840 from Malaya. (B. M., t. 6802.) 


C. pulchrum (4. Z£. Sr.).—A_large-flowered _ species. 
Dorsal sepal roundish, abruptly running out into a_ hair-like 
point 4in. long, purplish, dotted with darker spots; lateral 
sepal connate into a convex oblong blade, rjin. long, yellow, 
mottled with purple; scapes qin. to sin. long, bearing about 
seven flowers in an umbel. Leaves stalked, oblong - obtuse, 
emarginate. Pseudo-bulbs short, distant, four-angled. — Intro- 


duced from Tropical Asia, 1886. 


C. robustum (fo/fe).—Flowers 2hin. long; sepals and petals 
greenish-yellow, tinged with purple; lip deep reddish-purple ; 
scape very stout, bearing an eleven-flowered umbel, 74in. across. 
Leaves thick and leathery, 13in. long, gin. broad. Pseudo- 
bulbs large, ovate, angled. New Guinea, 1893. Probably the 
largest species known. Syn. C. graveolens. (B. M., t. 7557; GC, 
1895, ii., p. 771, fig. 116.) 

de.2 
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Cirrhopetalum. 
C. Rothschildianum (/o77.).—Flowers bright crimson-purple, 
blotched with yellow on the sepals. The petals and column 
being covered at the apex with rich purple hairs, which move 


| 
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Fic. 34. FLOWERS OF CIRRHOPETALUM ROTHSCHILDIANUM 


(nat. size). 


with the slightest wind, renders the flowers most attractive and 
quaint. Pseudo-bulbs ovate or pyriform. Darjeeling, 1895. 
Allied to C. Colletti. (Fig. 34.) 
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Cirrhopetalum, 

C. Thouarsii (Zizd/.).—A pretty-flowered species, of some- 
what robust growth. The smooth pseudo-bulbs are produced 
from a creeping rhizome, or stem, and bear a single oblong, 
blunt, dark green, leathery leaf. The flowers are produced in 
umbels, on the apex of the slender scape; the long, strap- 
shaped sepals are of a tawny orange colour, whilst the remainder 
of the flowers are yellow, dotted with red. It blossoms during 
the summer months. Native of the Mascarene Isles, 1836. (B. M., 
t. 4237.) 


CLEISOSTOMA. 


Epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe T’andew. Flowers small, 
fleshy, with a pouched lip, and distinguished from those 
of Saccolabium in having the orifice of the pouch closed 
by a large projecting tooth. It is this characteristic that 
has given rise to Blume’s generic name—from A~/ezo, to 
close, and stoma, a mouth. Leaves leathery, narrow. Roots 
very long and tough. Though about forty species belong 
to this genus, yet only a few are in cultivation, and those 
are principally confined to botanic gardens. The cultural 
requirements are the same as for Aévzdes. 

C. ringens (Acid. f.). — This is a small species with oblong, 
emarginate leaves, 3in. to 4in. long, and rin. broad. The 
flowers are borne on a few-flowered raceme. They are yellowish, 
with the middle lobe purple, and an orange spot on the side 
lobes. The middle lobe of the lip is oblong, and faintly warted, 
and with a large tubercle under the column. The spur is very 
large, broad, cylindrical, emarginate at the apex. Philippines, 1888. 


COCHLIODA. 


About ten species of cool-house, evergreen, epiphytal 
Orchids, of the tribe Vandee, go to make up the 
genus Cochlioda (Lindl). The name is derived from 
kochlion, a little shell, and is in reference to the curiously- 
shaped callus. They are natives of the Andes. Flowers 
often red, disposed in loose racemes, pedicellate; sepals 
equal, spreading, free, or the lateral ones more or less 
connate; petals nearly similar; claw of the lip erect, 
the lamina spreading, the lateral lobes round and often 
reflexed, the middle ones narrow, entire or emarginate, 
not exceeding the sepals; column erect, often slightly 
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Cochlioda. 
incurved ; scape one or more, springing from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs. Leaves oblong or narrow, coriaceous, 
contracted into the petioles. Pseudo-bulbs one or two- 
leaved. The cultural requirements are similar to those 
recommended for Odontoglossum. The best species are: 


C. Noezliana (Av//e).—Flowers orange-scarlet, about rin. across, 
with the disk of the lip yellow ; lateral sepals longer and narrower 
than the dorsal one and petals; lip three-lobed, the middle lobe 
bluntly-obcordate ; column triquetrous, dark; peduncles nodding 
or pendulous; racemes many - flowered. Leaves linear-oblong, 
acute, 4in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs r$in. to 2in. long, one- 
leaved. South America, 1891. A most charming plant, allied 
to C. vulcanica. Syn. Odontoglossum Noestiana (Fort.). (B. M., 
t. 7474-) 

C. vulcanica (Benth.).— Flowers 2in. across, bright rose; 
racemes erect, slender, twelve- to twenty-flowered. Peru, 1872. 
Syn. Mesospinidium vulcanicum. (B. M., t. 6001.) 

Var. grandiflora is deep rose, and larger than the type. 


CELIA. 


Very curious, warm intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchids, 
belonging to the Epzdendree. Lindley’s name is from 
kotlos, hollow, and has reference to the pollen-masses, which 
are convex outside, and concave inside. Sepals distinct, 
equal, spreading ; petals nearly equal, but a little smaller 
than the sepals; lip quite entire, unguiculate, continuous 
with the base of the column, which is short. These plants 
do well under the same cultural conditions as Lycaste. 


C. bella (Ach. f.).— This is the species most frequently met 
with in cultivation. Flowers large, funnel-shaped, two to three 
on a scape, yellowish-white, with rose tips to the segments; lip 
yellow; fragrant ; produced in autumn. Ile St. Catherine, 1882. 
The ae is scmetimes described as Bothriochilus bellus. (B. M., 
t. 6628. 


CCELIOPSIS. 


A warm intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchid, of the 
tribe Vande, and thriving under similar cultural condi- 
tions to Lpidendrum. The name Celiopsis (Rchb. J) is 
from Celia, and ops?s, like. 
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Coeliopsis. 

C. hyacinthosma (ch. f).—Flowers white; point of the 
superior sepal, and of the petals, orange, with a deep crimson 
blotch in the middle; peduncles arising from the base of the 
well-sheathed bulb, and carrying a dense raceme of six to eight 
flowers, which have a most delicious Hyacinth-like scent. Panama, 
1871. 


CCELOGYNE. 


Dr. Lindley established this genus in 1825, the first species 
described being the well-known C. cristata. It is of the tribe 
Epidendree@, and the name is derived from foz/os, hollow, and 
gyne, a pistil ; in allusion to the female organ. The numerous 
species are confined to the tropical and sub-tropical parts 
of Asia. They are all epiphytes, with two-leaved, often 
very thick, angulate-ribbed, or sub-terete, pseudo-bulbs. 
As a rule, they have large, coloured, membranous flowers, 
with converging and slightly-spreading sepals, petals of like 
nature, but narrower, a great hood-like lip, usually bearing 
fringes on its veins, and a broad, membranous column. 
About sixty species have been described, many of which 
are in cultivation, and are deservedly held in high esteem. 
Those selected are most suitable for the amateur’s col- 
lection, and with ordinary care will grow and flower freely. 
With few exceptions, these are what may be termed inter- 
mediate-house plants; for, although they like a somewhat 
higher temperature during the growing season, they remain 
healthier, and flower more abundantly, if kept in such a house 
during the resting and flowering time. 

Culture.—Basket- or pot-culture is suitable for most of these 
plants. In preparing the pots for Ccelogynes, good drain- 
age must be provided, as they require and enjoy an 
abundant supply of water during the growing season, 
though nothing stagnant or sour must be allowed to 
remain about the roots. For soil use about equal parts 
of living sphagnum and fibrous peat, with the addition 
of a little silver-sand. The plants should be raised 
upon a moderate-sized cone above the rim of the pot, 
and the soil firmly pressed about them. The time for 
re-potting or top-dressing Ccelogynes is just after the 
flowers are past; and as most of the kinds bloom during 
winter, re-potting is best done in the spring. Those species 
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Celogyne. 
which have long, pendent racemes are most conveniently 
grown in teak baskets suspended from the roof; indeed, 
almost any of the Ccelogynes may be treated in this way, 
if they are kept thoroughly moist whilst growing. 

It has been stated that these plants enjoy a copious 
supply of water during the growing season, but care 
must be taken that it does not lodge in the centre 
of the young shoots, or they will very likely damp off. 


Fic 35. FLOWERS OF C@LOGYNE CORRUGATA 


(nat, size). 


When the growth is fully matured, just sufficient moisture 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelli ing will be all that 
is necessary. 


C. asperata (Lind/.).—A large-growing species, requiring 


the heat of a warm stove. It usually attains a height 
of about 2ft. The pseudo-bulbs are large and_ oblong, the 
stalked pair of broad leaves being dull green. The raceme is 


pendulous, about rft. in length, and many-flowered, each blossom 
measuring some gin. in diameter. The sepals and petals are 
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Celogyne. 


cream-coloured, as also is the ground-colour of the lip, which ts 
marked with chocolate and yellow streaks and veins, radiating 
from a rich orange-coloured central ridge or crest. The plant 
requires plenty of root room. It blossoms during the summer 
months, and is a native of Borneo, whence it was introduced in 
1845. Syn. C. Lowi. (P. M. B., xvi, p. 225.) 

C. barbata (Grif.).—A free-growing, robust species, with 
roundish, egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs, and leaves in pairs, each 
being about rft. long and 2in. broad.  Flower-spikes erect, 
bearing a cluster of short-stalked flowers, each about 23in. 
across; sepals and petals white; lip white, with a margin or 
fringe of dark brown hairs, and three ridges in the centre 
forming the crest. It requires cool-house treatment, and blossoms 
in January. North India, 1837. (W. O. A, t. 143.) 

C. corrugata (Zind/.).—A pretty autumn-flowering species, 
with pseudo-bulbs much corrugated or wrinkled (whence the 
specific name), or apple-green in colour. ‘The leaves, which 
are produced in pairs, are about 6in. long, and leathery in 
texture. The racemes are erect, and shorter than the leaves; 
the sepals and petals are pure white; the lip is white, with a 
yellow plate in front, and veined with orange. It is a native 
of Khasia and the Neilgherry Hills, and thrives under cultiva- 
tion in an intermediate house. It was introduced in 1863. 
(Fig. 35; B. M., t. 5601.) 

C. corymbosa (Zind/.).—This is closely related to C. ocellata, 
but larger in all its parts. The pseudo-bulbs are oblong, about 
2in. long, bearing each a pair of broad lance-shaped leaves, 
6in. to rft. long. Flowers 3in. across, in pendent racemes of 
about three flowers each; colour pure white, with two large 
orange-yellow spots on the front lobe of the lip, the throat 
being yellow and brown. Grown in a basket, or on a raft, this 
plant makes a handsome specimen, and when in flower it is a 
most beautiful Orchid. Himalaya, 1876. It requires the same 
treatment as C. cristata. (B. M., t. 6955.) 


C. cristata (Zind/.).—One of the most beautiful of all East 
Indian Orchids, and one of the easiest to manage in a plant- 
house; it should, therefore, find a place in every collection. 
It is a healthy-looking plant when in growth during summer, 
and during winter it produces an abundance of flowers, which 
rival snow in their purity. They are graceful in form, large, 
fragrant, and last a long time when cut, or on the plant if not 
sprinkled. A plant with qualities like these is of exceptional 
value. When growing, the temperature of the Cattleya-house 
suits this species admirably ; but during winter It should be kept 
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Coelogyne. 
cooler: when in flower, it may be removed to the drawing- 
room or the dining-room without fear of injury. It must, 


however, be placed in the greenhouse again as soon as the 
flowers wither, or the dryness of the atmosphere may cause 
the growths to be stunted, and thus one season’s blossom would 
be lost The pseudo-bulbs are oblong or almost spheroid, 
smooth and shining, and apple-green in colour, bearing a pair 
of narrow, leathery, dark green leaves. The raceme is some- 
what drooping, many-flowered, about gin. in length; the 
blossoms are fragrant, and from 3in. to sin. in diameter. The 


Fic. 36. FLOWERS OF C@LOGYNE CRISTATA ALBA 


(much reduced). 


sepals and petals are snow-white, the former being broad and 
wavy, the latter narrower; the lp is also white, with a large 
blotch of rich yellow in the middle, the ridge, or crest, being 
ornamented with a golden fringe, to which the plant owes its 
specific name. Cultivated plants sometimes attain a remarkable 
size, aS Many as 500 or 600 pseudo-bulbs, bearing upwards of 
too spikes of snow-white flowers, with foliage of a beautiful: fresh 
green, having been counted on one plant. Himalaya, 1837. 
(B. R., 1841, t. 57.) 

Var. alba (Fig. 36) has every part of the flower of the purest 
white. Syn. C. hololeuca. 
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Celogyne. 


Var. Chatsworthi has large pseudo-bulbs and fine flowers of 
unusual substance. 

Var. Lemontana flowers about a month later than the type, 
and has the blotch on the lip pale citron-yellow. 


Var. maxima has larger flowers than the type. 


C. Dayana (cfd. 7.).—A most beautiful plant when in 
flower. The pseudo-bulbs are long, pear-shaped, with stalked, 
ovate, pointed leaves, and pendulous spikes, 2ft. or more in 
length, bearing numerous flowers, which are pale ochre-yellow, 
with broad stripes of dark brown on the side lobes of the lip, 
and a crescent-shaped band of brown on the front. Each flower 
is nearly 2in. across; sepals and petals ligulate-acute; lip broad, 
three-lobed, and wavy; a spike often bears two dozen or more 
flowers. This species requires stove treatment, and should be 
planted in well-drained peat and sphagnum, in a basket. It 
blossoms in summer. Borneo, 1884. (W. O. A, t. 247.) 


C. elata (Lind/.).— This species has tall, oblong, angled 
pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are medium-sized; sepals and petals 
white, narrowish; lip white, with a forked yellow band in the 
centre, and two orange-striped crests on the disk; racemes erect, 
springing with the leaves from the apex of the pseudo-bulbs. 
Leaves sword-shaped, striated. Northern India (8000ft. to goooft), 
1837. (B.M., t. 5001.) 


C. flaccida (Zind/.). — An erect-growing species, with oblong 
pseudo-bulbs, each bearing a pair of leathery, dark green leaves. 
The racemes are long, pendulous, and many-flowered ; the sepals 
and petals are white, as is also the ground-colour of the lip, 
which is stained with pale yellow in front, and streaked with 
crimson towards its base. The flowers are produced during 
winter and spring, and continue in full beauty a long time. 
The scales at the base of the raceme are remarkable for their 
scorched appearance. This species should be grown in the 
intermediate-house. Nepal, 1829. (B. M., t. 3318.) 


C. fuscescens (Zind/.).— A fine, bold-growing species, pro- 
ducing terete pseudo-bulbs qin. to sin. high. The leaves are 
broad and plaited, and about gin. long. The raceme is few- 
flowered, and slightly pendulous; the flowers are large, having 
sepals and petals of a pale yellowish-red, tipped with white, a 
lip edged with white and streaked with orange-yellow, and two 
spots of cinnamon-brown at the base. It blossoms during the 
winter months, continuing in beauty for several weeks. It grows 
freely under ordinary Cattleya treatment. Moulmein, 1848. 
(B. M., t. 5494, var. drunnea.) 
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C. Gardneriana (Lind/.).—A very distinct and attractive 
species, in which the pseudo-bulbs are smooth, long, and 
narrow, tapering from the base upwards, and resembling long 
flasks; each bears a pair of thin, lance-shaped, bright green 
leaves, from ift. to r4ft. long and 3in. wide. The raceme is 
long and nodding, bearing many large, long-petaled flowers ; 
these are pure white, except the base of the lip, which is stained 
with lemon colour. The bracts at the base of the flowers are 
large and white. The flowers do not open fully. It should be 
cultivated in an intermediate-house, and be kept free from thrips, 
which are very fond of its young leaves. It blossoms during 
the winter months. Native of Nepal and Khasia, at about 4oooft. 
elevation; introduced in 1837. (P. M.B., vi, 73; W. O. A,, t. 153.) 

C. graminifolia (Par. and Rchd. f.).—Sepals and petals lan- 
ceolate, acute, white; lip three-lobed, side lobes white, veined 
with brown, front lobe yellow, tipped with white; disk with three 
crisped keels, ending in brown lines. As the specific name 
suggests the foliage is grass-like, 14$ft. long, linear, leathery. 
Moulmein, 1888. (B. M., t. 7006.) 

C. hololeuca (fort.).—A synonym of C. cristata alba. 

C. Lowii (Paxz7.)—A synonym of C. asferata. 

C. Massangeana (ch). f).—Allied to C. asperaza, this is one 
of the handsomest of Ccelogynes, and a first-rate grower when 
properly treated. The pseudo-bulbs are 3in. to 4in. long, pear- 
shaped, and two-leaved. The flower-spikes are pendent, and 
sometimes 2ft. long, bearing a score or more flowers, each being 
2in. across; the sepals and petals are light ochre-yellow, and the 
lip is of a deep crimson-brown, marked with lines of yellow, the 
front lobe being white at the edge, and having a blotch of brown 
in the centre, through which run three yellow keels. This species 
should be cultivated in a Cattleya- or an intermediate-house, in a 
basket suspended from the roof, and be watered liberally when 
growing. Assam, 1879. (B.M., t. 6979; W.O.A,, t. 29.) 

C. ocellata (Zind?/.).—A pretty little species, admirably adapted 
for basket-culture. The pseudo-bulbs are small and_ ovate. 
Leaves long, narrow, and bright green. Flower-spikes erect; 
the sepals and petals are pure white, as is also the lip, which is 
curiously fringed or crested, and streaked and spotted with 
yellow and brown at the base; on each of the side lobes there 
are two bright yellow eye-like spots, from which the plant takes 
its specific name. It usually flowers abundantly during the 
months of March and April, and should be grown in an inter- 
mediate-house. Sikkim, at 7oooft. elevation, whence it was 
introduced in 1838. (B. M., t. 3767.) 
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; C. odoratissima (Z/xa/.).—Of dwarf habit, with the pseudo-bulbs 
in dense tufts, about rin. high, each bearing a pair of pale green 
leaves, 4in. in length. The raceme is slender and drooping, 
bearing sweet-scented flowers; these are pure white, except the 
centre of the lip, which is stained with yellow. It succeeds in 
a cool house, being found in large masses on the summits of 
the highest Neilgherry Hills, but always on the north side 
and frequently growing among stones and wet moss. It flowers 
in April. Introduced in 1863. (Fig. 37; B. M.,, t. 5462.) 


Fic. 37. C@LOGYNE ODORATISSIMA 


(3 nat. size). 


C. pandurata (Zind/.).— A very striking species, remarkable 
for the singular colours of its flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are 
large, broadly ovate, compressed at the edges; they are several 
inches apart on the stout, creeping, woody rhizome. The 
leaves are 1ft. or rhft. long, plaited, broad, stout and leathery, 
and bright shining green in colour. The raceme is erect, 
longer than the leaves, and many-flowered, each flower 
being upwards of 3in. in diameter and _ very fragrant ; 
the sepals and petals are bright green; the lip is of the same 
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colour, with the addition of several deep velvety black, raised 
ridges, or crests, running parallel upon its surface; in shape it 
is oblong, warty on the front, and curiously bent down at the 
sides, assuming somewhat the form of a violin, from which the 
plant takes its specific name. This species is a native of Malaya, 
where it grows on trees overhanging water in shady places, 
and blossoms during June and July. It requires tropical treat- 
ment all the year round, and thrives best when grown in a long 
basket, so that the rhizomes have room to develop. It first 
flowered in England in 1853. (B. M., t. 5084.) 


C. Parishii (//ovk.).— A small species, with four-angled, 
narrow pseudo-bulbs, gin. long, each bearing a pair of broad, 
stout leaves, and a six-fowered raceme. The flowers are like 
those of C. pandurata, but smaller; they are produced in April 
and May, on plants grown in an intermediate-house and kept 
saturated in the growing season. A native of Moulmein ; intro- 
duced in 1861. (B. M., t. 5323.) 


C. Sanderiana (ch). f.).— Of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and a most beautiful species. It is not unlike C. cristata 
in its flowers, but is quite different from that species in other 
respects, and especially in the treatment it requires. The pseudo- 
bulbs are ovate, 2in. long, wrinkled, and bear each a pair of 
leaves. These are rft. long, 2in. wide, ribbed, stalked, and 
dark green. The flowers are produced in loose racemes on the 
young growths, each raceme bearing about six snow-white flowers, 
which are 3in. across, the sepals being narrow, pointed, and 
keeled, the petals broader, and the lip three-lobed, the side 
lobes being striped with brown and the front lobe blotched with 
yellow. It requires tropical treatment, and plenty of water 
always. Introduced from the Sunda Isles in 1887 by Messrs. 
Sander and Co. 


C. speciosa (Lind/.).—The pseudo-bulbs in this are large 
and oblong, each bearing a thin, dark green leaf about gin. long. 
The flowers are produced singly or in pairs at the end of a 
slender peduncle, each flower measuring upwards of 3in. in 
diameter. The sepals and petals are brownish or olive-green, 
the latter being longer and narrower than the sepals. The lip 
is beautiful in both colour and marking, as well as in the ex- 
quisite fringe of the crests and margin; it is yellow, veined 
with dark red; at the base it is dark brown, and at the apex 
pure white. It is three-lobed, the lateral lobes being small 
and resembling ears. Two long crests run nearly the whole 
length of the lip, and are copiously fringed with hairs. A 
native of Malaya, 1845. It is a free-growing and free-flowering 
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plant, requiring the same treatment as C. cristata. (B. M., 
t. 4889.) 

C. Swaniana (foe/fe).—An ally of C. Dayana, but having 
shorter pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and racemes. The flowers are white, 
with a brown lip and yellow veinings. Philippines, 1894. (R. ii, 
t. 92.) 

C. tomentosa (Zrvd/.):—This species resembles C. J/assang- 
eana. It has pseudo-bulbs zin. to 3in. long, and deep green; 
leaves gin. to 12in. long, plaited, ovate-lanceolate; flower-stalks 
pendulous, tomentose, red-brown, bearing from fifteen to twenty 
flowers, which are 2}in. in diameter; sepals and petals orange- 
red; lip obovate, three-lobed, the side lobes erect, white, with 
red streaks, the mid-lobe square with three keels. It flowers 
in spring. Native of Malaya, 1870. 

C. Veitchii (/o/fe).—This species is described in the “ Kew 
Bulletin” as being ‘quite different from any previously known 
species, in its short columns, the absence of markings on the 
lip, and the very short, rather obscure, broad keels.” The pure 
white flowers are tin. across, produced in drooping racemes 
2ft. long. Leaves lanceolate, 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 
4in. long. New Guinea, 1895. 


COLAX. 


Lindley established the above-named genus of the 
tribe Vandee. The name is derived from #o/ar, a parasite. 
By many it is now referred to Lycaste. The chief point 
of distinction lies in the shape of the flowers, which in 
Colax is sub-globose, and the segments are broad and 
spreading. 

Culture—C. jugosus should be treated as a pot-plant, 
the pots being thoroughly drained, and the compost 
formed of living sphagnum and good peat, to which 
may be added some medium-sized lumps of charcoal. 
When potted, it should be placed in the Cattleya-house 
and subjected to the same treatment as other Orchids 
from the warm parts of Brazil. It likes plenty of water 
during active growth. 

C. jugosus (Zind/.).—This plant seldom exceeds ift. in height. 
The pseudo-bulbs are smooth, and somewhat ovate, about zin. long, 
bearing a pair of dark green leaves, 6in. to gin. long, upon their 
summit. The scape is erect, rising from the base of the pseudo- 
bulbs, and produces two or three flowers, which are 21n. in 
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diameter; the sepals and petals are creamy white without—the 
latter, however, are beautifully banded with transverse stripes of 
rich deep bluish-purple on the inside (Dr. Lindley describes 
them as speckled with crimson, but this is, at any rate, by no 
means usual); the lip is three-lobed, with fleshy ridges, white, 
and striped and veined with 
deep velvety-purple. This 
plant, when healthy, flowers 
freely during the months of 
April and May. (Fig. 38; 
Be Me, t. 5664.) 


COLLABIUM. 


Blume has given the 
above name to a_ small 
genus (two species) of 
stove, terrestrial Orchids, 
of the tribe EApzdendree. 
Fic. 38. FLrower of Coax jucosus They are natives of India, 

iat size: Java, and Borneo. Flowers 
in a long raceme on a tall 
scape ; lateral sepals adnate to the trumpet-shaped foot of 
the long incurved column, to which the short lip is also 
jointed; pollinia two. The fact of the lip encircling the 
column has given rise to the generic name—from col/umt, a 
neck; and /adéum, a lip. They require hot-house condi- 
tions while in an active state of growth, and should be 
suspended in baskets near the glass. Ample drainage 
should be afforded, together with a compost consisting of 
equal portions sphagnum and fibrous peat. C. simplex 
(Rehé. f.) and C. nebulosum (Blume) are met with in botanic 
gardens, but otherwise they are rarely seen in cultivation. 


COMPARETTIA. 


Elegant, but somewhat rare, warm-intermediate, epi- 
phytal Orchids, of the tribe J’avdew@, with handsome, 
generally drooping racemes of small but brightly-coloured 
flowers. Conparettia (Pepp.) is a complimentary name to 
Andrea Comparetti, an Italian botanist. The species, 
which are found in Equatorial America, do best  sus- 
pended in baskets in a compost consisting of two parts 
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sphagnum and one part fibrous peat. A humid position 
at the warm end of the intermediate-house meets 
their requirements. They require a liberal supply of 
water during the growing season, and should never be 
allowed to remain in a dry condition for any length 
of time. 

C. falcata (Pwsf. and £nd/.).—Flowers in pendent racemes ; 
sepals and petals deep crimson; lip the same colour, but thickly 
veined with a deeper shade. Peru, 1836. 

C. macroplectron (2c). f.).—This is the commonest 
species in cultivation. Flowers are large, pale rosy-lilac, with 
the broad acute petals and square blade of the lip speckled with 
rose-red. Colombia, 1879. (B. M., t. 6679.) 


CORYANTHES. 


Hooker's name for a genus of South American Orchids 
of the tribe J’andee. The flowers are of such an ex- 
traordinary character that a correct idea of their structure 
and appearance can only be obtained by seeing them. 
The plants themselves are in habit similar to Stanhopeas, 
having lance-shaped, plaited leaves, upwards of ft. in 
length, and pendent racemes of flowers produced from 
the base of the pseudo-bulbs. The remarkable feature 
of the flower is the lip, which is helmet-shaped, and is 
attached to the rest of the flower by a thick, hooded 
stalk. Near the base of this stalk a sweet, watery fluid 
is secreted, which, during the time the flower is in full 
development, drips continuously into the helmet-shaped 
part. The name Coryanthes is from f£orys, a helmet, and 
anthos, a flower, in allusion to the form of the lip. 
The sepals and petals decay soon after opening, and the 
lip lasts only three or four days in perfection. 

Culture—Coryanthes require to be grown in baskets, 
in a compost of sphagnum and peat fibre, and as they 
need abundant supplies of water when growing, perfect 
drainage is essential. The plants grow naturally on the 
outer branches of trees, fully exposed to the sun, and 
therefore it is advisable, if possible, to place them along 
with the Dendrobiums and other heat- and _light-loving 
Orchids. After the completion of the growth, the plants 
should have a drier position, and water should be 
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withheld as much as possible without allowing the pseudo- 
bulbs to shrivel. 

C. Bungerothii (.V. Z. 4r.).—This is a synonym of Catasetum 
Bungerothit. 

C. macrantha (oo0é.).—This remarkable plant flowers during 
the summer months, and bears a pendulous scape with two or 
three flowers, each measuring, when fully expanded, nearly 6in. 
in diameter. The sepals and petals are yellow, irregularly 
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5% Nat. size). 


spotted with purplish-red; they are very delicate in texture, 
and soon fade. The lip is fleshy and solid, with the pouch 2zin. 
in diameter, and of a brownish-yellow colour, the projecting arm 
which supports it being dark purple. A powerful and agreeable 
odour is emitted by the flowers on first opening. This species 
—the finest of the genus—was introduced from Caracas about 
1840. It is a most difficult plant to manage in cuitivation, 
and has rarely flowered in England; yet it is one of the most 
wonderful of all Orchids. (Fig. 39; B. R., 1841, t. 22.) 


C. maculata (/ovk.).—A species with clustering, striated 
pseudo-bulbs, 5in. to 6in. in length, and tapering upwards. The 
leaves are two in number, broadly lance-shaped and somewhat 
membranous. The flowers are borne six to ten together on 
a pendent scape, and are of a pale brownish-yellow, the lip being 
tinged and spotted with purple. This species is found growing 
on the branches of trees in Tropical America, and was  intro- 
duced into this country in 1829. (B. M., t. 3102.) 

Var. punctata is an improvement on the type; the sepals and 
petals are thickly spotted with deep wine-purple, and the lip 
is also blotched with the same colour, the pouch being almost 
entirely purple. 


C. speciosa (Hovd.).—In the size and form of its pseudo- 
bulbs and foliage this resembles C. maculata. The scape is 
pendent, three-flowered, and each flower is about 3in. across, 
of a dull pinkish colour, spotted with dark brown, faintly, 
and not agreeably scented. This species is a native of 
Demerara, where it is common on large trees, forming large 
masses of closely;voven roots and pseudo-bulbs, which are 
usually the abode of families of irritating ants. Collectors 
find great difficulty in procuring these plants because of 
the pertinacity of the ants. All the Coryanthes have this 
character. 


CORYCIUM. 


About ten species of cool-house, terrestrial, South 
African Orchids, of the tribe Op/rydew, are included in the 
genus Coryeium (Sw.). Flowers small or mediocre, nume- 
rous, in a dense spike; dorsal sepal and petals connate, 
forming a helmet (hence the generic name—from sors, a 
helmet); lip erect or incurved, the claw adnate to the 
column. The cultural conditions are similar to those for 
Disa. tis questionable if any of the species are in cultiva- 
tion. 


CORYMBIS. 


Tall, leafy, stove, terrestrial Orchids, of the tribe Neottrce, 
broadly dispersed through the tropics of the East. Flowers 
mediocre or rather large, corymbose (a characteristic that is 
responsible for Thouars’ name—from korymbos, a corymb), 
sub-sessile ; sepals, petals, and lip linear ; lip channelled, 
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dilated at the apex ; columns long and erect. There are six 
or seven species, but all are rare in cultivation outside 
botanic gardens. 


COTTONIA. 


According to the “ Flora of British India,” this is a mono- 
typic genus of the tribe T’avdew, Wight’s name being a com- 
plimentary one to Major-General Cotton, C.S.I., an indefatig- 
able collector. The species is an interesting stove Orchid, 
with a lip resembling that of Ophrys aranifera. It requires 
the East Indian-house treatment. 

C. Championi (Z/va/.).—This is now referred to Diploprora 
Champtont. 

C. macrostachya (JI7g//).—Flowers jin. across; sepals sub- 
spathulate; petals orange, with red streaks ; lip dark purple, with a 
villous-golden margin; scape ift. to 1$ft. long, erect; branches few, 
tipped by short racemes. India, 1840 and 1885. Syns. C. pedun- 
cularis and Vanda peduncularis. (B. M., t. 7099.) 


C. peduncularis (Znd/.).—A synonym of C. macrostachya. 


CRYPTARRHENA. 


Two species of intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchids, of the 
tribe Vandew, are included by Robert Brown under this name. 
The name is in allusion to the hidden anthers—from Avyfros, 
concealed, and arrhen, a male. One species is found in 
the West Indies and West and Central America, and the 
other in Surinam. They are to be found in botanic collec- 
tions only, and are of little horticultural interest. 


7 


CRYPTOCHILUS. 


Wallich founded this genus, which contains a couple of 
species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Epzdendrev, 
natives of the Himalayas. | They are rarely seen in cultiva- 
tion. [Flowers closely set in distichous spikes, shorter than 
their persistent bracts; sepals connate in an equally three- 
lobed, gibbous, five-toothed tube ; petals narrow; lip included, 
adnate to the foot of the column, narrow, erect; pollinia 
eight. Pseudo-bulbs crowded, one- or two-leaved. The 
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generic name is in allusion to the partially-hidden lip— 
from Ariptos, hidden, and cheilos,a lip. The species should 
be grown in pots or shallow pans in a compost of equal 
portions of sphagnum and fibrous peat, with ample drainage. 


CRYPTOPHORANTHUS. 


Rolfe founded this curious genus of the tribe Epidendrea. 
It has the habit of Pleurothallis (section Aggregate), but 
differs from that genus in the sepals being united into a 
short tube at the base, and again united at the apex, the 
only way into the flower being by the small window-like 
openings, one on either side. The structural peculiarity is 
responsible alike for the popular name of Window-bearing 
Orchid, and the generic one from srvptos (hidden), phoreo (to 
bear), and avzthos (a flower). From Jfasdevallia the genus 
differs in habit, as also in the characters just given. The 
eight species known to cultivation are natives of the 
West Indies, the Andes, and Brazil. Similar culture to 
that recommended for the Chimera section of Masdevallias 
will suffice. The chief species are here described, but 
all are of botanic rather than of general interest. 


C. atropurpureus (o//c).—As the specific name suggests, the 
flowers are dark purple, solitary, and Sin. long in the bud; the 
petals are oblique and three-cusped; the lip is obtuse, sagittate, 
crested in the middle. Leaves oblong, narrowed at the base, 
almost equalling the stem; sheaths ventricose. Height 6in. A 
native of the West Indies, and introduced therefrom as long ago 
as 1838. Syn. Pleurothallis atropurpurea. (B. M., t. 4164, under 
name of Alasdevalha fenestrata.) 


C. Dayanus (o/fe).—This is a more recent introduction than 
the preceding, having been here about twenty-two years. Upper 
sepal yellowish-white, with seven membranous keels, spotted with 
purple; inferior connate sepals orange, with some purple-brown 
spots and borders towards the apex. Leaves flat, dark green 
above, purple beneath, 4$in. by gin. Colombia, 1880. Syn. 
Masdevallia Dayana. (G. C., 1886, xxvi., 428, fig. 86.) 

C. gracilentus (/o/fe)—The blackish-purple flowers of this 
species are produced either solitary or in pairs. The leaves are 
oblong, acute, minutely three-toothed. Stems slender, gin. to 7in. 
high, including the leaves. Costa Rica, 1875. Syn. Masdevallia 
gractlenta. 
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C. maculatus (o/fe).—This is a remarkable little plant from 
Brazil. The numerous flowers are yellow, densely spotted with 
crimson, tin. long. They are situate at the base of the leaf on 
a stem so short that the flowers he upon the soil. The leaves 
are elliptic, obtuse, very fleshy, numerously blotched with 
purple on the upper surface, rjin. to 2}in. long, fin. to rin. 
broad. Syn. Pleurothallis maculata. 


CYCNOCHES. 


About a dozen species of this singular genus of the 
tribe T’andee have been introduced into this country at 
various times. It was founded by Lindley, and although 
only a few species are in cultivation, they are all of great 
interest, and some of considerable beauty. They resemble 
Catasefuim in many respects, notably in the property some 
species have of producing two different kinds of flowers 
on the same plant. The thick and fleshy pseudo-bulbs 
are usually from 6in. to 1oin. high, and bear several 
pointed, stoutly-ribbed leaves. The flowers are produced 
from the upper part of the pseudo-bulbs, and are 
generally large; their most prominent character lies in the 
long, slender column, which curves gracefully, and by 
fancifully resembling the neck of a swan suggested the 
generic name—from fyhnos, a swan, and auchen, a neck. 
The plants are popularly known as Swan Orchids. All 
the species are natives of tropical America. 

Culture—These plants should be grown in fibrous peat 
and sphagnum, to which a little silver-sand may be added. 
They will succeed in either pots or baskets, provided 
these are well drained. During the growing season they 
require a light position in an  intermediate-house, with 
copious waterings at the roots. It is advisable, however, 
to avoid wetting the foliage, as the centres of the 
growths are liable to rot if water is allowed to remain 
there. The leaves drop off in autumn, when the plants 
should be removed to drier quarters, and water almost 
entirely withheld until growth recommences. 


C. aureum (Zind/. and FPaxt.).—A handsome species, bearing 
numerous large, yellow flowers, closely arranged on a drooping 
raceme. The sepals and petals are lance-shaped, and dotted 
with purple, the latter being curved in at the tips. The lip is 
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small, and much divided, and the gracefully-curving column is 
marked with purple dots. Central America, 1851. 
C. chlorochilon (A7ofzscz).—One of the largest-flowered 
species, and a very striking plant. It has fleshy pseudo-bulbs 
rft. high, and ribbed leaves of the same length. The flowers, 
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(much reduced). 


which are borne on curving scapes from 8in. to 121n. long, are 
fragrant, and measure Sin. across. The sepals and petals are 
yellowish-green, and the lip (in the plants we have seen) 1s 
ivory-white, with a bronzy-green blotch in the centre; in some 
forms this blotch is bright yellow. The column is 2in. long, 
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and curved, whilst at the apex, where the pollen-masses are 
inserted, it is swollen into a roundish knob. This species is of 
easy culture, and flowers freely about June or July. Some 
varieties produce only three flowers on a scape, whilst in others 
we have seen as many as ten. <A native of British Guiana, 
1838. (Fig. go; W. O. A,, t. 263.) 

C. ventricosum (Aa/em.).—This produces several—usually 
two—racemes of flowers from the axils of the upper leaves on 
the last-matured pseudo-bulbs; each raceme bears five flowers, 
and each flower has lanceolate sepals, the petals being curved 
downwards, and light green in colour. The lip is white, with a 
black callosity on the short claw that connects it with the 
column. The strange behaviour of this plant when it was 
first introduced caused no little surprise amongst botanists, and 
led to a careful investigation of the whole genus by Dr. Lindley. 
He wrote of C. ventricosum : “Such cases shake to the foundation 
all our ideas of the stability of genera and species, and prepare 
the mind for more startling discoveries than could have been 
otherwise anticipated.” At one time it produces large green 
flowers, in a short spike, with broad, flat sepals and petals, and 
a white convex lip, and at another bears small blackish flowers 
in a very long drooping spike, the narrow sepals and_ petals 
folded back, the labellum disk-like, with a horn in the middle 
and projecting finger-like divisions round the edge. On one 
occasion these two distinct kinds of flowers were produced on 
the same spike. Guatemala, 1842. (B. M., t. 4054.) 


C. Warscewiczii (Acid. 7£).—This plant also sometimes 
produces on one raceme flowers of quite a different appearance 
from those produced on another. It is supposed to be a sexual 
form of C. venfricosum, notwithstanding that both have been 
described, and are now cultivated, as distinct species. The 
larger, or female, flowers occur three or four together on a short 
raceme, and have broad sepals and petals, and a broad, pale 
green, undivided lip. The smaller, or male, flowers are produced 
on a long, pendent raceme of twelve to eighteen; they are 
wholly pale green except the lip, which is yellow, and much 
divided. In these flowers the column is long and curved, whilst 
in the larger form it is short and club-shaped. Guatemala, 1879. 


CYMBIDIUM. 


Thirty species are included in the genus Cymdbtdiuin 
(Scr.), of the tribe Vander, but not more than half of 
them are known in cultivation. The genus is represented 
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chiefly in tropical Asia, a few species being found in 

Africa and Australia. Most of them have Flag-like 


foliage, the growths clustering, and the  flower-spikes 
nearly always erect. Those here described have large 
fleshy flowers, the sepals and petals equal, the lip three- 
lobed, the two side lobes erect and half-inclosing the 
column, the front lobe tongue-shaped, with two elevated 
ridges. The generic name is derived from Ayizbe, a boat, 
and is in reference to the hollow recess in the lip. 

Culture—Cymbidiums are not difficult to grow when 
once established; but they are by no means easy to 
restore if imported in a bad state. They succeed best 
under pot-culture, and should be placed in good, rough 
peat, sphagnum, and a little sharp sand. Some growers 
mix turfy loam with the peat, and as a rule the plants thrive 
in this. They must never be dried, or the loss of many 
leaves will follow, to the great dishgurement of the plants ; 
they require water at all seasons, but there must be a 
great difference made in the quantity supplied during the 
summer and the winter months. A warm, sunny corner in 
the Cattleya- or intermediate-house is the best position for 
them. When not growing they should be kept cooler, 
and at all times supplied with plenty of fresh air, 
avoiding cold chills. Many of the species have small 
and inconspicuous flowers, but the following are well 
worth growing. 

C. cyperifolium (/!a//.). — Flowers four to seven on a 
raceme, distinct, fragrant; sepals and petals pale green and 
yellow, streaked with red, acute ; lip greenish or white, spotted 
with red, narrow ; scape shorter than the leaves. Leaves rigid, 
oft. to 3ft. long, 4in. broad. Himalaya, 1895. his species 
resembles a miniature C. Zracyanum in flower, but is totally 
distinct therefrom. 

C. Devonianum (/ax/.).—An interesting and pretty species. 
Sepals and petals light brown, with dull mauve-purple streaks 
and blotches ; lip white, with numerous dark purple lines and 
blotches, the acute, reflexed, anterior part wholly of a fine, dark 
purple, almost rhomboid; racemes nodding, many-flowered. 
Leaves lanceolate-oblong, acute, with long channelled petioles. 
Northern India, 1837. 


C. eburneum (Lind/.).—A deservedly popular species, in 
which the leaves are narrow and sword-shaped, arranged in a 
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distichous manner, bright light green in colour, and about aft. 
long. With age the plant forms a stout, stem-like pseudo-bulb, 
but when young it shows no sign of this. The raceme is erect, 
Sin. to r2in. long, and bears two or three beautiful, large 
fragrant flowers, which have ivory-white sepals and petals, and 
a white lip, stained with pale yellow, their odour resembling 
that of lilac. The blossoms are developed in spring, about 
March, and they last several weeks in perfection. A well- 
grown, well-flowered specimen is a beautiful object. Eastern 
Himalaya, 1846. (B. M., t. 5126.) 

C. elegans (Lind/.).—This is now referred to Cyferorchis 
elegans, 

C. giganteum (/Ja//.).—A strong and bold-growing species. 
The spike is stout, arching, and many-flowered ; the blossoms 
are large, and have brown segments streaked with red, the lip 
being yellow, blotched with crimson. The plant has a distinct 
pseudo-bulb, which is clothed with the broad, sheathing bases 
of the long, sword-like leaves. It blossoms during the winter 
and early spring, lasting several weeks in full beauty. It 
requires intermediate-house treatment and plenty of water. It 
is a native of Northern India, where it was discovered by 
Dr. Wallich ; introduced in 1837. (B. M,, t. 4844.) 

C. g. Lowianum.—A synonym of C. Lowdanum. 


C. grandiflorum (G7f-).—A large and handsome plant, the 
leaves being 2ft. long, green, striped at the base with yellow. 
The flower-spike is erect, arching above, and the flowers are 
4in. to 5in. in diameter, bright olive-green, except the lip, which 
is straw-coloured, with a deep yellow margin, and blotches of 
dark crimson in front ; there are also two crimson projections 
on the disk. It flowers in autumn, the blossoms lasting well if 
kept in a cool temperature. Sikkim-Himalaya, 1860. Syn. 
C. Hovkerianum. (B. M., t. 5574.) 

C. Hookerianum (&c/). f.).—A synonym of C. grandiflorum. 


C. Lowianum (/ch.).—Without doubt the most popular 
species of the whole genus. The stout flower-spikes are from 
2ft. to 4ft. long, arching, and clothed almost from base to point 
with flowers, each of which is 4in. across; the sepals and 
petals are equal, spreading, yellowish-green, with lines of brown, 
and the lip is scoop-shaped, with large, erect, yellow side lobes, 
the front being coloured deep maroon in the best varieties, 
brownish-red in others. The flowers are developed in March 
or April, and they remain fresh many weeks. This plant now 
occupies a first position among exhibition Orchids. It requires 
intermediate-house treatment, an abundant supply of water all 
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summer, a mixture of fibrous loam and lumpy peat, and a 
solution of cow-manure when the flower-spikes are forming. When 
in blossom, the plants should be removed to a greenhouse 
temperature. Burma, 1878. This was at first described as 
C. giganteum (Wallich) Lowianum. (F.M., ser. ii., t. 353-) 

C. Mastersii (G7/#.).—This is now referred to Crperorchis 
Masterstt, 

C. ochroleucum (Z/zd@/.).— A synonym of Camaridium ochro- 
Zeucum. 


C. Parishii (24. 7).—This is similar in habit to C. eburneum, 
but the leaves are broader. The spikes are erect, usually three- 
flowered, each flower of the same size as in C. eburneum; the 
sepals and petals are creamy-white; the lip is white, with a band of 
deep orange in the centre, and spotted with purple; the side 
lobes are also spotted with purple; the column is white, with 
yellow edges. A rare but exceedingly beautiful Orchid. Burma, 
TO7as “CW i OnGAce te 25s) 

C. pendulum atropurpureum (Sw.).—Though the type is 
very handsome, yet, as the majority of amateurs are limited 
for space, we can scarcely recommend them to grow it and the 
present variety also, which is far superior. The leaves are 
semi-erect, long, and narrow, very thick, leathery, and dark 
green. The spikes are pendulous, from 1ft. to 3ft. long, bearing 
many flowers of great substance. The sepals and petals are 
deep purple inside, and yellow outside; the lip is white, spotted 
and blotched with crimson. It blossoms during the spring months. 
Northern India, 1848. (B. M., t. 5710.) 

C. tigrinum (/Par7sh)—A dwarf plant, with compact pseudo 
bulbs, and erect, few-flowered spikes, altogether unlike the other 
species of this genus. The bulbs are as large as walnuts, 
furrowed and wrinkled, with two leaves on the apex and one on 
each side at the base. The leaves are strap-shaped, yin. long, 
leathery, and grey-green. The scape springs from the base of 
the matured bulb, and is about 6in. high; it bears about three 
flowers, each of which is over 3in. across. The two lower 
segments hang downwards, and the other three are almost erect ; 
they are green, tinged and spotted with brown. The lip is 
large, and three-lobed, the side lobes erect, and the front one 
spreading ; it is white, with large blotches and spots of crimson. 
Tenasserim, 1864. (B. M., t. 5457-) 

C. Tracyanum (/or¢.).—Certainly one of the most desirable 
members of the genus. This flowered for the first time in Mr. 
H. A. Tracy’s nursery, at Twickenham, in 1890, Mr. Tracy 
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having purchased it in an imported state some two or three 
years previously. No record could be traced in respect to 
its habitat, and Baron Schrceeder, who purchased the plant, 
retained the only representative in cultivation for many years, 
and it was naturally considered rare, and _ highly prized. 
Recently plants have been imported with C. Lowzanum for the 
latter species; in fact, many of the importations contained more 
of C. Tracvanum than of the species for which it was sold. 


Fic. 41, Flower oF CymMnipium TRACYANUM 


(much reduced). 


Consequently it has become freely distributed throughout Europe. 
It has been thought by some to be a_large-flowered variety of 
C. grandifiorum, and by others to be a natural hybrid; but 
we consider it a totally distinct species. Flowers sin. to 6in. 
across; sepals and petals greenish-yellow, with longitudinal lines 
of red-crimson dots and streaks, petals narrower than the 
sepals; lip three-lobed, the side lobes roundish- oblong, light 
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yellow, slightly streaked with red-crimson, the middle lobe 
broadly-oblong, reflexed, crisped, and fringed at margin, cream- 
white, spotted with red-crimson; column greenish, spotted red. 
(Fig. 41; G. C, 1890, p. 718.) 


CYNORCHIS. 


Some sixteen species of terrestrial Orchids, of the tribe 
Ophryde@, natives of the Mascarene Islands and Tropical 
Africa, are included in this genus. Formerly this genus 
was known by Thouars’ name of Crzosorchrs ; but Lindley 
altered it to Crnorchis—from yon, kynos, a dog, and Orchrs. 
Flowers mediocre or rather small, shortly  pedicellate ; 
sepals sub-equal, concave, at length spreading; petals 
similar or smaller; lip continuous with the column, 
spreading, as large as the sepals, three- to five-cleft, 
produced in a spur; column very short, racemes very 
short or rarely elongated. The species require a warm, 
moist position in the intermediate-house. The compost 
should consist of equal portions of fibrous peat and sphag- 
num. These plants are rarely met with in cultivation. 
C. grandifora (Ridley) and C. Lowiana (Rehb. f.) are 
grown at Kew. 


CYNOSORCHIS (7Z%ou.). See Cynorchis. 
CYPERORCHIS. 


Two or three species of epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe 
Vandee, constitute the above-named genus, founded by 
Blume. The name is from Crferus and Orches, in allusion 
to the resemblance to the former and the affinity with 
the latter. The species are natives of the East Indies 
and the Malayan Archipelago, and were formerly included 
and better known in gardens as Cymbidiums. C. JJastersi 
and C. elegans, the species cultivated, require similar 
treatment to that recommended for Cyidbedeun. 

C. elegans (2Blume).—The flowers of this are pale yellow or 
white, r4in. long, inodorous, densely imbricated, remaining half- 
closed, cylindrical; they are produced upon many-flowered 
nodding racemes, the scape being 6in. to 18in. long, and densely 
clothed with sheaths 2in. to 5in. long. They are produced in 
autumn. The leaves are rhft. to 2ft. long. Introduced from 
Nepaul in 1840. Syn. Cymbidium elegans. (B. M., t. 7007.) 
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C. Mastersii (Zerth.).—In growth this somewhat resembles 
Cymbidium eburneum. The leaves, however, are longer, broader, 
and more recurved, and are destitute of that close-sheathing 
base so characteristic of the latter. The flowers, too, are smaller 
than those of Cymdidtum eburneum, ivory-white, with a yellow 
throat; the lip is purple-spotted in front. This species is valuable, 
blossoming as it does in winter, the fragrant almond-scented flowers 
remaining a long time good. Introduced from Assam in 1841. 
Syn. Cymbidium Aasterstt. (B. R., 1845, t. 50.) 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 


The genus Cypripediuin was founded by Linneus on 
our mative species Cypripedium Calceolus, now unfortu- 
nately becoming exceedingly rare, if not altogether extinct 
in England, but still plentiful in some localities in 
Central Europe. The generic name is derived from Awpv7s, 
one of the Greek names of Venus, and fous, podos, a foot ; 
in reference to the slipper-like form of the labellum. The 
popular names of Lady’s Slipper and Slipper Worts are 
also obviously in allusion to the last-named characteristic. 
The genus belongs to the tribe Cyprzpedree. 

We have decided to discard the recent divisions in 
respect of this genus that have been made by eminent 
botanists, and to class the Eastern section as Cypripedium, 
and the South American section as Selentpedium, the 
names that we are most accustomed to, and that have been 
in general use in gardens for many years. Although we 
have separated the genus Selenrpedtun from Cypripedium 
for purposes of reference, yet the cultural requirements 
being in most cases similar, it has been thought desirable 
to deal with both genera, so far as the latter is concerned, 
in the brief particulars that follow. 

In the majority of Orchid genera, the botanical distinc- 
tion is so small that the systematic botanist not 
infrequently experiences considerable difficulty in pointing 
out the characteristics by which they may be distinguished 
from each other; while even the tribes and sub-tribes are 
not always separated by an easily discernible and definite 
line. Not so, however, with the genus under consideration. 
A comparison of the flower of a Cypripedium with that of 
any other genus belonging to another tribe will show that 
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structurally it differs from it very considerably. Not only 
does the structure of the flowers of Cypripediums furnish 
evidence of their belonging to a more primitive type of 
Orchids than any other existing forms, but the geo- 
graphical distribution of the genus also reveals some remark- 
able facts: all tend to show that the individual plants 
comprising them must at one time have existed in greater 
numbers, and have been spread over a much wider area 
than they at present occupy in a wild state. This leaves 
little doubt that the gradual process of extinction has 
been as surely in operation with this family as it has 
been in other families of the Natural Order that have 
become only subjects of study for the geological botanist. 
No doubt, however, the final extinction is far remote, and 
that the plants may be preserved indefinitely by the hand 
of man. 

Paradoxical as this may appear to cultivators who have 
grown to regard Cypripediums as being amongst the easiest 
plants to propagate, the following considerations will go far 
to show that the statement here offered rests upon a good 
foundation. Although the Cypripediums are still spread 
over large portions of the surface of the earth, in both the 
Eastern and the Western Hemispheres, yet the species, 
almost without exception, have retreated to stations that 
are restricted in area, and are frequently isolated and 
remote from each other. Some species are still found to be 
abundant in their native habitats, and are frequently being 
imported in large quantities. It is very different with 
others. We will take for example C. superbtens, better 
known in gardens as C. Vertchti, Two plants of 
this beautiful species appeared accidentally among an 
importation of C. barbatum, and from these it 
is supposed that all the plants in cultivation have been 
derived. It is quite uncertain whether this species still 
exists in a wild state. Another illustration may be cited 
in the rare and highly-prized C. Fazrteanunt, whose habitat 
is unknown. All specimens that have existed in cultivation 
have been derived from a few plants that were first 
casually imported. The species has now become so scarce 
that at the present time there are not more than two or 
three plants in cultivation. Every endeavour has been 
made during the past twenty-five years to re-discover the 
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habitat of C. Fatrieanum, but to no purpose. One of our 
principal importers has gone so far as to offer 41000 for 
the information that will lead to its re-discovery. We have 
no doubt that there are others who would be only too 
glad to supplement this amount for the same information. 
C. Fairteanum has helped to produce many interesting 
hybrids (see Fig. 42). : 

The Selenipediums of South America are also consider- 
ably localised. S. Lozsstertanum is one of the rarest and 
most beautiful among them. It was originally discovered 
by two Spanish botanists, Ruiz and Pavon, between the 
years 1778-89, who procured herbarium specimens. It 
was found again by William Lobb, travelling for Veitch 
during the period 1842-7. Its first introduction to British 
gardens was, however, made through Mr. Walter Davis, who 
found it (unknown to himself at the time) with S. caudatum 
in one of the valleys of the Andes of Peru, while collecting 
for Messrs. Veitch, in 1875-6. A single plant only of 
S. Lorssterianum survived the voyage. It appears to have 
been easily propagated at first, but has now become 
practically extinct. Others are also remarkably localised, 
and the several species appear only on limited areas. 

The hardy Cypripediums also abundantly demonstrate 
that amongst them, too, the process of extinction 
is in progress. Our native C. Calceolus, as before 
mentioned, has become virtually extinct in this country ; 
but owing to its extensive distribution over Central Europe, 
it is still comparatively plentiful in places, while in 
others it is visibly yielding ground to the pressure of 
cultivation and the presence of a dense population. 
These remarks also apply to the Japanese, and to 
the majority of the North American species. 

The true cause of the gradual extinction of the various 
species may probably be found in the reproductive organs 
of the flowers. A very close examination of these will 
quickly satisfy the most exacting observers that self-fertili- 
sation is well-nigh impossible. The sexual apparatus is so 
constructed that it would be difficult to find an insect 
capable of effecting the necessary fertilisation by which the 
perpetuation of the plant by seeds is possible. In the 
future, therefore, it must be practically left to artificial fer- 
tilisation to provide striking developments and variations. 


A Group 7 FAIRIEFANUM Hypgrips 
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The variability of the species in some cases is very con- 
siderable. For example, take the well-known C. zusigue. 
Recent importations have revealed many forms of sterling 
merit. The illustration (Fig. 43) shows C. rusigne 


Fic. 43. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM INSIGNE SANDERE 


(nat. size). 


Sander@, of which so much has been heard, and which 

was said to have realised £1000; but there is a great 

deal of difference between the amount it realised and its 

worth. No doubt many thousands of pounds have changed 

hands in the distribution of the plant. The two original 
Bog 
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plants were sold for about seventy guineas each. The first 
division taken from them was sold for £100, and by re- 
peated divisions the £1000 was realised. It is certainly one 
of the most beautiful Cypripediums in cultivation. Freaks 
of this description generally carry with them enormous 
value, 

C. Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, C. callosum Sandere (Fig. 44), 
and C. venustum Measuresianum are all equally valuable 
from the expert point of view; but the typical forms 
are just as valuable, and we have no doubt’ would 
be preferred were they placed within the reach of 
the general cultivator in equal numbers. No other 
species is so rich in varieties as C. zusigne. C. Spicerianum, 
judged from the point of view of beauty, has no superior ; 
but it only varies in the size and substance of the flowers. 
C. Charlesworthti, C. Curttstt, C. villosum, and others 
cannot lay claim to extensive variations. 

Hybridisation is now extensively practised with Cypri- 
pediums throughout the world, and many are the 
charming and desirable forms that have been placed in 
commerce. The named hybrids number over a thousand. 
It is, however, remarkable to note the number of 
these that are inferior in every way to the - parents 
from which they have been evolved. Take C. Spzcer- 
zanum, a species that has been used in considerably: 
over 100 crosses; yet how few really good things have 
been produced therefrom. Strange to say, one of the 
best, and also one of the finest and most useful hybrids 
in cultivation—C. Leeanum—was the first derived from 
its use. 

Out of the large number of crosses that have been 
made from C. Sficerianum there are only about half-a-dozen 
others that can be classed as really fine, although most 
of them possess good constitutions, flower freely, and are 
useful for cut-flower purposes.  (C. vel/osum also has been 
practically a failure as a parent. The experiences of the 
past should be greatly to our advantage in the future. 
By studying results we are able to select those parents 
that have proved most serviceable. In addition we have 
the large number of hybrids to afford new blood. So 
that with careful consideration we may look forward to 
great developments in the future. 
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Selenipediums have not the varied characteristics of 
Cypripediums ; but it is remarkable to note the improve- 
ment that has been wrought where the  pouchless 
S. caudatum Linden’ (Syn. Uropedium Linden?) has been 
used. A grand race of hybrids and secondary hybrids 
has resulted from the 
intercrossing of Se- 
lentpediuim longi foliuni 
and S. Schlimr. The 
whole of the S. Se- 
dent race take their 
origin from this cross. 
There is, however, one 
thing that bafftes all 
hybridists, namely, to 
flower a hybrid de- 
rived from the inter- 
crossing of Cypre- 
pedium and Selent- 
pedium. There are 
several who — assert 
that they have made 
crosses, and have 
succeeded in raising 
seedlings ; but when 
such plants flower 
they generally prove 
to be stray Cypripe- 
dium seedlings. Or 
again it has been 
asserted that such 
crosses could not be 
induced to _ flower. 
We have crossed and Fic. 44. CYPRIPEDIUM CALLOSUM SANDER 
intercrossed the two (much reduced). 
sections many times. 

True, we have never procured seed from a Cypripedium 
fertilised with a Selenipedium ; but on the other hand have 
had what to all appearance has been good seed when the 
Selenipedium has been made the seed-bearing parent. 
So far we have never been able to induce such seed to 
germinate. We are also inclined to the belief that the 
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genera are so widely divided that we may just as well 
entertain the hope of procuring seedlings by introducing 
the pollen of a Cattleya to that of a Cypripedium as to 
expect to effect crosses between the Cypripedium and 
the Selenipedium. We would say in this connection, just 
compare the pollen of the two sections. In Selenipedium 
it is of a powdery nature; in the Eastern section of 
Cypripedium it is without exception moist and composed 
of a wax-like substance. The two differ from each 
other to a far greater extent than is found to be the 
case with the other genera of the Orchidee. 

Up to the present time there are about forty species in 
the two sections. The Eastern section is practically 
confined to a comparatively limited space within the 
Indian Monsoon region. They sometimes follow mountain 
chains, on which the species occur in groups of twos or 
threes, or are isolated at great distances from each other. 
In other instances they are confined to islands or groups 
of islands. In the former case they usually occur at a 
considerable elevation, where the rainfall is copious and 
frequent, and the dry seasons are of short duration. Upon 
these elevated situations they are found growing chiefly 
on ledges, in crevices of the limestone rocks, and in other 
such positions where there is a small accumulation of 
decayed vegetable matter. Sometimes they are exposed 
to the sun’s rays, but more frequently they are found 
under the shelter of the overhanging trees. The species 
confined to islands grow at a much lower elevation. These 
naturally require a higher temperature than that sufficing 
for the mountain species. 

No genus of Orchids introduced to cultivation has 
yielded so readily to the means artificially provided for 
culture as the Cypripediums. Not only have the majority 
of species been retained in their normal condition of vigour, 
but the effects of cultural influence on many of them, 
especially those with tessellated leaves, are apparent in the 
increased size, substance, and more highly-coloured markings 
of the foliage. The flower-scapes also are more robust, 
the flowers larger, and the normally one-flowered scape 
occasionally becomes two-flowered. Doubtless the chief 
cause of these changes is the more abundant and more 
regular supply of nourishment by which the plants acquire 
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a vigour that is rarely found in those imported from their 
native countries. 

For cultural purposes it is proposed to group the 
different sections under three headings: the Stove section 
(requiring a winter temperature of 6odeg. to 65deg.); the 
Intermediate section (requiring a temperature of 55deg.) ; 
and the Cool section (requiring a temperature of 5o0deg.) 
The summer temperature ranges from rodeg. to r5deg. 
higher in each instance. 

The Stove section comprises nearly the whole of the 
tessellated foliaged division, to which such species as 
C. Lawrenceanum, C. barbatum, C. callosum, and 
several others belong. To these must be added the green- 
foliaged section, to which C. Stoner, C. Rothschildianum, 
C. Sanderianum, C. philippinense, C. Partshit, C. Lowitt, 
and others of the Bornean continent belong. The hybrids 
that have been derived from the intercrossing of these 
sections, and the whole of the Selenipediums, should also 
be included here. The potting compost that we find suits 
these sections best is a mixture of two parts peat to 
one of sphagnum, making the material moderately firm 
about the roots. The pots should be clean and sufficiently 
large to contain the plants comfortably. These plants in 
the majority of cases are thick-rooted, and require a 
reasonable amount of pot-room. Ample drainage of clean, 
broken potsherds must be afforded. 

One of the chief items in the successful culture of 
Cypripediums is the water. Unless soft or rain-water can 
be afforded, considerable difficulty will be found in 
keeping the material in a desirable condition. With the 
frequent application of hard water the moss dies, and 
the decay thus begun quickly spreads to the remaining 
portion of the potting material, causing the whole to 
quickly become sour and inimical to the well-being of 
the plants. It is necessary, therefore, that every considera- 
tion should be given to the storage of rain-water. We 
need not dwell upon the general requirements of the 
stove Cypripediums here as regards watering, damping- 
down of the houses, &c. The methods that are practised 
in connection with the culture of stove plants 
generally will meet the requirements of this section of 
Orchids. 
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The Jutermediate section includes such fine species as 
C. Charlesworthit, C. bellatulum and its allies, C. niveum 
and C. concolor, the natural hybrid C. Godefroye, C. Druryi, 
C. Faul, C. hirsutisstmum, C. Spicerianum, the hybrids 
that have been derived from the intercrossing of these, as 
well as those produced by crossing them with certain 
members of the Warm- or of the Cool-house sections. The 
potting material here may differ according to localities. 
In the districts where the atmosphere is pure and free 
from the poisonous gases or the smoke and fog-laden 
atmosphere of large towns, a little fibrous loam may be 
added to the compost with advantage; but unless 
perfectly free from fogs, the compost should be as advised 
for the Warm-house section. The section that comprises 
C. bellatulum, C. ntveum, and a few others are not the 
easiest to keep in good condition for many years. 
They usually grow freely for a few years, and then suddenly 
decline. We find that they do best when potted up in 
broken pieces of lime-rubble and tufa-stone, and placed close 
to the glass, maintaining the plants in a dry condition at the 
roots during the dull winter months of the year. The 
hybrids also that have been derived from the influence 
of the members of this section, as one of the parents, 
we find do best suspended from the roof-glass, where 
they obtain the maximum amount of light, and the air is 
in constant circulation about them. 

The Cool-house section is perhaps more interesting 
than the whole of the previous sections put together, because 
it comprises the once despised, but now general favourite 
amongst market-growers—C. cvsigne, in its remarkable 
and varied forms, the lovely C. v7l/osuim, and C. Boxrallit. 
These, combined with the numerous forms of C. Sadlléert 
and C. xifens, are the most useful and easily accommo- 
dated of the whole genus. Their requirements are such 
as can be afforded by anyone in possession of a green- 
house in which the temperature previously given for 
this division can be maintained. The potting compost, 
as in the case of the Intermediate section, must be 
governed by the prevailing conditions in the particular 
locality. Where fibrous loam is used, a liberal sprinkling 
of sand, charcoal, or broken crocks should be added to 
keep the material in an open and porous condition. 
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Another most important item in the successful culture 
of Cypripediums is the shading. This requires constant 
attention, and although suggestions are made here, it 
does not follow that these suggestions may be altogether 
suitable. It must be borne in mind that a great deal 
must depend on the aspect of the house. A house with 
a southern aspect requires to be more densely shaded than 
one with an eastern or a western elevation. The 
particular circumstances of the atmospheric surroundings 
must also be taken into consideration. The best judges 
of the shading material required should be those in charge 
of the plants. An energetic and enthusiastic cultivator 
who studies the well-being of the plants in his charge 
should be in a position to give an opinion that should be 
more valuable than that of an expert. We have been 
using for several years past lath roller blinds on our 
Cypripedium-houses, and find them to be superior to the 
old canvas system. The blinds are let down on runners 
that are raised about Ift. from the glass at the bottom ; 
this allows the air to circulate. Moreover, the blinds being 
raised well above the glass, this does not get so warm as 
is the case where canvas is lying on the roofs. The 
interior of the houses is therefore maintained in a more 
desirable condition during hot weather. In winter, these 
blinds are most useful in cold and wind, diminishing the 
fire-heat requirements to a very considerable extent. In 
brighter districts, and in houses with southern aspects, 
a little additional shade may be required during 
the hottest part of the day in the summer. This 
may be afforded by the use of a few mats or a thin 
sprinkling of whitening or other shading material on the 
glass. 

Increasing the stock may be done by division of the 
growths. If three or more growths are attached successively 
on the rhizome, the two front ones may be parted asunder 
from the base at the front of the third, and be carefully 
taken away with as much root as possible, leaving the old 
growth undisturbed in its position. This generally breaks 
satisfactorily, and a good plant is soon produced. The 
plant removed may be potted as desired. The best 
period at which to make divisions is at the time when 
the new roots are being emitted from the base of the 
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young or last made growths. Under such conditions, with 
the necessary encouragement, they soon become re- 
established. 

To increase from seed takes a considerable time. In 
the first place between fertilisation and the ripening of 
seed twelve months must elapse, and a further period of 
three years must elapse before the plant may be expected 
to flower. This period would be altogether too long for 
the market-grower to wait for an increase of stock; but 
where rarities exist, such as C. Lawrenceanum Hyeanum, 
C. callosum Sandere, C. tnsigne Sandere, and others, it 
would pay to devote time and attention to their repro- 
duction. In the few instances that we have experimented, 
we find that the species crossed with pollen of their 
own section produce far more fertile seed than those 
intercrossed with other species. The seed germinates 
satisfactorily when sown on the surface of the soil of 
Cypripediums, selecting for the purpose those plants in 
which the potting compost has become firm, and not 
newly-potted ones. Watering must be carefully done. It 
is to the careless use of the watering-can that the greatest 
number of failures in the rearing of hybrid Orchids may 
be attributed. 

The tessellated foliage section, such as C. Lawrenceanum, 
C. Curtesi, C. barbatum, and others, do not find particular 
favour with market-growers, owing to the fact that they 
produce their flowers during the summer months, when 
flowers generally are plentiful. It is, therefore, to the 
autumn-flowering section that the grower has to give par- 
ticular attention. C. Charlesworthit is the first to flower, 
followed by C. Spicerianum, C. insigne, and C. villosum, 
in the order named. Among the hybrids, perhaps 
C. Harrisianum is the most useful, owing to the fact that it 
produces two crops of flowers during the year. C. Leeanum 
is probably the best hybrid that has ever been introduced, 
and will prove of great assistance to the market-growers 
when it becomes more plentiful. The numerous other 
C. Spicertanum hybrids and the C. xztens section have all 
good constitutions and free-flowering characteristics, and 
will, as they become better known, prove useful. 

The house most suitable for the Intermediate and 
Cool-growing sections is one having a low, flat roof, 
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where the plants may be brought within reasonable 
distance of the light. The staging should be covered with 
some material capable of retaining moisture—that will 
serve to counteract the influence of the fire-heat and assist 
in retaining the desired amount of humidity in the atmo- 
sphere. The ventilators should be placed in such a 
position at the bottom that the air admitted passes 
between the hot-water pipes before coming in contact with 
the plants; while the roof ventilators should be so 
arranged that direct draughts are avoided. The ventilation 
should be governed by the outside conditions, but prefer- 
ably using the lower ventilators. The moisture in the 
atmosphere must also be governed by the outside condi- 
tions, always bearing in mind that with low temperatures 
the plants take little harm if they are allowed to become 
dry at the roots, and if the atmospheric moisture is 
reduced accordingly. 


The following is a selection of the more noteworthy 
species and varieties of Cypripedium in cultivation at the 
present time :— 


C. Argus (Acid. f).—Leaves 6in to 8in. long, rin. broad, 
variegated with dark green on a_ yellowish-green ground. 
Flower-scape central, ft. high, single-flowered; dorsal sepal 
large, white, striped with green and purple; petals 3in. long, 
deflexed, wavy, white, with green stripes and rosy tips, the 
surface covered with purple eye-like spots; pouch broad, brown- 
purple. This requires Intermediate-house treatment. It flowers 
in March or April. Philippine Islands, 1873. (B. M., t. 6175.) 

There are several named varieties, the best of them being 
Moensit, which has larger flowers, with petals more thickly and 
larger spotted, than the type 


C. barbatum (Zind/.).—An old favourite, which is still very 
popular, on account of both its variegated foliage and the 
large, dark-coloured flowers. The leaves are strap-shaped, about 
6in. long, leathery, channelled, light green, prettily blotched and 
spotted with dark green. The flowers are borne singly on erect 
scapes about 1ft. high. The dorsal sepal is large and broad, the 
lower portion being green, beautifully striped with purple, the 
upper half pure white; the petals are similar in colour, and 
ornamented with several tufts of black hairs, which are pro- 
duced from the purple shining warts bordering the upper edge; 
the pouch is large, helmet-shaped, and blackish-purple in colour. 
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The plant blossoms during spring and summer, and lasts many 
weeks in full beauty. Malay Peninsula, 1840. (B. M., t. 4234.) 

There are about twenty named varieties of this species. Many 
of these closely resemble each other. The most distinct are: 

Var. dcflorum. — Leaves narrower, and flowers smaller, than in 
the type; scape about roin. high, usually two-flowered. Syn. var. 
IVarnerianum. 

Var. xigrum.—Flowers very large, and much darker than in 
the type. This is sometimes called giganteum. 


Fic. 45. FLOWkRS OF CYPRIPEDIUM BELLATULUM 


(much reduced). 


Var. superbum.—Leaves more clearly variegated. Flowers dis- 
tinct in colour, the purple being deeper, and the white purer, 
than in the type. 

C. bellatulum (Achd. f.).—A very pretty species belonging 
to the same group as C. concolor, &c., but larger than any of 
them. he largest leaves are leathery, 1oin. long, and 3in. in 
width, green, with grey marbling above, dotted with purple 
beneath. Scape 3in. to 4in high, bearing one large flower 3in. 
in diameter, white, spotted all over with purple-black, some of 
the spots being large; the dorsal sepal is almost round, concave, 
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hairy on the outside; petals large, almost as broad as long, the 
lower edges meeting behind the labellum; pouch small, as in 
C. concolor. Hitherto this species has flowered at various 
seasons. The flowers are very varied in their marking. Burma, 
1888. (Fig. 45.) 

There are several named varieties of C. de//atulum, the most 
prominent amongst these being C. 4. album, in which the flowers 
are wholly ivory-white, and fine in form and substance. It is 
one of the most beautiful of the white-flowered Orchids. 


C. Boxallii (2c24. f).—This handsome, free-flowering species is 
related to C. a//oswm, which it resembles in foliage and in the form 
of its flowers. Leaves green, strap-shaped, ift. or more long. 
Scapes erect, one- or two-flowered; flowers large; dorsal sepal 
reflexed at the sides, greenish, with a white margin and numerous 
large purple spots; petals and pouch greenish-yellow, tinged with 
purple. The whole surface of the flower has a shining, varnished 
appearance. This species may be grown in a cool, intermediate 
temperature. It blossoms in January and February. Burma, 1877. 
(Is ia, sere ills ty 345.) 

There are several named varieties of this, but the following is the 
only one deserving special mention : 


Var. atratum.—Flowers very large; dorsal sepal green, with a 
white margin and large blotches of black-brown ; petals and pouch 
reddish-purple and pale green. (G.C.,i., 1887, fig. 47.) 


C. callosum (c/s. f.).—In some respects this most desirable 
species resembles C. barbatum and C. Lawrenceanum. Leaves 
6in. to gin. long, bright green, with darker green tessellations ; 
scape I2in. to 15in. long, one- (sometimes two-) flowered. Flowers, 
upper sepal 2tin. to 3in. broad, folded at the mid-vein, and undulate 
in the apical half, white, with alternate longer and shorter veins 
that are green at the base, becoming deep purple upwards; lower 
sepal smaller, white, with pale green veins ; petals slightly deflexed, 
pale green, tinted with pale rose-purple towards the apex; margins 
ciliated, with some blackish warts on the upper one; lip brown- 
purple, shading to green beneath. Cochin China, 1886. 


Var. Sandere.—This is the albino of the species. The flowers 
are wholly greenish-yellow and white. A choice and desirable 
addition, which is now becoming fairly distributed in collections. 
No collection of Cypripediums is complete without it. (Fig. 44.) 


C. Chamberlainianum (0O’47rien).—Flowers rosy-purple and 
white, in form somewhat resembling those of C. spectadbile ; sepals 
strongly pubescent at back; bracts large, boat-shaped ; scapes aft. 
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high. Leaves strap-shaped. New Guinea, 1892. (G. C. 1892, xi., 
p. 241, fig. 34.) 

C. Charlesworthii (/o0//e).—In habit of growth this resembles 
C. Spicertanum. The dorsal sepal is green at the basal half, suffused 
with rose-purpie, and margined with white. The petals and lip are 
highly-polished brown. The disk of the column is white. This 
plant was first sent home to this country by the late David Burk, 
while collecting for Messrs. Veitch and Sons, in the Shan States, but 
the later-introduced plants were induced to flower first in Messrs. 
Charlesworth and Co.’s Nursery, at Bradford, in 1893. It is a most 
desirable and variable species, producing its flowers in the autumn. 
It does best in a cool, intermediate temperature. 


C. ciliolare (2chd. f.).—This belongs to the C. superbiens section. 
Leaves tessellated with deep and pale green. Flowers ain. across. 
Upper sepal purple at the base, the remaining portion white; the 
veins are green, the larger ones sometimes purple towards the 
lateral margins. Lower sepal much smaller. The petals are 
margined with blackish-purple hairs; the basal portion is green, 
densely spotted with blackish-purple warts to two-thirds of the 
length. The apical portion is pale purple. Lip purplish-brown, 
shading sometimes to green at the base. It is a most distinct 
and desirable species. Introduced from the Philippine Islands in 
1882, by Messrs. H. Low and Co. 


C. concolor (Zatem.).—A charming little plant, very similar to 
C. niveum. It has strap-shaped, fleshy, blunt-pointed leaves, 
about 4in. long, dark green, mottled with grey on the upper 
surface, vinous-purple on the under side. The scape is 
erect, short, one-, sometimes two- flowered; flowers  2in. 
across; the sepals and petals oval, almost similar in shape, 
concave; pouch small; the whole flower is coloured clear 
cream-yellow, with numerous small spots of cinnamon-red. The 
blossoms appear in autumn, and last over a month in perfection. 
The plants are small, and they grow slowly. They thrive best 
when potted in a mixture of peat and sphagnum in equal parts, 
with a sprinkling of silver-sand. The pots should be drained 
with limestone. They should be placed near the roof-glass in 
a tropical house, and in a lighter position than is required by 
the majority of species. Cochin China, &c., 1864. (B. M,, 
t. 5513.) 

Var. egniert has longer leaves, paler in colour, and scapes 
bearing three, sometimes five, flowers each. 


C. Curtisii (Achd. f).—A handsome species, allied to 
C. ctiolare. The leaves are strap-shaped, about 8in. long, 
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light green, with darker mottlings. The scape is about rft. high, 
purplish, hairy ; the flowers are large; dorsal sepal short, green, 
with a white margin, and purple and green nerves ; lower sepals 
small; petals narrow, pointed, deflexed, dull green on the upper 


Fic. 46. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM CURTISIIL 


(nat. size). 


half, white below, veined and spotted with purple, hairy on the 
margins; pouch large, helmet-shaped, with acute side angles, 
vinous purple, with blackish veins. The blossoms appear in 
May and June, and last a long time. This species should be 
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grown in a hot, moist house. Sumatra, 1882. (Fig. 46; W.O. A. 
Ul; t, 1225) 

C. Dayanum (Lcd. f.).—-One of the prettiest of ornamental- 
leaved Orchids. It is dwarf and compact; the leaves are about 
6in. long by rin. wide, and coloured yellowish-green, marbled 
with olive-green. Scape stout, 1ft. high, one-flowered; flowers 
4in. across; dorsal sepal large, white, with green veins; lower 
sepals similar but smaller; petals narrow, fringed with long, black 
hairs, deep purple, shaded with dull green; pouch large, deep 
purple, veined with green. The flowers last a long time, 
usually appearing in May or June. It will be seen that the 
flowers are large and dark-coloured, but the most attractive 


character is the variegation of the leaves. Borneo, 1860. 
(Fl. des Ser., t. 1527.) 


C. Druryi (Zedd.).—A stout-leaved, dwarf plant, with leaves 
gin. to ift. long, green, somewhat rigid. Scape about gin. 
high, brown, hairy, one-flowered; dorsal sepal broad, curved 
forwards, hairy on the outside, dull yellow, the midrib marked 
with a broad, black-brown band; lower sepal similar, but 
smaller; the petals are broad, curved downwards, yellow, with 
a line down the middle, as in the sepal, warted at the base; 
pouch pale yellow, spotted inside with purple. The flowers are 
developed in March or April, and they last over a month. 
This is one of the most distinctly marked species, and a remark- 
ably pretty one when well flowered; but it is a shy-blossoming 
plant under cultivation. It requires tropical treatment. Travan- 
core, 1875. (F. M., ser. ii, t. 425.) 

C. Elliottianum (O'A77e). 
childianum. 


A synonym of CC. Roths- 


C. Exul (4o/fe).—A_ cool-growing, but rather shy-flowering 
species. Flowers have the dorsal sepal white, yellow at the base, 
irregularly spotted with purple; petals resembling somewhat 
C. signe. Lip like that of C. Drury’. Leaves resembling 
those of C. Drury, but narrower and longer. Siam, 1892. 


C. Fairieanum = (Zind/.).—One of the prettiest of all 
Cypripediums, the form as well as the colour of the flowers 
being exceptionally attractive. The leaves are 6in. long, iin. 
wide, and bright green. The scape is slender, pale green, 6in. 
high; the flowers are produced singly, usually during the 
autumn; the dorsal sepal is large and white, yellowish-green 
at the base, beautifully streaked with brownish-purple ; petals 
similar in colour, fringed with black hairs, deflexed, and 
curiously curved at the ends; the pouch is dull purple, suffused 
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with dull brown, and veined with green. This plant seems to 
have become extinct in a wild state, as no new importations 
of it have been made, although it is one that is much sought 
after by cultivators. It is very rare in English collections, 
and, from its slowness of growth and impatience of division, 
is likely to remain so. It thrives best when placed in a 
warm, moist greenhouse, on a shelf near the glass, where 
it requires shade from sunshine. Assam, 1857. (Fig. 47; B. M., 
t. 5024.) 


C. glanduliferum (4/wme).—A striking and dis- 
tinct plant, of recent introduction. It has stout, green 
leaves, like those of C. Svove?, and erect, many-flowered, 
hairy scapes; the dorsal sepal is 2in. long by rjin. 
wide, with the point arching forwards, 
whilst in colour it is creamy-white, with 
about a dozen purplish stripes; the petals 
are 5in. long, narrow, twisted, with black, 
hairy spots on the edge near the base, . 
ochre-coloured, with a mid-line of brown ; 
pouch 2in. long, slipper-shaped, shining 
yellowish-green, with red-brown nerves 
and blotches. It blossoms in August, and 
requires the same treatment 
as C. Stonei. New Guinea, 
1886. Syn. C.. prestans. 
(G. C., 1887, ii, fig. 155.) 


C. Haynaldianum 
(Lehb. f.).—A large- 
flowered, handsome 
species, related to 
C. Lowit. The leaves 
are ft. long, leathery, 
and green. The Fic 
scapes are about oft. 
high, green, bearing 
two to six flowers ; 
dorsal sepal oval, pale green, with blotches of brown at the 
base, rosy towards the apex; lower sepal large, green, with 
brown spots ; petals oblong, 3in. in length, greenish-yellow, 
the margins of the upper part rose- tinted, the lower part 
twisted, blotched with brown; pouch green, tinged with purple. 
This is not one of the easiest of the Warm section to cultivate. 
It requires a hot, moist atmosphere, with plenty of water at 
the root during summer; and care must be taken to keep the 
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soil sweet and open. The flowers are developed in March. 
Philippine Islands, 1873. (B. M., t. 6296.) 


C. hirsutissimum (Zrvd/.).—One of the most distinct and 
attractive species, flowering freely under ordinary treatment. It 
has green, strap-shaped leaves, about gin. or 1ft. long, and scapes 
of the same length, bearing solitary flowers, which are very 
large, measuring at least 6in. across. The dorsal sepal is large, 
heart-shaped, reddish-purple, with a margin of clear green ; lower 
sepal small, same colour; the back is densely covered with soft, 
blackish hairs; petals large, broad, tongue-shaped, twisted, hairy 
along the margins, narrowed and wavy at the base, deep purple 
and green; the pouch is large, helmet-shaped, deep green, shaded 
with purple. The flowers are produced freely in March or April, 
and they remain good on the plant for at least six weeks. This 
is one of the choicest of stove species. Assam, X\c., 1857. (B.M., 
t. 4990.) 


C. Hookeree (ch). f.).—For the beauty of its foliage alone, 
this species deserves favour, whilst the flowers are not wanting 
in interest. The leaves are 6in. long, broad and obtuse, deep 
black-green, beautifully variegated with irregular blotches of 
creamy-yellow ; the scapes are long, and one-flowered ; the sepals 
and petals are yellowish-brown, the points of the latter being of 
a rich rosy-purple; the pouch is somewhat small, dark green, 
suffused with chocolate. It blossoms during the summer months. 
Borneo, 1862. This species was named in compliment to the 
late Lady Hooker. (B. M., t. 5362.) 


C. insigne (Wa//.).—One of the best known of all exotic 
Orchids, and also one of the easiest to cultivate. It was 
introduced, along with C. venwstum, many years before any other 
species, and it still remains a useful and a handsome garden plant. 
It may be cultivated in a greenhouse, along with Geraniums. 
The leaves are about gin. long, green; the scapes are 1ft. high, 
and bear a single flower 4in. across, and shining as if varnished ; 
dorsal sepal large, oval, the apex bent forward, apple-green, 
with dull purple spots, and a white margin; lower sepal small, 
pale green; petals broad, spreading, wavy, pale green, with 
purple longitudinal lines ; lip green and brown, paler near the 
mouth. It blossoms in December and January, the flowers 
lasting fully a month. Sylhet, 1820. 

There are upwards of forty named varieties of this species, but not 
one-fourth of them are really distinct. The following are the best. 

Var. Chantini has the dorsal sepal pure white on the 
apical half, with spots of a rich purple; petals with amber 
veins; pouch reddish-brown. Syn. var. punctatum violaceum. 
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Var. L£rnestit, a yellow form of C. ¢asigne Chantint. The 
purple spottings are indistinctly visible on the white, and the 
lower spots are indicated by green wart-like swellings. It is one 
of the most distinct as well as one of the rarest Cypripediums. 

Var. Harefield Hall. This is the most gigantic of all. The 
spotting, too, is exceptionally large. One of the rarest and 
most expensive plants of the present day. 

Var. Jfau/er is larger flowered, has less white on the dorsal 
sepal, and the petals and pouch are paler, than in Chantrnt. 

Var. Sander (Fig. 43) has flowers wholly primrose-yellow 
save the apical margin of the dorsal sepal, which is white, with 
a few brown dots. 

Var. Sanderiana is smaller than Savaer@, and has no 
spotting on the dorsal sepal. 

_ Other distinct forms are: Morsmanianum, Kimballianum, and 
Youngianum. The last-named is commonly distributed in collec- 
tions as C. 7. £rnestit, but is altogether inferior to that variety. 

C. leavigatum (Aafem.).—A synonym of C. philippinense. 

C. Lawrenceanum (fc). f).—A very handsome species, 
remarkable for its large, attractive flowers, as well as for its 
richly-variegated foliage. It is a robust grower. The leaves are 
some gin. long, 2in. broad, tessellated with yellow-green on a dark 
green ground, and very ornamental. Scapes 1ft. or more high, 
purple, hairy, usually one-flowered: dorsal sepal very large, 
spreading, white, with broad, parallel lines of brown-purple ; 
petals spreading, 2sin. long by tin. wide, green, tinged with 
purple at the apex, shaded with red at the base, the margins 
bearing a few purple, hairy warts; pouch large, almost cylindrical, 
purplish-brown, yellowish at the base. The blossoms are developed 
in summer. This plant should be included in every stove 
collection of Orchids. Borneo, 1878. (B. M., t. 6432.) 

Var. AMveanum differs in having the dorsal sepal white, with 
pale green lines; petals greenish-yellow, covered with short, dark 
hairs ; and the pouch yellowish-green, with veins of a darker shade. 
It is an albino form of the type. 


C. Lowii (Zind/.).—This prettily-marked species has been 
a great favourite ever since its first introduction. The leaves are 
upwards of 1ft. long, about 2in. broad, and pale green in 
colour. The scapes are from 2ft. to 3ft. long, and produce 
from two to five flowers, a greater number being noticeable 
upon wild specimens. They are about qin. across, variously 
shaded with green, yellow, purple, or violet, and are also spotted 
with black or deep purple; the petals are long, twisted once, 
broadest at the apex, fringed on the margins, green, spotted 
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with purple at the base, purple at the apex; the pouch is 
helmet-shaped, shining purplish-green. The plant grows upon 
lofty trees in the thick jungles of Borneo and Sarawak, and 
was introduced in 1846. (Fl. des Ser, t. 375; W. O. A, 
t. 428.) 

Cc. niveum (chs. f).—A gem amongst Cypripediums. 
The leaves are small, dark green on the upper side, irregularly 
blotched with grey, the under side being of a dull vinous-red ; 
the flowers are on erect scapes, from 3in. to 6in. high, solitary, 
or rarely produced in pairs, and pure, soft, snowy white, save for 
a few freckles of cinnamon irregularly scattered over the sepals 
and petals. The appearance of the plant, when not in flower, 
is very similar to that of C. concolor, the flowers of which 
are yellow. It blossoms during spring and summer, and 
remains in perfection about a month. It requires tropical treat- 
ment, and some broken limestone should be added to the 
peat and sphagnum used in potting. It is sometimes stated 
to be a native of Moulmein, but this is an error: the plant is 
a native of the Straits of Malacca, and is brought to Moulmein 
by the coasting steamers in exchange for Moulmein Orchids ; 
it has also been received from the west coast of Siam. 
(B. M., t. 5922.) 

C. pardinum (Achd. f.).—A variety of C. venustum pardinum. 


C. Parishii (2c4. f).—Although not to be reckoned amongst 
the most popular of Cypripediums, this is a really handsome plant. 
It somewhat resembles C. pAiiippinense in general appearance, 
but is a more robust grower. The scape is sometimes as much as 
2ft. in height, stout, hairy, occasionally branching, and it bears 
from three to six flowers; the sepals are broad, projecting 
forward, straw-coloured, with pale green veins; the petals are 
about 5in. long, undulated, green at the base, rich purple at the 
apex, and the margin bears purple, hairy warts; pouch long, 
green and purple. It blossoms in autumn, and requires tropical 
treatment. Burma, 1859. (B. M., t. 5791.) 


C. philippinense (cid. f).—This handsome species is 
related to C. Stone’. The leaves are strap-shaped, rather thick 
and fleshy, shining green, and about r1ft. long. The scape is 
erect, 1$ft. high, hairy, three- or four-flowered; flowers large; 
dorsal sepal broad, white, with purple stripes; lower sepal 
similar, but with green stripes, hairy externally; petals pendulous, 
6in. long, narrow, spirally twisted, yellow at the base, green and 
white at the apex, the medial part covered with deep brown 
blotches and dark glandular spots; pouch small, greenish-yellow. 
The flowers are developed in April or May, and they last about 
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a month. Introduced from the Philippines, where it was found 
growing with Vanda Batemanni, in 1863. It requires tropical 
treatment. Syn. C. /evigatum. (B. M., t. 5508.) 


C. prestans (Ach). f.).—A synonym of C. glanduliferum. 


Fic. 48. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM ROTHSCHILDIANUM 


(much reduced). 


C. purpuratum (Lind/.).—A_ pretty-leaved species, closely 
related to C. barbatum. Leaves sin. long, pointed, pale green, 
marbled with a darker shade. Scape 6in. long, erect, one- 
flowered; flowers as in C. barbatum, but the dorsal sepal has 
revolute margins, and is pure white on the upper part, the rest 
being greenish, with purple stripes; the petals are broad, wavy, 
acute at the points, and ciliated, purplish, with black warts. 
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This is an easily-grown and free-flowering plant, blossoming in the 
winter. Hong Kong and China, 1836. (B. M., t. 4901.) 


C. Rothschildianum (fc/0. 7).—One of the handsomest of 
the C. Stone’ group. Prof. Reichenbach described it as being 
“one of the most astonishing introductions ever seen.” It 
has stout, green, glossy leaves aft. long by 2hin. wide. 
Scape stout, 1ft. or more high, reddish, bearing three or more 
flowers, which are quite as large as those of C. glanduliferum ; 
dorsal sepal oblong, acute at the apex, yellowish, with black- 
purple stripes and a white margin; petals narrow, wavy at the 
base, yellowish-green, with dark longitudinal lines and blotches ; 
pouch as in C. Stonei, almost leathery in texture, cinnamon- 
coloured, reddish at the mouth. The staminode in this species 
is very remarkable; it is curved and formed not unlike a crane’s 
beak and head. New Guinea, 1888. It requires the same 
treatment as C. Sfonet. Syn. C. Elliottianum. (Fig. 48; B. M., 
t. 7102.) 

C. Sanderianum (Ach0. f).—A most remarkable and beautiful 
species. In habit and leaf-character it is similar to C. philip- 
pinense. Flower-scapes stout, erect, 1ft. or more high, — black- 
purple and velvety, each bearing from one to four flowers, 
which are as large as those of C. philippinense; dorsal sepal 
triangular-concave, hairy outside, the front beautifully striped 
with brownish-crimson on a pale green ground; the petals, 
which form the most striking feature in the flower, are curved 
back at the base, and thence extend spirally downwards, ultimately 
lengthening to from i4ft. to 2ft, as in C. cavdatum, in colour 
they are crimson and white on the upper part, brown-crimson 
below; pouch small, narrow, dark brown. The flowers last 
at least six weeks in perfection. This interesting Cypripedium 
is apparently easily grown if treated as a tropical plant. It does 
well when grown under the same conditions as C. S/oner. Malay 
Archipelago, 1886. (R., t. 3.) 


C. Spicerianum (Ach. f).—A beautiful and very distinct 
species, which has become one of the most popular of Orchids. 
The leaves are like those of C. cnséene, but broader and shorter, 
and spotted with purple on the under side. The scape is 
hairy, purple, gin. long, generally one-flowered; flowers 24in. 
across, full, of good substance; dorsal sepal 2in. wide, green, 
and folded at the base, the rest pure white, tinged with rosy- 
violet, and having a stripe of purple from the apex to the base; 
lower sepal ovate, greenish; petals 2in. long, wavy along the 
margins, pale green, striped and spotted with purple; pouch 
large, open, dull purple; staminode large, disk-like, bright 
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purple, with a white edge. This very desirable plant will grow 
and flower freely in an intermediate-house, although it thrives 
perfectly in a stove. It blossoms from October to December, 


and the flowers last overa month. Assam, 1878. (B. M., t. 6490.) 


Fic. 49. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM SUPERBIENS 


(nat. size). 


C. Stonei (Zow).—This is a truly beautiful species, and 
although somewhat difficult to establish when newly imported, 
under ordinary care it grows tolerably quick, and forms a 
handsome specimen. The leaves are about ift. in length, 
leathery, obtuse at the ends, and dark shining green. The 
scape is about 2ft. long, erect, and usually three-flowered; the 
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sepals are large and broad, of a china-white hue, thinly striped 
with reddish-purple, and shaded with ochreous- yellow; the 
petals are 5in. to 6in. long, narrow, curved downwards and 
twisted, and are of the same colour as the sepals; the lip is 
large, and has a curious pouch, somewhat resembling a Turkish 
slipper in form; the ground-colour is dull red, with purple 
veins, whitish on the under side. It is a native of Sarawak, in 
Borneo, and in its specific name commemorates Mr. Stone, 
formerly gardener to Mr. John Day, of Tottenham, who 
flowered it for the first time in this country in 1860. It 
blossoms in autumn, and requires tropical treatment. (B. M., 
t. 5349.) 

Var. Platylenium.—A plant of exceptional interest and 
beauty. The petals are iin. broad, white, tinted with yellow 
and blotched with purple; dorsal sepal white, with purple 
stripes. The highest sum ever paid for an Orchid, at a public 
auction sale, viz., 310 guineas, was given for a small plant of 
this variety by Baron Schroeder, in 1887. It first appeared in 
the collection of the late Mr. John Day, in 1867. 


C. superbiens (ch). f.).—Undoubtedly the- finest of the 
C. barbatum section, and it deserves a place in every collection. 
The leaves are 6in. long by 2in. broad, oblong and blunt at 
the apex, beautifully mottled with dark green upon a yellowish- 
green ground. ‘The scape is rift. high, and bears a single very 
large flower; the dorsal sepal is large and broad, ciliated, 
white, beautifully streaked with purple and green; the petals are 
gin. long, and nearly rin. broad, white, green, and purple, the 
margin warted, fringed with soft hairs; the pouch is very large 
and prominent, of a uniform rich brown-purple, reticulated in front. 
It blossoms during summer, and. lasts a long time in full beauty. 
It is a native of Java, and is regarded by some botanists as one 
of the many forms of C. darbéafum. It was introduced in 1835. 
Syn. C. Vettchianum. (Fig. 49; Fl. des Ser., t. 1996.) 

C. tonsum (Ach). /.)—A robust - growing species, with 
tessellated foliage. Dorsal sepal whitish, covered with green 
nerves, a small brown blotch on each border inside, and a 
green disk outside; lower sepal half as long as the lip; petals 
green, washed with sepia, and spotted with dark brown; lip 
greenish, the upper surface washed with sepia. Sumatra, 1883. 
Allied to C. jyavanicum, but with the foliage marked as in 
C. Dayanum. 

C. Veitchianum (/or7).—A synonym of C. superbiens. 


C. venustum (/l’a//.).—One of the first of the East Indian 
kinds to be introduced to English collections, having been 
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brought home about the year 1819. It is a very accommodating 
plant, for whilst some keep it entirely in the stove, others grow 
it in a greenhouse, the latter being preferable, as the blossoms 
are produced in greater abundance, although the variegation of 
the foliage is more brilliant where the plants are grown in a 
warm house. The leaves are short, of a dark bluish-green above, 
curiously mottled and blotched with grey-green, whilst the 
under side is dull purple. The flowers are solitary, and of 
medium size; the sepals and petals are greenish-white or pink, 
striped with bright green; the latter are fringed and warted with 
purple, and the pouch is yellowish-green, veined with olive-green 
and flushed with dull purple. It blossoms from January to March, 
and lasts a long time in perfection. It is a native of Sylhet and 
Nepal, and is perhaps as much valued for its handsomely-marked 
leaves as for its dark-coloured flowers. (B. M., t. 2129.) 

Var. pardinum has larger foliage, which is also more distinctly 
marbled, and the flowers are clearer and brighter in colour. 

Var. Victoria Marte (Hort.), closely allied to C. Chamber- 
Jainianum, but differing from it principally in its yellowish-tinted 
flowers and more robust habit. 


C. villosum (Lizd/.).—A well-known and handsome species, 
of robust habit and strong constitution. The leaves are leathery, 
from rft. to r4ft. long, bright green above, paler below, and 
spotted with purple at the base. Scapes rft. long, very hairy, 
one-flowered; flowers large; dorsal sepal erect, oval, folded 
back at the base, the margin fringed with hairs, brownish- 
purple, the upper portion green, fading to white at the margin : 
lower sepal smaller, pale green; petals tongue-shaped, narrowed 
to a stalk at the base, rin. wide in the broadest part, brownish- 
yellow, with a purple mid-rib ; pouch large, open, brownish-yellow. 
The flowers are very freely produced from January to March, 
and remain fresh about a month. There are many variations 
from the type here described, some of the forms being con- 
siderably better than others. The varnish-like surface of the 
whole flower gives this species a very distinct appearance. Its 
nearest ally is C. Boxallii, It may be grown in an_ inter- 
mediate-house. Moulmein, 1853. 

C. Wallisii (cid. f.).—A synonym of Selenipedium caudatum 
Waltisit. 

The South American section will be found under Seleni- 
pedium. 

Hybrids. The following is a list of Cypripedium and Seleni- 
pedium hybrids up to date, together with their recorded parentage 
as far as ascertainable :— 
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Stonel and villosuin (Veitch). 

Luryale and barbatum. 

Niobe and orphanum. 

Lawrenceanum and insigne JJaulel (Veitch). 

Leeanwm and fnsigne Sander@ Veitch). 

Curtist’ and Rothschildianum (Sander). 

Godscfianum and Druryé (Sander). 

hirsutissimum and Curtist’ (Ingram). 

Leeanum and Boxvallii (Veitch). 

philippinense and ailiosum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and LLarrisianum (IR. I. Measures), 

Pruryi and insigne (Veitch). 

Lecanum superbum and enanthum superbum 
(Sander). 

Syn. Lathamianum. 

Syn. Leeanwm. 

insigne and firsutissimum (Sander). 

msiene Chantinit and hirsutissimum (Graves). 

barbatum Crossiv and Spicertanium (Veitch). 

philippinense and venustum (Drewett). 

ciliolare and insigne Chantinii (Bleu). 

Crosstanum and willosum (Bleu). 

ciliolare and philippinense (Hollington). 

ffarrisianum vivicans and Spicertanum (Sander). 

Spicertanum and Stoel (Drewett). 

Harrisianum and tisigne (Lebeuf). 

Spicerianwm and Cur f/s1¢ (Pitcher). 

Spieertanum and Curtisit (R. I. Measures). 

willosum and bellatulium (Tate). 

eullosum aurcum and ‘nsigne (Ebner). 

barbatum and Lavwrenceanum (Cookson), 

Spicerianum and Arthurianum pulchellum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum FHyeanum and Rothschildianum 
(Gratrix). 

Poxallit and Dauthieri (Page). 


Javanico-superbiens amd Hooker@ (Seeger). 


mstene and venustune (Warner). 

Syn. A/rs. FL. Ames. 

willosum and venustium (Williams). 
willosum and /Tookcr@ (Bleu). 

Syn. Surprise. 

Harristanum and Lawrenceanum (R.H. Measures). 
Syn. HT. R. Lee (R. H. Measures). 
callosum and Leeanum (Martin). 

msiene and Ashburton. 

Ashburtone expansum and Numa (Statter). 
Curtisil and Charles Canham (Kimball). 
Curtis?’ and concolor (Hollington). 

Syn. Cowlevanum, 

bellatulum and Davanuim (Sander). 
Lawrenceanum and niveium (Veitch). 
verniximn and Spicerianum (Jolly). 

niveoum and Lawrenceanum W eitch), 
Doxallit and barbatum (Veitch). 

Stonet and verillarium (R. I. Measures). 
Fffarrisianum and ciliolare (Appleton). 


Fic. 50. CyPRIPEDIUM ARTHURIANUM 


(much reduced). 
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Apuleus .oceceeeee.. Lathamianum and callosum (Charlesworth). 
AVE ccc cence es Splcerianum and concolor (Veitch). 
aArgo-Arthurianum ., Argus and Arthurianum (R. 1, Measures). 
Argo-callosum —...... Argus and callosum (Capp). 
Argo-Morgani@ ...... Argus and Jorganie (Lawrence). 
aArgo-Spicerianum .... Argus and Spicerianwm (Low). 
Argo-Stonet .ecceees Argus and Stone? (Cookson). 
Ariadne wicceeeeeee. Spicerianum and selligerum majus (Statter). 
Arnoldia .... bellatulum and superciliare (Sander). 
Arnoldianum concolor and superbiens (Pitcher). 
A. R. Smith callosum and Druryi (Sander). 
ATLEMES ca ecae hotivehn wee. Davanum and Swanianum (Veitch). 
ATT UT Ek i scnsccconsarebee venustum and philippinense (Drewett). 
Arthurianum (Fig. 50) insigne and Lairteanum (Veitch). 
Arthurianum pulchel- 

Letty Coke aiteas tnsigne Chantinii and Fairiecanum (Veitch). 
Ashburtonie barbatum and insigne (Cross). 
Ashburtoniodes ...... Syn. Pitcherianum. 
Ashtont ciliolare superbum and selligerum mayus (Lewis). 
Ashworthia Leeanum superbum and Spicerianum (Sander). 
a shworthianum .. Spicerianum and Crossit (Sander). 
Ashworthti ..... plunerum and Spicerianum (Sander). 


ASPASIE 5 8-58 ee selligerum majus and tonsum (Sander). 
-lspasioides selligerum majyus and Argus (Rothwell). 


Astrea ., as .. philippinense and Spicervanune (Veitch). 

eAtropos ve. eee cece. Ashburtoniea expansum and purpuratum (Young). 
atropurpureum ...... barbatum nigrum and Hovkere@ (Bleu). 

POMS og ciensis taut itanniesoele yy 2 VS LEE LATTE 

Augusta ...... 2. Syn. Surprise. 

QUGUSTUM .. 6.0. .. vidlosum and Haynaldianum (Pitcher). 
aurantiacum .. Aa Syn. Crosstanum. 

QUI LUTID S eicw vie tre oon co DYN DUEPEISE: 

auricularum ........ Syn. vernixium. 

GUPOVUI ova xs verre. Lawrenceanum and venustum (Cookson). 
Aylingit niveum and ciliolare (Hollington). 

Bally GS «ais Syn. radiosum. 

Balmedianum ...... Stone’ and Fairieanum (Lumsden). 

barbato-bellum ...... barbatum Crossii and bellatulum (Lawrence). 
barbato-Charlesworthti barbatum Warnerti and Charleswortht: (Lumsden). 
barbato-purpurato ..., barbatum and purpuratum (Pitcher). 

barbato - Veitchianum barbatum and superbiens (Bleu). 


Barbay@ ..... veveee. Lawrenceanum and tonsum (Jolibois). 
Baron Schreder 
CEN S Ty sents ... enanthum superbum and Fairicanum (Veitch). 
BOTLELIE aioe ssa veeeee dastgne Chantinii and barbatum (Baeur). 
Lartetid augustum .... barbatum Crossti and tnsigne = Kimballiana 
{Pitcher}. 
Basileum ooccccecee.. Druryi and Lawrenceanum (R. H. Measures). 
GOLAUEAUL io ate te een . purpuratun and Argus (Sander). 
LPR EUEPICES wis 1. ad eee Rntieets Boxallii and Lowi (Drewett). 


Beatrice Ashworth ..., Leeanum and venustum (Ashworth). 


Beechensé...... veeeee Curtist’ and superblens. 

Beeckmantl ......5. ., Boxallii and bellatulum (Linden). 
Behrensianum,........ fo Grande and Loxallir (Sander). 
bellato-venustuil wi... venustum and bellatulum (Lord Burton). 


bellato-vexillarium ..., bellatulum and vexillarium (Briggs-Bury). 
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bellinum ... . vernixium and Harrisianum superbum (Sander). 
Bellona..... we... Syn. Lathamianum. 

Bellunesc ccc. cccc.... Superbrensand hirsutissimum (Vuylsteke). 

LS EUUUSY aso lipins Se S8 . Harrisianum nigrum and Afastersianum (Young). 


Fic. 51. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM BARON SCHRCEDER 


(nat. size). 
BEFORE. Akita Sacahica . philippinense and Lows. 
Bergerenianum ...... instgne and Dauthiert (Sander). 
BYOU ve vee ee eee. @nanthum and Lawrenceanum (Ingram). 
OUD GLOYETISE! cruciate Charlesworthii and Harrisianum (Keeling). 


Bolerlaerianum ...... Dauthiert and Harrisianum (Penwels). 
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. calophyvlum and Lecamun superbum (Sander). 


Boltonianum oii... 
Bonnyvanuitcccecsees zvillosum and unknown (Bonny). 
SOOREIUI Mattie nc de etait. . clltolare and SPicertanun (Lewis). 


Fic. 52. CYPRIPEDIUM CERES 


(nat. size). 


Bosscherianum ...... Syn. Lyermanianum. 
Boulemy@.s.ccccceveee Syn. Calypso. 


Boxallio-Rothschildia- 
TOUTES ere toraitace etaisase ., Boxallii and Rothschildianum (R. 1. Measures). 


Cy pri bnedli um, 


Lovleanum 
PLradshawianu 
Lragaianum 
Lrayvanun .. 
Brennus .... 


Brunianun ., 
BV UNO ii laen's 
BIGOT sisscecs 
LBuchanianun 


Purberryanum .. 


Ys « 


PRurbidecanum ....6. 


burfordiense 
Burtonti wv... 


Cahusac ..... 


Calanthum ... 
caligare ..., 
Calliope nix. 
callo-bellum .. 
calloso-Argus 

calloso-barbatu 
calloso-niveum 


calloso-Rothschildianum 


calophyllum,. 


CONV PSO obec es 


Cambridgeanu 


Mbevas 


WM ivveee 


Captain Holford ...... 
Captain Lend 
Cardosoanum 

C ‘art Pee ters... 


Ceres (Fig. 52) 


Poe & Sok Sos 


Chamber-Lecanum.. 
Chantino-ciliolare 
Chantino-Regnierl .... 


Chapmaniti 


Chapmanit mag 


(Fig. 53) .. 
Charles Canha 


Charles Gonndoin 


Charles Reffold 
Charles Rickm 


Charles Steinits 
Charlesianum ., 


Charpinianum 
chelseense 
chloroneuron.,, 
chrysocomes oe 


gnificum 


PTL: eta 


ad 
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Crossianum and Harristanum (Sander). 

Syn. radiosum. 

Syn. Godseffianum. 

Syn. /arristanum. 

e@nanthum superbum and Harrisianum (R. H 
Measures). 

Leeanum and ananthum superbum (Sander). 

Spicerianum and Leeanum (Veitch). 

philippinense and Argus (Cookson). 

Druryti and Spicertanum (Buchan). 

Hoxallti and plunerum (Sander). 

Dayvanum and concolor. 

Argus and philippinense (Lawrence). 

Lowi and Hookere (Burton). 

Spicertanum and Haynaldianum (Sander), 

barbatum Warnerti and Lowi? (Veitch). 

venustum and Dayanum (Veitch). 

callosum and Lathamianum (Clarke). 

callosum and bellatulum (Lawrence) 

callosum and Argus. 

callosum and barbatum (Charlesworth). 

callosum and niveum (R. H. Measures). 

callosum and Rothschildianum (Fowler). 

barbatum and venustum (Williams). 

Spicertanum and Loxallit (Veitch). 

Hlarrisianum and insigne punctatum violaceum 
(R. I. Measures). 

superbiens and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 

Boxallii and Charles Canham (Ingram). 

barbatum Warnerti and Leeanum (Peeters). 

Syn. Charles Rickman. 

Haynaldianum and Spicerianum (Carnuse). 

superbiens and venustum (Carrier). 

venustum and fookere (Seeger). 

hirsutissimum and superbiens (Sander). 

Syn. JMJaynardiv. 

Syn. zifens. 

Spicertanum and Lowianum (Low). 

hirsutisstmum and Spicerianum (Drewett). 

Chamberlainianum and Leeanum (Van Gert). 

instgne Chantinié and ciliolare (Bleu). 

mstgne Chantinii and concolor Regniert (Bleu). 

Curtisti and bellatulum (R.I. Measures). 


bellatulum and Curtisti (R. I. Measures). 
zullosum and superbiens (Veitch). 

msigne Chantinit and verntxium (Jolibois). 
enanthum superbum and Spicerianum (Ingram). 
bellatulum and barbatum (Rickman). 
Philippin: ense and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 
Salliert and Lecanum super bum. 
Shicerianum and Alorganie. 

Lowii and barbatum Warnerti (Bull). 
barbatum and venustum (Warner). 
caudatum and conchiferum (Seeger). 
ctliolare and villosum (Lewis). 
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ClAPtontensé voc. ecceee Syn. nitens. 

CI eo ahaa nae Spicerianum and vernixium, 

Clement Loury ...... Harrisianumand insigne Chantinii (Jolibois). 
Clement .\foore ...... Dauthiert and Leeanum (Sander). 

COPA: cc siecieesnnieds flookere and wenanthum superbum (Winn). 


Clinkaberrvanum .... philippinense and Curtisii. 
Clothilde Moens 


CLOG ag armed Paige Pollettianum and Boxallii atratum (Young). 


Fic. 53. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM CHAPMANII MAGNIFICUM 


(nat. size). 


Clovenfordst .....00s superbiens and philippinense (Thompson). 
CODOIE. suki Oe Sars cate Ars. Charles Canhamand ¥. Howes (Cobb). 
COOOL OM Eo sinvcsainke: F005 Lawrenceanum and Salltert (Cobb). 
COUMANU sc cee seer nns Syn. Eismannianum. 
COMED whines ae ae se Stonet and superciliare (Sander). 
Comte Andre de Ger- ae 

LL TR a Swanianum and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
COMMS ccc Ei ERA EROS msigne maximum and Swanianum (Graves). 
CONCIMMUM vi vvvvvnes vullosum and purpuratum (Bull). 


N 


i gtd Leeanum superbum and Haynaldianuim (Moens). 
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Craventanumt vocccees 
Creon.. 


De ae re eer 
GOS SUM UI ais Shia cre hone 
CUPTE: waren ia eye 88s ke ON 
Cybele: as ts 
Cydippe .. 
Cymatodes .... 
cyris. Reo Rane ieee 
CUEET pee Ree wee 
Dedalus 


LGU ER oo sin te ecu 
Dauthier 
Davisianum cs 
Dayano-Curtisit ..... 
Debosscherianum 
GECOKTRD ob wn wens 
Deedmanianum re 
delicatulum oo... 
Denn(slanumn vovcvees 
Desbotstanuntt oc ccwa vs 
De Whitt Smith 
DONOR Servsieiosersren gaat 
DUDE ice tase anes 
Diolare. 
discolor 
DIOMALTI noe ct 
Doncasterianum 
Dora Crawshaw 
Dore. 
Doi 


Drtherianum 
Dr. Conway 
DE RING Boeri es 
Drurio-Hooker@...... 
Drurio- Lawrenceanum 
Drurto-villosum ...... 
DUG UIE cre asks aan 
Duchess of Sutherland 
E. Ashworth 
Echo 


ORCHIDS 


concolor and bellatulum (Statter). 
concolor and callosum (R. H. Measures). 
concolor and Lawrenceanum (Lawrence). 
concolor and villosum (Sander). 
Harrisianum and villosum (Swan). 
Fairieanum and Davanum (Pitcher). 
Curtisti and Stonet (Drewett). 
Syn. admum. 
Bullenianum and insigne (Maron). 
Lawrenceanum and unknown (Swinburne). 
Syn. Voungianum. 
Curtisii and niveum (Tautz). 
bellatulum and unknown (Schofield). 
Harrisianum superbum and enanthum superbum 
(Veitch). 
Argus and Spicerianum (Veitch). 
insigne and venustum (Ashburton). 
cardinale and Lindlevanum (Veitch). 
Druryi and Lawrenceanum (Pitcher). 
superbiens and Hovker@ (Veitch). 
Curtisti and superbiens (R. H. Measures). 
Boxallii atratum and Argus (Cookson). 
Spicervanum and purpuratum (R. H. Measures). 
insigne punctatum violaceum and vexillarium 
superbum (Young). 
Lowit and enanthum superbum (Graves). 
barbatum and villosum (Van Houtte). 
Syn. Cyris. 
Davana and Curtis 
Syn. Lvermanianum. 
Sallier? fyeanum and Lawrenceanum (Hye). 
Spicerianum and Chamberlainianum (Latham). 
Dayanum and barbatum Warnerti (Drewett). 
superbiens and selligerum majus (Linden). 
venustum and Boxallit atratum (Vervaet). 
Spicerianum and Lowi? (Low). 
syn. “vermanianum. 
Syn. Cys. 
villosum and venustum (Cookson). 
venustum and unknown (Williams). 
flarrisianum and insigne MW totté: (Sander). 
hirsutisstimum and callosum (Sander). 
Charlesworthti and bellatulum (Charlesworth). 
venustum and Stone? (Cookson). 
isiene  punctatum violaceum and leucochilum 
(Appleton). 
Syn. Leander. 
L£xul and callosum (Wellesley). 
Syn. Deedmanianum, 
flookera and Druryi (Veitch). 
Lawrenceanum and Drury? (Veitch). 
willosum and Drurvi (Veitch). 
Boxall’ and venustum, 
Voungranum and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
plunerum and Spicerianum (Sander). 
Llooker@ and insigne Chantinii (Graves). 


(Graves). 
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Cypripedium. 


Edith Winn 
Ldwardit 
Edward Folibois.. on 
ae. 
Ltsmannianum ..... 
Electra soak 
elegans .... 
PROP eos 5 : 
PEUIZAOCLRE 5 26 isd scone 
LEndvmion 
BIUPUCL COVES ED ia k oe eealslet 
EAnglehardt@ ....... 
Enid tees 
POUSEGO -ccece tie Ar 
LEO 4 eno oe 
LED TALL ES serve chovaienchivses 
Lrato 
PPOs 30s 
Lrycina oe 
Etienne Fotibois abodes 
PELLOGI ORs coche tescnersacttds 
Lucharis F 
EUphrosyne.. cc ccvees 
PUYOL OS ieee hi Kees 
Luryale 
Luryandrum , 
PUT PAC CE cs ties dsceainca as 
Lurydice .... 
Lurylochus 
Euterpe 
Lvelyn 2 
LEUCHOR kis matinee 
Excelsior .... 

LER CCUSION Yes cates sath Site 
LEvermanianum 
Lyermanianum 


Diana 
Lyermanianum 
Herinione 
fatrieano- 
Lawrenceanum .... 
BOY OUre > 5 Sakata 
fascinator .. 
PAUSONUME vance en dds 
HODAGER ..niskskesehacens 
Teeliceg sina es set nah lene 
PEI AULE tins Nain tncos 
felix Folibois 
festum .. 
Ligaro 
Linettanum wri... 
LFitchianum vivir. 
flamingo .... 
LOPE 22s 6-95 ee 
Fordianum .. 
fortuna 


Stonet and purpuratum (Winn). 

fatricanum and superbiens (Pitcher). 

instene Malet and barbatum (Jolibois). 

Curtistt and Prestans (Sander). 

Loxallit and Harrisianum (Seeger). 

Syn. wnanthum. 

Syn. Harrisianum. 

selligerum majyus and superbiens (Drewett). 

Lawrenceanum and Parishii (R. H. Measures). 

barbatum and Vastersianum (Young). 

Lawrenceanum and Hooker (Hollington). 

Syn. Leeanum. 

bellatulum and Spicerianum (Rothschild). 

Harrisianum and barbatum biflorum (Winn). 

niveum and Charlesworthtt (Appleton). 

insigne Chantinti and aurorum (Pitcher). ‘ 

Salliert and hirsutisstmum. 

barbatum Warnerti and Charles Canham (Wills). 

Syn. Pitcherianum. 

instgne Mauletand hirsutisstmum (Jolibois). 

Syn. Surprise. 

insigne Chantini’ and Lawrenceanum. 

Syn. drvadne. 

Leeanum and Boxallii (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and superbiens (Veitch). 

barbatum and Stone? (Veitch). 

Hookeré and Spicertanum (Graves). 

hirsutissimum and Lecanum (Vuylsteke). 

ctliolare and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 

venustum and philippinense (Statter). 

Lecanum and Calypso (Ames). 

concolor and Argus (Veitch). 

Syn. Buchanianum (Hye). 

Rothschildianum and Harrisianum (Statter). 

barbatum grandifiorum and Spicerianum (Sander). 

barbatum superbum and Spicertanum magnificum 
(R. H. Measures). 


barbatum Warnerti and Spicerianum (Young). 


Lawrenceanum and Fairteanum (R. H. 
Curtisti and Druryi (Sander). 

Syn. Ceres. 

Dauthiert and calophyllum (Sander). 
Charlesworthti and conctnnum (Rehder). 
callosum and tonsum (Pitt). 

Godefrove and callosum (Dellamagne). 
Syo. enanthum. 

chloroneuron and barbatum Warnertt (Seeger). 
Spicertanum and ananthum (Seeger). 


Measures). 


. philippinense and ciliolare (Seeger). 


Hookere and barbatum (Williams). 
Syn. Calypso. 

Syn. Calypso. 

Stonet and callosum (Sander). 
Flooker@ and callosum (Young). 


NO 
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Cypripedium. 


Fourntestanunt serves insigne Maulet and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 


Fowlertanumt ooccccee vanum and bellatulum (Sander). 
Lrancots Peeters .. . Syn. Charles Rickman. 
FOS OPN. estas at eS eS hirsutissimum and barbatum (Veitch). 
Frau tda Brandt .... lo grande and Youngtanum (Sander). 
Lrederico Nobile oo... Boxall’ and AJorgani@ (Seeger). 
LS: POOLS soso wi br niveum and unknown (Low). 
PEL CEIIS 02a ke occas nits marmarophyllum and Hovker@ (Sander). 
PUBANUNE sens yaar callosum and hirsutisstmum (Sander). 

is 


aR 


Fic. 54. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM GODEFROY.E LEUCOCHILUM 


(nat. size). 


GOOLE Pek ee 8 orphanum and Dauthiert (Gabral), 

Galatea ers e Syn. @nanthum. 

gandavense ..., barbatum and Swanianum. 

Ganymedes ... tonsum and @nanthum superbum. 

GROG. ee foe me cae Lawrenceanum and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
Garret A. Hobart .... Lathamianum and tnsigne Chantini (Roebling). 
GOSRONAIE ons cen eves Syn. Wiobe. : 

Semmupertan vs ...... Hookera and purpuratum (Veitch). 

General French oo... Swantanwum and bellatulum. 
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Cypripedium. 


GCERESE os. aise operant hn 


George Kettle ..... 


George Truffaut 


Georgianum ....... ‘ 


Germain Sciller « 


GISORS hceecee 


Germinvanum 


te 


(GORUPUCE osc menacnin & 
Gertrude Hollington .. 


Gud. Rod gers 


Gibesranum, 


Godsefhanum ., 
Goultenianum 


Gowerlanum ...... 
SOT CULE i aciuctantee soit ee 


Gratrixi@ .... 


Grevanum ... 
GS Bale ages 
FAlarri-Leeanum 
Hfarrt-Sander .. 
Harrisiano-niten 
FHlarrisianum .. 


Ry 


Haynaldo-bellatulum 
Haynaldo-Chamber- 


laintanum ......0e 
TL OOE 5545 ase tis 
Fela vic kes es 


Heloise Mantin 
PPP nek 
H. E. Moogen.. 


Flenrit van der Straten.. 


Henry Ballantin 


(a 


Henry Graves, Jun.... 


Hera (Fig. 55) .. 
Flermione.... 


el ge 


highfieldense..... 


hirsuto-Salliert 
hirsuto-villosum 


Salliert’ Hveanum and Lawrenceanum Hyeanum 
(R. I. Measures). 

Dayanum and superbiens (Kettle). 

ctlislare and Stone’ (Sander). 

superbiens and niveum (Graves). 


Syn. enanthum. 

villosum and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 

Syn. Less Loulsa Fowler. 

ciliolare and bellatudum (Hollington). 

instgne  punctatum wiolaceum and — superdlens 
(Williams). 

Syn. Jeasurestanum. 

Harrisianum and Salliert Hyeanum (Hye). 

Lawrenceanum and Harrisianum (Ingram). 

syn. Hera. 

Syn. gigas. 

bellatulum and niveum (also nat. hyb.) (Strickland). 

Boxallit and hirsutiss(mum (Cookson). 

Curtisti and callosum (Goulten). 

Curtisti and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 

Haynaldianum and Swanianum (Ingram). 

vexillarium and bellatulum. 

Argus and niveum (Graves). 

Lathamianum and Leeanwm (Sander). 

Druryi and ciliolare (Pitcher). 

Syn. radiosum. 

Harrisianum and Leeanum (Clarke). 

Harrisianum and Sandertanum (Clarke). 

Hlarrisianum and nitens. 

zidlosum and barbatum (Veitch). 

Stonet and Leeanum (Backhouse). 

Harrisianum and Godefroye (Lawrence). 

Syn. Ledouxie. 

Hayna'dianum and Hlookere. 

Haynaldianum and bellatulum (Clarke). 


Hlaynaldianum and Chamberlainianum (Ashworth). 

Syn. Alice. 

superbiens and Swanianum (Ingram). 

Dayanum and Charlesworthit (Wigan). 

bellatulum and insigne Chantinii (Lunstell). 

gemmiferumand Boxallit (Mantin). 

Chamberlainianum and philippinense (Leeman). 

flookere volontianum and Harrisianum (R. H. 
Measures). 

irs. Charles Canham and Leeanum (Sander). 

purpuratum and Lairieanum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and Marshallianum (Graves). 

Boxallit and Leeanum (R. H. Measures). 

Syn. Evermanianum. 

villosum and Boxallii. 

Chamberlainianum and Lawrenceanum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and Druryi (Barton). 

hirsutisstmum and Salliert (Lawrence). 

hirsutissimum and willosum (Cappi). 


ive) 
N 


ORCHIDS 


Cypripedium. 


fitchines@ .. 
ALOGSONT oe ss 
Hollidavanum 


Flookerit-Veitchti 


Hornerti .... 


FTornianum .ocvccvvee 


Huybrechtsian 


FI 


Avbridum...... 


ESIC ec 
LD Ansont iA 
LOGE ona 


UI seer 


G. 55. 


tmperatrix .. 
impertale .... 
Indra 
DOE wk specs 
DPV Bh tose ake 


Charlesworthi’ and ‘nsigne (Hitchings). 
philippinense and callosum (Hollington). 
concolor and almum (Sander). 

FTooker@ and superbiens (Williams). 
Syn. Cys. 

superbiens and Spicerianum (Sander). 
Argus and Curtisti (Pitcher). 

Syn. Ceres. 


FLOWER OF CyYPRIPEDIUM HERA 


(nat. size). 


willosum and barbatun. 

Davanum and willosum (Wrigley). 

Jorgania and Rothschildianum (Low). 
flarrisianum and venustum (Veitch). 
<Ashburtoni@ expansum and calophyllum (Sander). 
syn. WVadame Files Hye. 

callosum and willosum (IR. I. Measures). 
flaynaldianum and Mrs. Charles Canhan (Grey). 
tonsum and Argus, 

mastene and tonsum (Sander). 
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ioe) 
w 


Cypripedium. 
inspirator ..... wees. Syn. Madame Fules Hye. 
WLCFINENULIN, as tpcea as Syn. hybridum. 
INTVEFSUM oe cvvcccees Villosum and superbiens. 
DO citi ok Argus and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 
Jocasta ..... Haynaldianum and tinsigne Chantintt (Veitch). 
Lo grande lrgus and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 


LON OS orrerorseiare Balnintas Syn. Behrensianum. 
Lo-Spicertanum ...... fo and Spicerianum (Robins). 
DIDS. Ak MAO Boe Javanico-superbiens and ciliolare (Bleu). 


Lsabelli@ .... Spicerianum and niveum (Williams). 
Facobianum .. Crossianum and bellatulum (Le Roy). 
Fames Buckingham .. enfieldense and bellatulum (Hollington). 
Yamesonianum wee. Leeanum and Arthurianum (Statter). 
WOMEL mas) gisisiahs ... Spicertanum and glanduliferum (Veitch). 
Fanet Ross Swantanum and Harrisianum (Ross). 
Fanus .. Spicertanum and villarium (R. I. Measures). 
JAVANICO-INST SNE veces Javanicum and ¢zs¢gne (Pitcher). 
Javanico-Spicerianum — javanicum and Spicerianum (Page). 
Javanico-superbiens Javanicum and superbiens (Bleu). 
PP OTUOUS fe doves xe Boxallit and callosum (Sander). 
TFMCOLES caceasccens chats Godefrove leucochilum and Davanum (R. H. 
Measures). 

Feanette vvsceceeee.. miveum and Leeanum (Charlesworth). 
FemSCMANUM vovevves hirsutissimum and vexillarium (Sander). 
Gurney Fowler .... Godefi rove and barbatum (Low). 

..... Harrisianum superbum and concolor (Sander). 
veceeeeecese Salliert and villosum (Cobb). 
4 H. Veitch veseeee. Curtisti and Stonet platytentum (Veitch). 
ames K. Polk ...... nitens and Chamberlainianum (Roebling). 
Yohn Carder ........ Selligerum mazyus and hirsutissimum (Sander). 
Yohnsonii ......40... nitens magnificum and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 
Folien Coffegnez ...... Syn. Lanthe. 
Joseph Donat ......+. Ashburtonie and Spicertanum (Sander). 
Fosephianum ..scvees Druryi and javanico-superbiens (Pitcher). 
Fosephine Folibois .... Syn. ‘enanthum. 
We ope wy os Lawrenceanum and Exul. 
Fund ve veeeveveeess Fairteanum and callosum (Cookson). 
Fupiter é veveee. Syn. Godseffianum. 
RQlG ise. Le... barbatum and Argus (R. I. Measures). 
Kerchovianum ...... Curtisti and barbatum. 
Kimballianum........ Rothschildianum and Dayanum (nat. hyb.). 
Kirchofianum ...... Dauthieri and Spicerianum (Seeger). 
Kramerianum  ...... enanthum and villosum (Sander). 
Krishna .. weve. dnsigne and tonsum (Graves). 
Aoustanumm vevveves Spc tanum and Crossianum (Pitcher). 
Kubele oo cccccccese.. @nanthum superbum and Youngianum (Young). 
LGEWOSIS iain. ss sce wees. Crossianum and marmarophyllum (Young). 
Lachmee ............ clliolare and superbiens (R. I. Measures). 
Lady Hutt ........., insigne and Litchianum (Swinburne). 


Lady Lsabel ..... rte ed Rothschildianum and Stonei (Sander). 
Lady Maple.......00+ Youngianum and Gowertanum (Sander). 
Lady Roberts .....66. Harristanum and niveum. 


Lady Wimborne ...... Syn. Leander. 

levigato-purpurato .. philippinense and purpuratum. 

l@forcanlet: esa ecue ins barbatum and insigne punctatum violaceum Gode- 
: froye@. : 

La France .ecee.eeu. nitens and niveum (Seeger). 


Fic. 56. FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM LEEANUM GIGANTEUM 


(nat. size). 
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Cypripedium. 


La Nymphe  vvseee.. @nanthum and Dauthier’ (Ingram). 
Lathamianum vi... Spicerianum and villoswm (Latham). 
latiforumn —vvvvsvvcae. venustum and philippinense (Statter). 
Laucheanum barbatum and insigne amabile (Sander). 
Laurie Sees willosum and superciliare (Le Doux). 
Lawre-bel ., ... Lawrenceanum and bellatulum (Lawrence). 
Lawre-concolor ...... Lawrenceanum and concolor (Sander). 
Lawre-venustum Lawrenceanum and venustum, 
Lawrenceano-Curtis Lawrenceanum and Curtist: (Bleu). 
Lawrenceano-Drurvi ,, Lawrenceanum and Druryi (Veitch). 
Lawrenceano-Fairve- ‘ 


GS 55.3223 64S AOR Lawrenceanum and Fairteanum (R. H. Measures). 
Fo MOIIOK 6 as uaa oes Leeanum and willosum (R. H. Measures). 
Leander Cambridge \ Leeanum giganteum and willosum aureum (RI, 


Lodge var. } Measures). 
Lebaudyanum ..... philippinense and Havnaldianum (Page). 
Leda ve eee ceeeeeeee. Harrisianum and venustum (Bowring). 
Ledouxie®  .iaiedusex tallosum and Harrisianum (Le Doux}. 


Leeann 5 4x ein gs dstgne and Spicertanum (Lawrence). 
Leeanum -Chamberlain- 

fanum .. . Leeanum and Chamberlainianum. 
Leeanum-Galatea Leeanwm and Galatea (Sander). 
Leeanum gtganteum 


g 


(Fig. 56) .......... designe and Sprcerianum (Cypher). 
Leeanum-Morgani@ ., Leeanum and MJorganie (R. I. Measures). 
Leo , Syn. Lathamianum (Hye). 


908 ceeeeceeeee Wallertianum and insigne Chantinit, 
DECOR EE cies caked wee. dnsigne Chantinit and callosum (Leon). 
HEC ONUA CS. 1 Sex ctore Sones . Syn. St. Wark. 


Leopoldianum ....., Leeanum superbum and insfgne (Hye). 
Leopoldianum .... Salliert Hyeanum and hirsutissimum (Vuylsteke). 
LEPUAUME vairctck hhc weeee Syn. Zautzianum. 

Levsenianum ........ Syn. Charles Rickman. 

LUV occ vcccceeeee es miveum and bellatulum (Keeling). 

Lily Measures 1.4... niveum and Dayanum (R. H. Measures). 
Littleanum .......... Lawrenceanum and Dayvanum (nat. hyb.) (Little). 
Lloyde@ ............ Syn. Said Lloyd. 

Lobengula .......... tistene Chantinti and Harrisianum. 
Loewegrianum ...... Spicerianum and Lo grande (Sander). 
Loochrystianum Bee . Harrisianum and Hookere (Vuylsteke). 
Lord Derby (Fig. Syn. WW. R. Lee. 

Lord Roberts .......,. Charl sworthit and Creon (Charlesworth). 
Louts® oo eccceecese.. Leeanum and Ashburtonia (Le Doux). 
Louryanum .......... Ashburtoni@ and vernixtum (Sander). 
TSOUR YE hoe sake Roseman musigne Chantinir and Harrisianum. 
Lowryenianum ...... Lo grande and Spicerianum (Sander). 
Lowit-superbiens Lowi and superbiens (Lawrence). 
lucidum .eeeccee.... Lowti and villosum (R. I. Measures). 
Lucte .............. Lawrenceanum and ciliolare. 
Lucienianum ........ Syn. nitens. 


luridum cathe asa eames Lawrenceanum and villosun (Pitcher). 
Lutescens Spicerianum and jaranicum (Pitcher). 
Lynchianum Spicerianum and selligerum mayus (Sander). 
PTA DELI BE oo iSsenaselavasene , Syn. W.R. Lee. 


Macfarlainet ........ calophyllum and Spicerianwm (Sander). 
MacNabbianum ...... Syn. conco-callosum. 


R OF CYPRIPEDIUM LORD DERBY 


FLOWE 


7. 


Fic. 5 


(much reduced), 
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Cypripedium. 


macropterum ......., Low? and superbiens (Veitch). 
maculatum .icc..eee. tonsum and Leeanum (Sander). 
Madame Barbary ..., Lawrenceanum and tonsum (Jolibois). 
Wadame Capp . Spicertanum and Dauthieri (Cappi). 
Madame Coffinet...... superciliare and Davanum (Opoix). 
Madame C. Goindoin ., Syn. enanthum, 
Madame de Curte ..., Syn. Jons. de Curte. 
Madame Else Descombes vernixium and Lawrenceanum (Opoix). 
Madame Emile Gavot.. Harrisianum and instgne Chantinit. 
Madame Gabriel Moens Spicertanum and callosum. 
Madame Gibez........ villosum and venustum. 
Madame G, Truffaut... Jlorganie@ and Stone? (Sander). 
Madame Fules Hye... Spicerianum and tonsum (Hye). 
Madame Louise Doin... purpuratum and insigne (Opoix). 
Madame Margaret Hve Syn. Surprise. 
Madame Octave Opoix superciliare and niveum (Opoix). 
Madame Paul Des- 

COMbES 1.4%. Dauthiert and Lawrenceanum (Opoix). 
Madame Roen ° s Syn. enanthum, 
Madame Van Houtte .. Syn. Tautsianum. 
Malle. Fose Descombes enanthum and Argus (Opoix). 
Malle. Louise Sceller de 

GISOTS seater oon Syn. Prtcherianum. 
Malle. Madeline Gavot Dayanum and insigne Chantinit (Jolibois). 
Malle. Nancy Descombes Argus and niveum ”(Opoix). 
AA Ga Clie arava: ssiaseie eee bellatulum and Argus. 
Madiolianum ...... .. willosum and Chamberlainianum (Cappi). 
Madouxianum........ enanthum and Boxallit atratum (Madoux). 
Magnet. ..... insigne Chantinid and Boxaltit. 
magnificum.......... Pollettianum and insigne giganteum (Keeling). 
Mahler@ ............ Rothschildianum and Lawrenceanum 

(R. H. Measures). 

Malyanum .......... Spicerianum and Crossti (Sander). 


Mansell .isncccccins Chamberlainianum and villosum (Charlesworth). 
WMGIIO aie i835, 6 weeee. Chamberlainianum and Harrisianum. 
Marchioness of 


Salisbury .....4+... Syn. Charles Rickman. 
Marguerite Mantin.... Crossianum and barbatum Warnerii (Mantin). 
MAT ewes ee ... Syn. Chamber-Leeanum. 
Marjorie ....sssveees Leeanum superbum and insigne (Wigan). 
marmarophyllum .... Hookere and barbatum (Veitch). 
Marriottianum .. Spicerianum and zcvewm (Marriott). 


Marshallianum venustum pardinum and concolor (Veitch). 
Marshallianum deteai um concolor and venustum (Graves). 

ALGPSHIDHUTE et ns Lawrenceanum and enanthum superbum (Sander). 
Marwoodtt .. aiveum and Harrisianum. 

Mary Beatrice....... . Gowerianum and bellatulum (Schofield). 

Mary Lees ve vccscnaes Leeanum and Arthurianum (Lee). 
Masereelianum . Syn. Leeanum. 

MASOME iia GEAR ES Syn. Alice. 

Masonianum ...c.ses villosum and Harrisianum superbum (Sander). 
Massaianum .i.cceee superciliare and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
Maudie rater igaskies Lawrenceanum Hyeanum and callosum Sandere 


(Charlesworth). 
Maurelianum ........ Dauthieri and Spicertanum (Black). 
MaAuriceanum oorevees Syn. Pitcherianum. 
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Cypripedium. 


MAYNOTAU. a dciaeeys purpuratum and Spicertanum (Sander). 
NLCOSUPESIR bos cov vee superbiens and bellatulum (Sander). 
Measuresianum vc... awillosum and venustum (Williams). 

10 (els Raed a Ae eRe ee Syn. Ceres. 

MLCUULIT Ue acer ie nates ants DPruryi and Sallier’ (Ifye). 


DEE os ou icaionswon ued venustum and barbatum (Williams). 


Fic. 58. FLOWER oF CyPRIPEDIUM MORGANIE 


(much reduced), 


Melanophthalmum .... barbatum and venustum (Williams). 


melanthum .o.ccc.eee Hlooker@ and Stone’ (Veitch). 

LAO COMOS haa ete Syn. Madame Fules Hye. 

Memoria Moensti .,., Spicerianum and unknown, probably Airsatissémum 
(Moens). 

NLCKOD S eserelel taeoae Sak Druryi and ciliolare (Veitch). 


LETC ONS elie ne tay a: Syn. Charles Rickman. 


CYPRIPEDIUM MISS FANNY WILSON, 
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MEME ees s cece ee Philippinense and barbatum (Veitch). 
MICTORMUM  coreveee. aiveum and Druryi (Veitch). 


sillmant cece. Philippinense and callosum (Hollington). 
NLU OR ccs 28 cate acs we ibuiss msigne  Chantinit and enanthum superbum 
(Veitch). 


aWinerva elegans and venustum (R. H. Measures). 
miniatum , Curtis’é and tnsigne (Sander). 
Ministre A. igar.... barbatum purpureum and superciliare (Mantin). 


alLinnte Leeanum and nitens (Wellesley). 
Mave AMES ys dx haw Curtis’ and concolox (Sander). 

WTO. eis ga Mara Spicertanwn and Arthurianum (Veitch). 
MEPS sas ey weeeeee. Leeanum and wisigne (Statter). 

BOT se ee a oi Harrisianum and Hookere (Vuylsteke). 


Wiss Fanny Wilson .. Sanderianum and Argus (Drewett). 

Wiss Louisa Fowler .. insigne Chantinii and Chamberlainianum (Fowler). 
ALiss Minnie Ames.... Syn. Winnie Ames. 
Wiss Rehder... argus and hirsutis 


dmum (Rehder). 


TLOUE SUI Esteli cps atirne a .. Harrisianum and tonsum (Graves). 

Ue stl vice eee cerenss callosum and Spicerianiwm (Quincey). 
molestum .o...e. weeaee Purpuratum and fo (Sander). 

ulfonsea. Jikeikvs SVR. Luana rum: 

ons. de ‘Curte ehatadetcrs Boxallii and insigne Chantinit (Vervaet). 

MA OPS LUCE RS oats ees .. callosum superbum and Godefrove (Reignier). 


lonsitteanum ........ Superbiens and callosum (Mantin). 

aforeanum ..., . superciliare and callosum (Reignier). 

ilorgani@ (Fig. . superbiens and Stoned (Veitch). 

Jor: aUe Lanele vyense Superbiens and Stonet platvtenium (Veitch). 
Mrs. Alfred Fou ler .. Charlesworthii and Lathamianum (Fowler). 
Mrs. Caroline dulen ., enanthum superbum and callosum (McArthur). 
Ars. Charles Canham superbiens and villosum (Veitch). 

Mrs. C. Maynard .... nitens and Boxallii (Sander). 

dlrs. C. Warren Hook Dauthieriand enanthum superbum (Pitcher). 
Jlrs. D. Solomon .. Lathamianum and Spicerianum (Sander). 

Mrs, Edgar Cohen.... Syn. calloso-niveum. 

Mrs. E.G. Uihlein .. Syn. Leander. 

Jlrs. BE. Ve Low ...... niveum and unknown (Low). 

Mrs. F. Hardy ... superbiens and bellatulum (Sander). 

Mrs. F. L, Ames...... tonsum and Fairteanum (Ames). 

Mrs. G. Bollerall ..., Lathamianum and Savageanum superbum 


(McMeeking). 
Mrs. G. D. Owen .... superciliare and villosum (Sander). 
MES: Fle PPUEE. 3 een Syn. Godefrove. 
Urs. Harry Veitch.... Syn. Antigone. 
LAPS, LECHAM oh ces Sy n. 2? Ansont, 
WPS. MOSIYT sae es . Calypso and Boxallit (Wellesley). 


Mrs. Plummer ...... Syn. drs. C. Maynard. 

Mrs. Reginald Young Lowii and Sandertanum (Low). 

Mrs. Rehder ........ Argusend Rothschildianum (Rehder). 
Mrs. Tautz .. wo... dsigne Chantinii and unknown (Tautz). 
Drs. W. Clark ...... Ashburtonia expansum and Stoner (Clark). 
multicolor. .....606 ... Syn. Hornianum. 

TLULUS:  Racaccraidcne wi .... Harrisianum and Lawrenceanum (Sander). 
Muriel Hollington waa. aiveum and insigne (Hollington). 
Murillo... .. Syn. Cyris. 

IN GHE aie wanna $a . callosum and Tautsianum (R. I. Measures). 
IN AISCM oie i ois teeee. selligerum majus and Morganie (Cookson). 
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MAMIE oe os ax veveeee. Leeanum giganteum and Lathamianum (R. H. 
Measures). 

NOPE ios esciiers fo grande and Rothschildianum (Sander). 

WNT OO G+) sa ieanes ana Bakes Spicertanum and Lairieanum (Veitch). 

TRLLOVES 8 0 haden bah hes . villosum and insigne (Veitch). 

nitens Leeanum ....,, nitens and Lecanum (Sander). 

mlveo-Clllolave voveccus niveum and cilivtare (R. H. Measures). 


niveum and Druryé (Sander). 
nreeum and Lowit (Drewett). 
flaynualdianum and Lathamianum. 


niveo-Druryt 
niveo-Lowll .... 
nobilior 


Norma wi... meaty oe ... Wiobe and Spicertanum (Veitch). 
Norrisianum ........ purpuratum and Lecanum (Rehder). 
Northumbrian. ....... calophyllum and tnsigne MJaulet (Drewett). 
LURE cs Stonei and Lawrenceanum (Veitch). 

Oakes Ames... Rothschildianum and ciliolare (Sander). 

OU SCHIUG 4 ice cssnabiok ees Syn. Ashburtonia. 

OMET EN yc Ei eat oe base vermixtum and Spicertanum (Moens). 


e@enanthum , Harristanum and tnsigne Jaulet (Veitch). 
none .... Hovkere and superbiens (Veitch). 
Gno-Spicerianum ..., enanthum and Spicertanum (R. I. Measures). 
Gno-superbtensS oo... enanthum and superbiens (Lawrence). 

OME areinl oO ee bade . bellatulum and ciliolare (IX. I. Measures). 
enanthum superbum and callosum (Le Doux). 
barbatum gracile and Swanianum (Mantin). 
barbatum and Tarnert (Mantin). 

tonsum and niveum (Ames). 

Syn. wnanthum. 


Orion concolor and insigne (Veitch). 

ORO” seine veces. seddigerum majyus and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
OPVIGULITE seas anteaters farristanum and villosum (Hye). 

OF POUT 4d wane owas barbatum and Druryi (Veitch). 

OF pheus bib ohare weeee Tenustum and callosum (Sander). 

Osbornet Syn. Pitcherianum. 


Pageanun superbiens and Hovkera (Seeger). 

Pallas F callosum and calophvllum (Drewett). 
POT nos Spicerianum and Davanum (Pitcher). 
ROAD UG Se poe nad net Argus and Dayanum (Jolly). 

PUTT ihe ie oe ee OIE toate bellatulum and Stoned (R. H. Measures). 
Parishit-Lowtt ..... . Parishii and Lowd? (Linden). 

LAr kSianum oc evcevis Boxall’ atratum and nitens (Parker). 

YF GERSIATUNITE oe eh 4 Spicerianum and marmarophyllum (Pollett). 
patens Syn. marmarophyvllum. 


Patersontt,, Lowi and Dayanum (Lewis). 
Paulii selligerum and Harrisianum (Bowering). 


Larvonianwit vecvvee. Boxalliy and venustion (Pitcher). 

vEleVrSEATTMIL vevvvecs syn. seldigerum. 
Pevasus vecveweese.. Leeanum and Morgania@ (R. 1. Measures). 
PUMAS ve cecveeceeee. Harnaldianum and tnsigne Chantinii (Pitcher). 


pellucidum insigne Waulet and Dayvanum (Pitcher). 
pendulum Argus and philippinense (Heath). 


PEEVES. Ste Aelirtio sa veakin SOY Mee A COLL 

LR GCOE cocaine philippinense and bellatulum (Statter). 
Picardianunt syn. Javnardi, 

pleturatum 2 Syn. /lornianum, 

Pitcherianum .., .... Marrtsianum and Spicerianum (Sander). 
Plactdum voivcicccene. Ashburtonia amd insigne (Bale). 
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PlAtVCOLOr cv ceneane concolor and Stonet platvtentum (Lawrence). 
PUGLON CG, (es bea a Reena Boxailii and calophvilum (Low). 
pleistochlorum.....0.. barbatum and javanicum virens (Drewett). 
plumosum .i..eu.... barbatum and ananthum superbum (Statter). 
PLUNOFUNE oe dpe eetise ed Harrisianum and venustum (Williams). 
POLE UO 0 or dieh ica ade eae barbatum and venus/um (Williams). 
Pollettianum ..c.... calophyllum and ananthiwn superbum (Sander). 
polvchromum politum and superbiens (Clark). 


Fic. 59. FLOWER oF CYPRIPEDIUM ROLFE® 


(nat size). 


polystigmaticum ...... venustum and Spicertanum (R. H. Measures). 


folythemis ae patronage nate venustum and tomsum (Graves). 
porphyrochlamys .... barbatum and hirsutissimum (Veitch). 
porphyrospilum ...... venustum and Lowi (Veitch). 
Poynt2anum virvieee callosum and Hookere (nat. hyb.). 
PHBE chin wter cues se 4c Boxallii and Haynaldianum (Graves). 
Prefect Boigner ...... insigne and Uihleinianum (Mantin). 

IPH ENULEK — raeitecidnte. tds evra beechense and Rothschildianum (Sander). 


PPP CUUCLELD 3 ede eMac arte Harrisianum ana villosum (Hollington). 
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Priapus .. philippinense and willosum. 
Prince Edward of York Rothschildianum and Sanderianum (Gratrix). 
Princess May .. callosum and Sandertanum (Sander). 
PHISM ve ccvecuvcsees Niobe and insigne Chantinti (Veitch). 
PPOSPEPO. esis wecsee. Syn. Leeanum, 

Pryortanum ove. wee. Lathanianum and Harristanum (Sander). 
pulcherrinum Boaters Syn. ananthum, 
purpurato-barbato purpuratum and barbatum (R. 1. Measures). 
purpurato-Curtisi , . purpuratum and Curtisit. 
prenoplerum vic... Venustum and Lowe (Veitch 
Pygmalion .......... tillosum and ciliare (Graves). 
Mi Flookere and Curtisi? (R. I. Measures). 


QUES a assed peices Wen 
VLALOSUIT wh slew adore Lawrenceanum and Spicertanum (Veitch). 
Ranzrtstnphit Doxallit and enanthum superbum. 


Rappartit............ Charlesworthit and Lathamianum (Rappart). 
Ravmond Farault .... Sedené and caricinim (Farault). 


Refulgence Curtisté and hirsutissimum (Ingram). 
PEGA E aici ees insigne WWaulet and purpuratum (Bull). 
Regina Lecanum and Fairieanum (Veitch). 


Reenaldianum : ne and callosum. 
Rehderianum vo.ccee . Savageanum superbum and purpuratum (Rehder). 


BENE FOLIDOUS, 5 0s tsa Syn. ewnanthum. 

Reynaldt., ef .. wllosum and Boxallii, 

Rhemba ...... barbatum — superbum and Godefrove (R. I. 
Measures). 

TOUS e308 Zsa e eahae eed Lullenianum and purpuratum. 


Robertit 
Robintanum ... 
Robinsonianum 


Syn. dlcides. 
Lowtt and Parishii (Linden). 
Lawrenceanum and superdiens (Sander). 


Rodigastanum.e. 0.10. Syn. JJaynardi. 

Roeblingianum eens fo and Boxalli (Sander). 

Rolfee (Fig. 59) belatulum and Rothschildianum (Statter). 
Roniults cosas mnstene Chantint’ and nitens (Hye). 
Rossianum barbatum and tonsum (Ross). 


Rothschildiano- 

Boxalut .o........ Rothschildianum and Boxallit (R. 1. Measures). 
Rothschildiano-tonsum. Rothschildianum and tonsun. 
Rothschildiano- 

MULOSILTI arco saxctatets rs Rothschildianum and willosuim (Veitch). 
Rothwellianum ...... Argus and Stone? (Sander). 
TotUNAUIN.. 0... we. Lathamianum and purpuratum (Keeling). 
Rowalliana ...... willosum and venustim (Fraser). 
PROWEANT ae ee os Chamberlarniana and bellatulum (R.H. Measures). 
rubens ... 2. Syn. bnglevense, 
rUubescens voi... veces. @nanthum superbum and Boxallii (Statter). 
PUOTUNE. os 65 x veces. Tenustum and Hookere (Lewis). 
Ruth Ayling niveunm and Argus (Hollington). 
Satd Lloyd venustum and Godefrove (Sander). 
St. Hilda Lo. Boxallii and Curtisti (Marwood). 
SE IGE wie etn seinen he willosum and Leeann (Palmer). 
Salis Cachet yaieis concolor and Davanum (R. 1. Measures). 
Salter iret willosum and tnsigne (Sallier). 
Samuel Gratrix ...... bellatulum and Godefrove (Gratrix). 
Sanderiano-Curtisi? .. Sanderianum and Curtisii (Cookson). 
Sanderiano-selligerum . Sanderianum and selligerum (Lawrence). 
Sanderiano-superbiens.. Sanderianum and superbi-ns (Cookson). 
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Sappho .. Lowi? and barbatunt (Veitch). 

Sa70n aces seeeeeeee MiVeum and venustum <AJleasurestanum (R. I. 
Measures). 

SOUT ci ues ee ekaks” S¥Ns Leander 

Savageanum woe. Harrisianum and Spicerianum (Seeger). 

Schlesingerianum .,., Boxallic and insigne Maule’ (Seeger) 

Schofieldianum ...... bellatulum and hirsutissimum (Schofield). 

Schustervianum ... Hookere and villosum (Linden). 

Sovlla vicceeeeee eee. Davanuwm and Boxallit (Graves). 

Seegerianum ........ Spicerianum and Harrisianum (Seeger). 

selligero-barbatum .... Sé lligerum and barbatum (Joicy). 

gero-Harrisianum.. sellis gerum and Harrisianum (Van Imschoot). 

selligero - Rothschildia- 


MUM reckc nance selligertun and Rothschildianum (Sander). 
Sellvcerupe 7. oie be barbatum and philippinense (Veitch). 


sementa wee SYN. patvarico-superbiens. 
Senateur Montefiore .. marmarophyllum and Spicertanum (Peeters). 
Shillianum .......... Gowertanum and Rothschitdianum (Schoheld). 
Shipwave.... Davanum and Hookere (nat. hyb.). 

SUQMENSE sek eee es callosum and Lullenianum var. Appletonianum (nat. 


hyb.). 
stovrolense ... Boxallii and tnsigne (Cahazic). 
Stebertlanum viccives Dayanum and insigne. 
SLEMONU? Bee aeons superbiens and unknown. 


SUMONE vovceessse.... Leeanum and insigne Chantinit. 
Singtonianum .. Fe zvextllarium and barbatum MWarnerté (Sander. 
SUPONIGOUIE Jo keen as Davanum and barbatum. 

EE oo Sneha Godefrove and barbatum Crosstt (Veitch). 

Sir G. White ... Leeanum giganteum and concolor (Schohield). 
STII ULS ES dra tanec abs leek Syn. Ceres. 


SUR, BUller, iio ates . Smuthit and tnsigne Chantinit (Appleton). 
SOF Ls LA POTE, ok totes sexe Syn. Olenus. 
SHHECORUTE 66-03 cas soe Argus and Lathamianum (Smee). 
Pc a ne ee Lawrenceanum and ciliolare (Hollington). 
Smuthit Pretisa 2.1... Syn. De Mitt Smith. 
South gatensé.........4 Harrisianum and bellatulum (Lewis). 
Souvenir de JMJadame 

Fules Dupre ...... Syn. Pitcherianum. 
Souventr de Roch Folt- 

OOS Ne re ouaie apie Lowtt and Curtistt (Opcix). 


SPAIN | Osucsnae en ae SIRT. 
Spicero-Harrt. ttl ...... Syn. Pitcherianum. 
Spicero-hirsutissimum Syn. Ceres. 


Spicero-Lowtl ........ Syn. De Il 7itt Smith. 

Spicero-niveum ...... Spicertanum and niveum (Sander). 

Spicero-tonsum ...... Syn. Madame Jules Hye. 

Statterianum ....... . Spicertanum and vexillarium superbum (Charles- 
worth). 

ASECUL SD Gienecctyantcs ene dde ts Schlimit and bellatulum (Lindleyanum) (Sander). 

SUPLGLUIME: © swags calayesaeins ee niveum and philippinense (Ingram). 

SU USU ME vais ta Maka Lowit and Hovkere (Barton). 


superciliare .. superbiens and barbatum (Veitch). 
SULPTUSE® sores Salliert Lyreanum and Spicerianum (Hye). 
Svend Brunn wee. Lowe and Curtist? (Sander). 

SWAMANUIM . cor eeveee Dayanum and barbatum (Swan). 


Swinburne .......... wisigne Maulet and Argus (Heath). 
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Sylvia 
Symonds 
tac ita. oes 
Talisman rice aibetierte 34 eit 
Tautstanum...... . 
Tautsianum lepiduin Ree 
es B: Lavi ood 
Telemachus 
temebrosuil .... 
Tennyson 
fessellatuint vivccccees 
tessellatum porphyreum 
Thayerianum , 
The Dukewsse.. 
The Gem... 5 
LE PEON ede need 
DIEING ei tek occ 
Thevilore Bullie la 
The Pard 
Thetis 


Thoorstanum 
LMORMS 25h, 
Thorntontt 
Lhvadts 
Titants 

LLEV US: cacce wince ci as 
TONSO-VENUSTUIL 
tonso-villosum 

PPE TOI IRS otek ek & 
triumphans ... 
Troilus 
Trovanowskianum 
Tryontanum 


7. HW. Lond 
Uhleinianum ., 
Umlaufianum .... 
Unixia 


Vallerandil .., 
Vanderielianum 
Van Houtteanum 

Van Imschootianum 
Fan Molianum 
Vanner@ 
Vannert ., 


PECTIN OT IE, aa ele eed eats 
POC lai coat ce Contos 
wartopictui ..., 
Veitchi-Dauthieri 
Vettchi-Aforgania 
LETT AG SIUM ays, Bene APS OS) 
Venus Oakwood var. 


Syn. Gowerianum. 

venustum and purpuratum (Ross). 

MVeasuresianum and tonsuni. 

Salliert? Hyeanum and Harristanum superbum (Hy 

barbatum and niveum (Veitch). 

barbatum Warnerti and niveum (Bull). 

Druryi and superbiens (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and niveum (Veitch). 

Harrisianum nigrum and Boxallit atratum. 

enanthum superbum and Davanum (McArthur). 

concolor and barbatum (Veitch). 

concolor and barbatum (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanum and Boxallit atratum (Sander). 

Syn. Lurvandrum. 

marmarophyllum and insigne Chantintt (Ingram). 

barbatum Crossit and Lawrenceanum. 

insigne Maulet and Harrisianum superbum (Veitch). 
tonsum and willosum. 

superbiens and niveum (Lawrence). 

Syn. Litchianum. 

farristanum and insigne Maulet (Veitch). 

hirsutisstmum and superbiens (Moens}. 

politum and insigne Chantini (Veitch). 

superbiens and isigne (Mason). 

superbiens and Chamberlainianum (R. I, Measures. 
Hlarritsianum and callosum (R. H. Measures). 

ananthum superbum and Spicerianum (Veitch). 

tonsum and venustum (Pitcher). 

tonsum and aillosum (Pitcher). 

Philippinense and venustum (Sander). 

enanthum superbum and Salliert Hyeanum (Hye). 
mstene Sanderé and Salliert Hyeanum ( (Fowler). 

msigne Chantinii and Jo grande (Sander). 

Harrisianun and superbiens (Tate). 

barbatum and Argus (Veitch). 

Lawrenceanwm and hirsutissimum (Ingram). 

Syn. dllanianun, 

Lawrenceanum and insigne Chantini (Sander’. 

Flarrisianum super bum and Lawire-bel (R. I. 
Measures). 

Lecanum and javanicum (Graves). 

Syn. Leeanum, 

Syn. Calypso. 

niveun and Dauthier( (Van Houtte). 

callosum and insigne Chantini (Van Imschoot). 

callosum and hirsutissimum (Linden). 

selligerum majus and Curtisi? (Vanner). 

Calypso Oakwood var. and Chamberlainianum 
(Vanner). 

fo grande and Lawrenceanum. 

Spieerianum and cilivlare (Marwood). 

Syn. radiosum. 

superbtens and Dauthieri (Opoix). 

superbiens and Morgani@ (Schofield). 

niveum and instene Sandera@. 

signe Sander@ and niveum (Cookson). 
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TENUSTUIM = Crosstanum Venustum and Crosstanun, 


DWETTIRIONOS hora he ek Loxallté and yavanicum (Graves). 
DEV IVINIUNE as Se biy otek alrgus and willostan (Veitch). 
CLA eee Ee aE Syn. Lecanune, 


Fic. 60, FLOWER OF CYPRIPEDIUM ZEUS 
(nat. size). 
Syn. Zuryale. 


Spicertanum and plunerum (Sander). 
vernixtum and Harrisianum (Veitch). 


Jo and wvexillarium (Cookson). 


oO 


bellatulum and vexillarium (Briggs-Bury). 


eA 
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DORM ATION sence ede aad barbatum and Fairieanum (Veitch). 
VOOR ea cisidig to eel aie istone and javanico-superbiens (Graves). 
BLAU Ee 8 i acosseibes snes Charles Canham and Harrisianwn superbum 


(R. I. Measutes). 
villoso-enanthum ,,., villosumand ewnanthum (Ashworth). 
willoso-Harrisianum ., villosum and Harrisianum,. 


UUOLAECUHE hoi eels dS seaned Syn. Germinyanum. 

VOPR D OE seh sa tse bn 08 eee Philippinense and niveum (Vipan). 

VE Ay BOR i ese Syn. Hallertianum. 

Wallertianum ........ farrisianum and villosum (Peeters). 
Warnero-superbtens .. barbatum Warnerié and superbiens (Graves). 

WOT HAIICTISE eon sca ws Syn. Clinkaberryanum. 

Warocqueanum ...... Syn. verillarium. 

Watsonianum ........ farrisianum nigrum and concolor (Sander). 
Veathersianum ...... Leeanum superbum and hirsutissimum (Linden), 
Hendlandtanum,..... vernixium and Harrisianwmn (Sander). 
Wendlandtanum...... @nanthum and venustum (Charlesworth). 
WESLOMICTISE. bv ee hee Appletonianum and barbatum Warneriti ( Appleton). 
Whitelyanum ........ Boxall atratum and Lawrenceanum (Shaw). 
HW”. H. Young ........ barbatum and Curtis’ (Wigan). 

Wriertsianum ......., Rothschildianum and Lawrenceanum (Linden). 
WU COIR? <i veitael oak atts Pavanum and barbatum Warnerii (Wigan). 
Wiganianum ........ fovkere and Ashburtonia (Wigan). 

William Lloyd ...... bellatulum and Swanianum (Hollington), 
William Trilease .... Rothschildianum and Parishit (Sanaer). 
Wiltiamstanum .. 0... villosum and Harrisianum (Williams). 
Wincgztanum ........ Harrisianum — superbum and faynaldianum 


(Linden). 
Winifred Hollington ., ciliolare and niveum (Hollington). 


Winnianum. 0.05... villosum and Druryi (Veitch). 

RU OA ETE ich ih se hole a superbiens and Leeanum (R. I. Measures). 

IPood fordtense........ Beechense and Charlesworthii ( Gurney Fowler’. 
woodlandense ........ Davanumand virens (Sander). 

VUE OUMOTI UE «woe bk a at callosum and bellatulum (R. I. Measures). 

ES K gota Gy 7 mage ot eae ETS superbrens and Rothschildianum (Lee). 


xanthophyllum ...... Hookere@ and Mastersianum (R. H. Measures). 


Vmir ooo... i... Mookere@ and Rothschildianum (R. I. Measures). 

ROUT AE a i RG care ees bellatulum and Hookere volonteanum (Young). 

Vounguanum ........ superbiens and philippinense (Sander). 

LOU O GIS a ansaiteas Obits Williamsit and vexillartum. 

LENDS poi hee dn en ditnnts Leecanum superbum and hirsutissinum (Vuylsteke). 

LENO sn. Bayaumeemn es . mnsigne Chantintd and nitens (Veitch). 

VAS NN aaa aCe eee Syn. Zvermanianum. 

Zeus (Fig. 60)........ callosum and crliolare (R. I. Measures). 

AUIIOEO. ecco sc oes enanthum  supertum and Chamberlainianum 
(Leeman). 


CYRTOCHILUM (4.2.4.). See Oncidium. 


CYRTOPERA. 


Lindley’s name for a genus embracing a few species of 
warm, intermediate- house Orchids, of the tribe Vandew, 
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mostly natives of Asia and Africa, and nearly allied to 
Crrtopodium. From the latter genus they differ in the 
lateral sepals being wider at the base, and connate with 
the foot of the column, and in the single inflorescence. The 
name is from &y7tos, curved, and fera, a sac; in reference 
to the sac-like appendage of the lip. Flowers generally 
showy, in erect spikes, springing from the base. Leaves 
long, thin, plaited, dark green. Stems short or elongated. 
The species require similar culture to Cyrtepedium, but 
they are rarely cultivated outside botanic gardens. 
C. plantazinea is an interesting species, with leaves like a 
Calanthe, and a long raceme of numerous long-bracted 
flowers, with light green sepals, short, green, white- 
bordered peta's, and a white lip with bluish-green, brown- 
streaked side lobes. 


CYRTOPODIUM. 


Upwards of a score of showy-flowered terrestrial Orchids, 
of the tribe Iazdew, are included in the genus Cyrtepodiui 
(Rk. Br.j, a name derived from Ayrtos, curved, and fos, a 
foot; in reference to the shape of the lip. Sepals free 
spreading, sub-equal, or the lateral ones broader at the 
base, and more or less decurrent into the foot of the 
column; petals similar to the dorsal sepal, but rather 
broader and shorter; lip affixed to the base of the column, 
the chin more or less prominent, the lateral lobes 
rather broad, the middle one rounding, entire, two-lobed, 
or crisped-toothed. Leaves long. Pseudo-bulbs sometimes 
sft. high. 

Where plenty of space is available, the species are well 
worth growing. Ample pot-room is essential to their 
successful culture. They should be provided with good 
drainage and a compost consisting of fibrous loam, peat, 
and sphagnum, to which has been added a liberal sprinkling 
of rough sand or broken crocks. During the growing season 
the plants require a warm, humid temperature, with a liberal 
supply of water at the roots; while in a dormant state they 
should be placed in a cooler house, with only sufficient 
moisture to retain them in a plump condition. C. Ander- 
sont and C. punctatuim are the best species, and those most 
frequently met with in cultivation. 
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C. Andersoni (&. £r.).—Flowers bright yellow, produced 
in spring upon a branching scape, sometimes 3ft. high; lip 
brighter than the sepals, front lobe slightly concave. Leaves 
long, lanceolate, sheathing at base. West Indies, 1804. (B. M., 
t. 1800.) 

C. punctatum (Zizd/.).—Apart from its showy flowers this 
species, like the one just named, is well worth growing on account 
of its fine, long curved leaves. It flowers in spring, the wavy 
sepals and petals being yellowish, spotted with brown, and the 
three-lobed lip clear yellow. The large bracts are greenish-yellow, 
with purple spots. (B. M., t. 3507.) 


CYSTORCHIS. 


A small genus of stove, terrestrial Malayan Orchids, of 
the tribe Meottiee. They are of little horticultural value, 
and rarely seen in cultivation outside botanic gardens. 
Blume’s name is from 4ystos, a bladder, and orchis. 


DENDROBIUM. 


This genus of the tribe Efedendrew, founded by Swartz, 
has supplied a larger number of beautiful garden Orchids 
than any other among those which are natives of the 
Old World. Between 300 and 400 species are known, 
about 100 of which are cultivated in English collections, 
and amongst these are many Orchids that, for beauty of 
flowers, are unsurpassed in the whole Vegetable Kingdom. 
Size, habit, form of stem and leaf, shape and colour of 
flowers, all show considerable diversity. The generic 
name at once proclaims that they are epiphytes—from 
dendron, a tree, and dvos, life. 

The pseudo-bulbs of Dendrobiums exhibit a wonderful 
range of form—from a small, thin, wiry stem to a strong, 
woody pseudo-bulb as tall as a man, and as thick as 
one’s wrist. Species with the habit and appearance of 
Epidendrums, Cattleyas, Ccelogynes, &c., are known. 
The Bamboo-like stem is most frequent among those in 
cultivation, others being club-shaped or ovate; they are 
always marked with ring-like scars, called joints, and 
they are either pendulous or erect. The foliage is strap- 
shaped or ovate, or sometimes very narrow and_ grass- 
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like, and it is either deciduous or persistent till the 
pseudo-bulbs perish. The flowers are borne in lateral or 
terminal bunches, sometimes singly, sometimes in very 
large, pendent racemes; the sepals and petals are usually 
equal in length, the two lateral sepals being joined at 
the base, and forming a spur, or chin; the lip is usually 
large and handsome, and is narrowed to a stalk-like base ; 
the column is attached by its middle to the ovary, and 
there are four waxy pollinia. 

The natural distribution of Dendrobium extends over 
an immense area, from the Himalayas, through Burma, 
to the Malayan regions, Australia, New Zealand, China, 
and Japan. None have been found in Africa or in 
Madagascar. They are most abundant in Burma and 
Moulmein, and from these two places the majority of the 
most beautiful of cultivated kinds have been obtained. As 
having an important bearing on the cultural requirements 
of Dendrobiums, a few observations on the climate of these 
regions may be worth attention. The wettest months are 
from June to September, at which time the atmosphere is 
almost constantly saturated. As much as 600in. of rain 
have been known to fall in these regions in one year, and 
250in. in a month have been recorded (Hooker). The 
average day temperature at this season is from 8odeg. to 
godeg. in the shade, falling to about 7odeg. at night. 
From October to February little or no rain falls, and the 
atmosphere is, therefore, very dry ; the temperature also 
is lower. This is the resting season for vegetation, the 
Dendrobiums at this time being dried almost to scorching, 
and shrivelled to half their size. Jn the Malayan and 
Philippine regions, the climate is almost equal all the 
year round. The air is nearly always saturated, and the 
average temperature in the shade is godeg. by day, 
seldom falling below 75deg. at night. During the wettest 
months there is sunshine for several hours almost every 
day, and in the driest season there are occasional 
showers. From these facts we obtain some data which 
will enable us to regulate the treatment for Dendrobiums 
so as to accord, in a measure, with the conditions 
under which they are found in a state of Nature. 

Culture-—All the species grow upon trees or rocks in 
positions exposed to sunshine, so that under cultivation 
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they require very little shading. For the tropical species 
the temperatures most suitable are as follow: 


j 
Montus. | NiGnHT. | Day. | 


eae _ dex. 
November to February... 55 60 
February to April a... .. 60-65 70-80 (with sun) | 
| May to August.. .. 4s. =. | 65-70 75-95 ” | 
| aaa | x 
September and October... .. 60-65 70-80 “ | 


Although the above temperatures apply generally, the 
real test is the condition of the plants, of which the 
cultivator must make careful note. 

During the growing season the atmosphere should be 
kept saturated by frequently damping the paths, stages, 
Xc.; and as soon as the normal temperature has been 
reached, and the outside conditions are favourable, the 
plants should be thoroughly saturated with the syringe, 
as frequently as may be necessary to maintain a thorough 


moistness in the atmosphere. Care should be observed 
to see that the foliage is allowed to become dry before 
the cooler evening temperature arrives. The house 


should be closed early in the afternoon, making as much 
use as possible of the sun-heat. It will be beneficial to the 
plants if a high temperature is maintained during the 
afternoon. Every encouragement should be given to 
induce the plants to mature their growth during our 
short summer. They require a long rest after they reach 
maturity. 

The plants, after reaching maturity, should not be taken 
direct from their growing quarters and placed in a dry, 
airy position, but they should be gradually removed, thereby 
avoiding any possibility of check in transit. During the 
resting season only sufficient water will be required to 
keep the pseudo-bulbs in a normal state until the flower- 
buds make their appearance, when the plants slould be 
again accorded warmer conditions and be more liberally 
dealt with. These remarks apply to the deciduous 
section. The Evergreen, and members of the New Guinea 
and Australian sections, are best rested in the house in 
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which they have been grown. They will not stand too 
great a drought. 

The plants should be re-potted as soon as the new 
growth begins to push after the flowering season is 
passed. Pots, pans, baskets, rafts, and blocks are used, 
the first two for such strong sorts as D. chrysanthui, 
D. chrysotorum, D. fimbriatum, DD. speciosum, &c.; 
baskets are preferred for the smaller and = more 
delicate kinds, and rafts and blocks for those which do 
not like to have their roots confined. Grand specimens 
have been grown on blocks with a little sphagnum about 
the roots; but to do this the plants must be kept in a 
constantly-saturated atmosphere and a high growing 
temperature. Those that thrive in pots or pans should 
be planted in a compost of good fibrous peat and sphagnum, 
with a little sand or crock-dust, to keep the mixture 
porous. Dendrobiums resent too much material about them, 
and the receptacles should therefore be kept well drained, 
and as small as possible. Two-thirds of the pot should 
be occupied with clean drainage, and the mixture should 
be pressed in firmly about the roots. In every case, when 
re-potting is done, the plants should be made to stand 
firmly in the pots by means of stakes, as those which are 
loose in the soil do not get established nearly so quickly 
as those which are firm. 

When the plants are grown in baskets they should be 
supplied with ample drainage, and the compost consist 
almost entirely of chopped sphagnum and sand. 

Aphides sometimes attack the young growths of 
Dendrobiums, and thrips are frequently found on both 
young and old foliage. There is also the Dendrobium 
Beetle to be reckoned with. For the method of dealing 
with these pests the reader is referred to the Introductory 
remarks. 

Propagation—Al\most _ the whole of the deciduous 
section of Dendrobiums are easy to propagate, either 
by division of the pseudo-bulbs or by cutting off the 
back bulbs, selecting those that have not flowered over- 
freely. They should be laid on a damp bed of moss in 
a stove or in a close propagating-case, when they will 
quickly form new crowths ; these, as soon as the new 
roots make their appearance, should be cut off with a 
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portion of the old wood and potted up in chopped 
sphagnum and rough sand. Or the pseudo-bulbs may 
be cut in lengths containing three nodes, and_ inserted 
in a pan of sphagnum as cuttings. These should 
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(much reduced). 


be stood in a hot, humid atmosphere, where they 
quickly start, and may be potted up singly when 
new roots appear. Every encouragement in the way 
of heat and moisture will be necessary until growth 
is complete. 
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D. aggregatum = (foxd.).—A_  dwarf-growing species, not 
exceeding gin. or 4in. in height. The pseudo-bulbs, each of 
which bears a solitary leaf, are crowded, angular, 2in. long, and 
deep green. ‘The flowers are clear yellow, becoming deeper 
with age, the lip being dark yellow in front; they are borne in 
arching racemes about 6in. long. This species blossoms during 
March, April, and May. It is a native of Northern India and 
Southern China, and first flowered in England in 1834. (B. M., 
t. 3643.) The best variety is that known as majus. 

D. albosanguineum (Z/xa/.).—This short, sturdy species has 
stems $in. in diameter, and less than 1ft. high. Leaves lance- 
shaped, 6in. long. The flowers, which grow two or three on a 
scape, appear in May; they are very large (about 4in. across), and 
of a soft creamy-white; the petals, which are twice as broad as 
the sepals have a few blood-red streaks at the base; and the 
labellum has two large blotches of reddish-crimson in the middle 
During the growing season this plant requires stove heat and a 
thoroughly moist atmosphere. It is a native of the open hill 
forests of Moulmein. (B. M., t. 5130.) 

D. ameenum (JVa//.).—A_ slender-growing plant. Pseudo- 
bulbs about 1ft. long, with short internodes. Leaves narrow, 3in. 
long, deciduous. Flowers 2in. across, produced singly (some- 
times two or three together) on the upper part of the ripened 
leafless growths; sepals and petals equal, white, tipped with 
amethyst; lip broad, notched at the margin, hairy in the throat, 
coloured amethyst, with a white edge anda _ yellow blotch in front. 
It blossoms in May, and is remarkable for its delicious violet-like 
odour. It requires the same treatment as D. robile. Himalaya, 
1874. (B. M., t. 6199.) 

D. atroviolaceum (fo/e).—Allied to D. macrophyllum, this 
delightful species was discovered by the late David Burk when 
travelling as a collector for Messrs. J. Veitch and Sons, in New 
Guinea, in 1890. Sepals and petals creamy-white, spotted with 
deep purple; lip violet-purple inside, green outside, three-lobed ; 
spike terminal, erect. Pseudo-bulbs tapering downwards, persistent, 
with two or three stout leathery leaves near the apex. (Fig. 61; 
Bin: ts 73te (GCs 4804, -XVs/ ps0 3; es 12s) 

D. aureum (Zind/.).—An_ easily-managed, very charming 
Dendrobe. The pseudo-bulbs are from rft. to 15ft. high, 
smooth, plump, as thick as the thumb in the upper half, ye lowish 
when old; leaves lance-shaped, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers 
in twos or threes from the nodes of the two-year-old stems, each 
one 2in. across; sepals and petals nearly equal, cream colour ; lip 
large, channel led, reflexed, velvety above, buff-yellow, seated 
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with dull red; column orange-red. The flowers are developed in 
January or February, and remain fresh about a fortnight ; they 
change to a deep golden-yellow before perishing ; they are also 
remarkable for their strong primrose fragrance. The species thrives 
best when planted in baskets. Native of various parts of India; 
introduced in 1837. 9 Syn. 
D. heterocarpum. (Fig. 62; 
B. M, t. 4708.) 

Var. Henshalli.— Pseudo- 
bulbs longer. Lip white, with 
a yellow blotch and _ two 
reddish spots. (B. M.,t. 4970, 
as D. heterocarpum Henshailli.) 

Var. philippinense.— 
Pseudo-bulbs almost — pen- 
dent, from 3ft. to 5ft. long. 
Flowers paler, and the seg- 
ments more acute, than in 
the type. 


D. Bensoniz (2h). f.).— 
A handsome species, erect in 
habit, the pseudo-bulbs from 
Fic. 62, Flower oF DENDROBIUM 1ft. to 2ft. high, terete, yel- 
SU REUAT lowish when mature. Leaves 
(3 nat. size), about 2in. long, deciduous. 
Its lovely flowers, which are 
about 25in. across, are produced in May and June, growing in 
twos or threes on the upper part of the stem; the sepals and 
petals are milk-white; the lip is white, with an orange centre, 
and ornamented near the base with two large velvety-black 
blotches. This species is a native of Moulmein, whence it was 
introduced to our gardens in 1866, by Lieut.-Col. Benson. It is 
not easily kept in health after about two years’ cultivation. It 
should be planted in a pot or a basket, in peat-fibre and 
sphagnum, and be grown in a_hot-house; when growth is 
finished, the plants should be placed in an intermediate tem- 
perature, and be kept dry. (B. M., t. 5679.) 


D. bigibbum (Zivd/.).—This sturdy species has fusiform 
pseudo-bulbs, 1ft. to eft. high, and bears about half-a-dozen 
lance-shaped leaves 4in. long. Flower-spikes from near the 
apex of the two-year-old pseudo-bulbs, erect, about 1ft. long, 
bearing from four to twelve or more flowers, each of which 
is 15in. across, full; the sepals are oblong; the petals broader 
than long, magenta-purple; the lip is funnel-shaped, with a 
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tongue-like front lobe, deep maroon, with a raised white crest. 
The spur is two-lobed or double-chinned, whence the specific 
name. The blossoms appear late in the autumn. Tropical 
Australia, 1824. (B. M., t. 4898.) 

D. Brymerianum (24d. 7.).—One of the most remarkable 
of all Orchids. Pseudo-bulbs erect, as thick as a pencil, slightly 
swollen in the middle, 1ft. or more long, yellowish. Leaves lance- 
shaped, 4in. long, persistent. Flowers in racemes from the top of 
the pseudo-bulbs, one to three in each raceme; sepals and petals 
equal, tin. long, spreading; lip sometimes 3in. long by r4in. 
broad, the greater part of it cut up into long, branching, interlacing 
filaments, forming a deep fringe to the central part, which ts 
heart-shaped and downy on the surface. The whole flower is a 
beautiful golden-yellow colour. Burma, 1874. For its cultiva- 
tion, the plant requires the same treatment as recommended for 
D. aureum. It blossoms in 
February or March. (Fig. 63; 
B. M., t. 6383.) 

Var. histrionicum has much 
shorter pseudo-bulbs, smaller 
flowers, and little or no fringe. 

D. cambridgeanum 
(Paxt.).— A synonym of 
D. ochreatum. 

D. canaliculatum (2. 
Br.).—A_ pretty greenhouse 
species of easy culture. 
Flowers sweet-scented, dis- 
posed on a stem about tft. 
long ; sepals and petals white 
and yellow; lip white, with 
a mauve disk. North East 
Australia, 1865. (B. M., 
t. 5537+) 

D. cariniferum (2c/0. /). 
Flowers white, in bunches = Fic. 63. FLlower oF DENDROBIUM 
of four or more, from one BRVMERIANUM 

year and older bulbs; sepals (natusize), 

tinged with yellow at the 

tips; labellum orange, tipped with white and furnished with a 
cinnabar-red crest. Pseudo-bulbs erect, evergreen, ft. long. 
Burma, 1869. 

D. chrysanthum (///a//.).—A large-growing kind, the pseudo- 
bulbs often attaining a length of 5ft. or 6ft., semi-erect, somewhat 
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twisted, as thick as the little finger. Leaves lance-shaped, yin. 
long, deciduous. Flowers on the young leafy pseudo-bulbs, in 
axillary racemes, usually four to six flowers on each; these are 
14in. across, waxy in texture, full, bright orange-yellow; the lip is 
rounded and fringed. It blossoms in the autumn. Upper Burma, 
1828. Syn. D. Parton’. (B. R., t. 1299.) 


D. chrysotis (Achd. f.).-—A synonym of D. Hookerianum., 


D. chrysotoxum (Z/nd/.)—A_ richly-coloured and first-rate 
species. Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped or spindle- shaped, ie 
6in. to 12in. long, bearing four apical ee each about 4in. i 
length, leathery. Racemes produced from near the top of the 
last-ripened pseudo-bulbs, each raceme Sin. long, arching, and 
many-flowered ; flowers 2in. across, es sepals and petals 
nearly equal, rich golden-yellow: lip the same colour, deeper 
in front, and streaked with red in the throat: margin fringed, 
the upper surface pubescent. The blossoms are developed in 
March and April. Burma, 181; 

Var. suatisstmum has st 
than the type; the flow 
large maroon blotch on the 


53: 
nd broader leaves 
in June, have a 
t-scented. 


oy 


large; sepals and 
long, acuminate ; 
lobes narrow, 
elliptic- -oblong, 

seudo-bulbs very 


D. Cclogyne 
petals yellowish, 
petals narrower : 
the mid-lobe tr 
notched, 3in. to oin. 
stout, din. to 2in. long. Mocmein. rSa, 


D. crassinode (Av? ~~ —Screcturally a beautiful and 
interesting species. It has penou.o t from tft. to 
2ft. long, formed throt Tt in the form 
of depressed spheres, rin. in ¢ han that apart, 
Leaves narrow, 4in. long, decid rs in twos and 
threes from the upper nodes ot ned pseudo-bulbs, 
each one 23in. across; sepals and al, oblong, pointed, 
white, with a blotch of amethyst at the tip: lip. spreading, 
kidney-shaped, rin. across, slightly fringed, hairy on the upper 
surface, yellow, zoned with white, amethyst at the apex. It 
blossoms from January to March, lasting several weeks in 
beauty. Moulmein, 1868. (B. M., t. 57060.) 

Var. Barbertanum has flowers with much more purple colour 
in them than in the type. 


D. crepidatum (Z/vd/.).—A pretty and free-flowering plant, 
with pseudo-bulbs rift. long, din. in diameter, striped with white. 
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Leaves narrow, 3in. long, deciduous. Flowers from the nodes 
of the youngest-ripened pseudo-bulbs, usually in pairs or threes, 
on purple stalks, waxy, rdin. across, white, with tints of lilac; lip 
heart-shaped, pursed, and blotched with yellow in the throat. 
Assam, 1849. (B. M., t. 4993.) 


Fic. 64. DENDROBIUM DEAREI 


(much reduced). 


D. crystallinum (cid. f).—A graceful and pretty species, 
very free-flowering, and easy to manage. ‘The pseudo-bulbs are 
tufted, about ft. long, as thick as a goose-quill, striated. Leaves 
narrow, 4in. long, deciduous. Flowers in pairs or threes from 
the nodes of the last-ripened pseudo-bulbs, each flower rin. 
across, delicate in texture, white, tipped with amethyst; lip 
rounded, yellow, with a white border and a blotch of amethyst 
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in front. Native of Burma; introduced in 1867. A well-grown 
specimen of this is exceedingly beautiful. (B. M., t. 6319.) 

D. cymbidioides (A/ume).—Flowers of medium size, showy; 
sepals and petals ochreous-yellow, linear-oblong, spreading ; lip 
white, blotched with purple near the base, much shorter than 
the sepals and petals, oblong-cordate, three-lobed, bearing on the 
disk tubercles arranged in two or three lines or series, the side 
lobes short, incurved, the terminal lobe ovate, obtuse ; peduncles 
terminal, erect, loosely racemose, five- to seven-flowered. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate or oblong-ovate, angled, bearing at the summit two 
linear-lanceolate, coriaceous leaves, 6in. long. Salak, Java, 1852. 
(B. Mt. 47553; G. C., 1896, xix., p. 581, fig. go.) 

D. Dalhousieanum (Pax7.).—A synonym of D. pudchellum. 


D. Dearei (Ac4d. f.).—A stout, erect-growing plant, the 
stems 2{t. to 3ft. long, the upper part leafy. Leaves 2in. long. 
Flower-spikes from the top of the pseudo-bulbs, five to seven 
flowers in each; sepals narrow; petals oval; lip oblong. 
The whole flower measures nearly 24in. across; colour white, 
with a pale yellowish-green blotch in the throat. This free- 
flowering, handsome species was introduced from the Philippines 
in 1882, and has already become a popular Orchid. It 
requires a position in the hottest house whilst growing, and it 
must have an abundance of moisture during the active period. 
It thrives best when planted in baskets. The blossoms are 
developed in July or August, and last three months in 
perfection. (Fig. 64; W. O. A, t. 20.) 

D. densiflorum (//@//.).—An erect-growing, evergreen species, 
and a very distinct plant. Its pseudo-bulbs are somewhat 
club-shaped, four-angled, and about 1ft. in height, furnished 
near the apex with several broad, oblong, shining leaves, about 
4in. in length. The flowers are 2in. across, of a rich orange- 
yellow, and are produced in numerous long, dense, pendulous 
racemes, which last about a week in perfection. The lip 
is of a deeper hue than the other portions of the flower, and 
is densely covered with soft, downy hairs. (Fig. 65; 3B. M., 
tA SATSs) 

Var. Schreder.—This has longer and looser racemes, with 
larger flowers: the sepals and petals are French white, the 
lip is deep orange. It is sometimes caled cexsiforum album. 

D. Devonianum (/a.4).—This has been called the ‘ King 
of Dendrobiums”; and it is so beautiful and elegant that its 
right to such a name can scarcely be disputed. It is of a pen- 
dulous habit; the stems are 3ft. or more long, and_ slender, 
bearing blossoms for about half their length. The leaves are 
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narrow, 3in. long, deciduous, falling away before the blossoms 
are produced, usually in May or June. The flowers are 2in. 
across; the sepals and petals are soft creamy-white, tinged 
with pink, the latter being tipped with bright purple; the lip is 
heart-shaped, white, margined with purple, with a rich orange 
blotch at the base, and bordered all round with a delicate lace- 
like frilling. The species is named in compliment to the sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, in whose gardens at Chatsworth it was first 
flowered in 1837. It was introduced from the Khasia Hills. 
(B. M., t, 4429.) 


Fic. 65. DENDROBIUM DENSIFLORUM 


(much reduced). 


D. Draconis (2:44. f)—A white-flowered, handsome species, 
with erect pseudo-bulbs about 1ft. high, and as thick as the 
little finger, rounded, covered with short, black hairs. Leaves 
lance-shaped, 3in. long, remaining on for two years. Flowers in 
compact heads from the uppermost joints, each 2in. across ; 
sepals and petals lance-shaped and pointed, pure white; lip 
tongue-shaped in front, crisp-edged, three ridges in the throat, 
white, with orange-red stripes at the base. Flowering season, 
May and June. This is a free-flowering plant, the blossoms 
lasting a long time. Burma and Siam, 1862. Syn. D. eburneum. 
(B. M., t. 5459.) 

P 
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D. eburneum (/chd. f).—A synonym of D. Draconis. 


D. Falconeri (Avok.).—One of the most beautiful of all 
Dendrobiums. Pseudo-bulbs thin and quill-like, or short and 
knotted, branching freely, and covered with grass-like leaves 
3in. long. Flowers produced singly from the nodes of the last 
ripened growths, each about gin. across, full; sepals oblong, 
white, with a rosy tinge; petals broader, white, tipped with 
amethyst; lip large, spreading in front, funnelled behind, and 
coloured rich maroon, with an orange blotch on each side and 
a zone of white in front, the tip being rich amethyst. It blossoms 
in May and June, the flowers lasting about a fortnight. This 
popular Orchid is easily procured, being imported in large 
quantities annually. It thrives best when grown on blocks or in 
shallow baskets; or a piece of soft fern stem may be used as a 
block. It should be grown in a cool intermediate-house 
temperature. Assam, Bhotan, 1856. (B. M., t. 4944.) 


D. Farmeri (/axt.)—A compact, evergreen, upright-growing 
plant, with pseudo-bulbs from rft. to 13$ft. high, narrow at the 
base, thickened above, four-angled, and bearing several shining 
dark green leaves 6in. long towards the top. The flowers are 
produced in spring, on long, pendulous racemes, in the same 
manner as those of D. densifforum, but not so closely set 
together—they are 2in. across; the sepals and petals are pale 
straw-colour, delicately tinged with pink, the disk of the lip being 
golden-yellow, and the upper surface downy. It is a very 
beautiful and delicate species, and lasts some ten or twelve days 
in perfection. Moulmein and Khasia, 1847. (B. M., t. 4659.) 

Var. albiflorum has white sepals and petals, and a yellow lip. 

Var. aureum is distinguished from the type by its bright 
yellow sepals and petals, and golden lip. (B. M., t. 5451.) 


D. fimbriatum (/o0f.).—The pseudo-bulbs are 2ft. to 5ft. long, 
stout and woody, the upper half furnished, when young, with 
green leaves about 6in. long. The racemes are pendulous from 
the top of the ripened stems, each bearing from six to twelve 
blossoms ; the flowers are from 2in. to 3in. across, of a thin and 
delicate texture throughout, and deep rich orange in colour, 
the margin of the rounded lip being beautifully bordered with a 
golden moss-like fringe. It blossoms during the months of 
March and April, the same stems producing flowers for 
several seasons in succession. Northern India, 1822. (P. M. of 
Bis ily 17-25) 

Var. oculatum differs from the type in having the flowers 
blotched in the centre with deep maroon-purple. Syn. D. Paxton. 


(B. M., t. 4160.) 
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D. Findlayanum (2¢/d. f.).—A very distinct plant, its pseudo- 
bulbs being shining yellow, 1}ft. long, flexuous, knotted at the 
nodes, the internodes narrow. Leaves lance-shaped, 3in. long, 
deciduous. Flowers on the last-ripened leafless pseudo-bulbs, 
near the top, usually in pairs, on longish stalks; sepals and 
petals overlapping, of a soft lavender colour; lip spreading, 
heart-shaped, yellow, margined with white. The flowers measure 
from 2in. to 3in. across, and are produced in spring. Burma, 
1877. It is frequently imported in large quantities. (B. M., t. 6438.) 


Fic. 66.—FLOWER OF DENDROBIUM FORMOSUM 


(much reduced). 


D. formosum (fo.+d.).—The  largest-flowered among the 
white kinds. It has stout, erect pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
hairy when young, and covered with broad-ovate leaves, which 
are 5in. long, and somewhat leathery. Flowers on the end of 
the leafy stems, usually in bunches of three or five; each flower 
is at least 4in. across, full, and of the purest white, save for a 
blotch of yellow in the throat; the sepals are lance-shaped 
and pointed; the petals are almost as broad as long, blunt; the 
lip is scoop-shaped, with a large, tongue-like reflexed front. The 
blossoms appear in autumn and last several weeks in perfection. 
In most cases newly-imported plants grow and flower perfectly ; 
but in about three years they generally commence to deteriorate 
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and gradually to decline. This is particularly the case when the 
plant is grown in an ordinary collection of Orchids. The 
exception to the rule is where the plants can be grown in a 
forcing fruit-house such as that set apart in gardens for the 
culture of Figs. Here excessive atmospheric moisture is 
maintained during the hottest parts of the year. When 
D. jormosum is in an active state, and suspended near the 
glass where no shade has been provided, it thrives admirably, 
and appears to retain its native vigour for an indefinite period. 
Mr. J. Hudson (Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s gardener at 
Gunnersbury House) is most successful with this species under 
the above system. It is a native of British Burma, where it 
is found only in the plains low down, growing upon trees, 
from which it obtains only partial shade. From February to 
April the plants are exposed to a temperature of r1odeg. in 
the shade, and consequently they get a thorough ripening. In 
the Andaman Islands, where it is also a native, it gets 
practically no rest, rain falling for about eleven months in the 
year. It prefers basket treatment to pots. Introduced in 1837. 
(Big. 665. BUCR 2836, Oa.) 

D. Freemani (o,7.).—A synonym of D. lituiforum Freeman. 

D. Fytchianum (Bafem.).—A  small-flowered Orchid, with 
erect, slender pseudo-bulbs, 1ft. or more in height, bearing 
lance-shaped deciduous leaves, 4in. long. Flowers in terminal 
racemes of eight or more, each flower r4in. across, with narrow 
sepals, broad petals, and a heart-shaped lip, at the base of which 
is atult of silky hairs. Colour of whole flower pure white, with 
a tinge of lilac in the throat. It blossoms in April or May. 
This graceful species should be planted in a small teak basket, 
suspended near the roof-glass. Moulmein, 1863. (B. M.,, t. 
5444, erroneously as D. darbatulum.) 

D. glomeratum (Ao/fe).—A distinct and quaint species, 
allied to D. cumulatum, but having larger flowers. Flowers 
disposed in short, dense, axillary racemes, with large imbricating 
bracts; sepals and petals bright rose; lip orange. Stems 2}ft. 
long. Moluceas, 1894. (G. C., 1894, xv., p. 653, fig. 80.) 

D. Griffithianum (Z/17/.).—Closely related to D. densifforum. 
Pseudo-bulbs erect, four-angled above, narrowed to a quill-like 
stalk below, 1ft. or so long, and bearing at the top two or more 
leathery leaves about 2in. wide and sin. long. Flowers in 
terminal pendulous racemes, the latter rft. or more long, each 
flower 2in. across, bright yellow; the lip orange-yellow, and 
fringed at the margin. It blossoms in May or June, and 
requires the same treatment as D. adensiflorum. Burma, 1877. 
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Var. Guibertianum has longer racemes and larger and _ brighter- 
coloured flowers. 


D. Harveyanum (2-2). f).—Flowers deep chrome-yellow, with 
two orange blotches on the lip; chin short, emarginate ; sepals 
triangular-lanceolate, acute; petals oblong, acute, fringed; lp 
round, a little involved at the base, with strong fringes, a rough 
surface, and an obscure callus at base; peduncle lateral, filiform, 
four-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform, 6in. long. Burma, 1883. 
(G. C., 1894, xvi., p. 593, fig. 76.) 

D. heterocarpum (Z7va/.).—A synonym of D. aureum, 


D. Hildebrandii (Ro/f).—This species varies somewhat in 
colour on the disk of the labellum. Flowers 3in. across; sepals 
and petals pale dull yellow, twisted; lip orange, short, roundish ; 
racemes numerous, axillary. Leaves sin. long, rin. wide. Stems 
2ft. long. Burma, 1894. (B. M., t. 7453.) 


D. Hillii (Hook.).—A synonym of D. speciosum Fiiltit. 


D. Hookerianum (Zizd/.).—A noble species, related to 
D. fimbriatum. ts tall, rod-like pseudo-bulbs are 5ft. or more 
high, with swollen bases, and clothed, when young, with lance- 
shaped leaves sin. long. The flowers are in axillary racemes, 
produced near the top of the stems, each raceme bearing from 
six to twelve flowers, which are at least 3in. across, full; the 
sepals and petals are equal, rich golden-yellow; the lip is broad 
and spreading, fringed at the margin, and velvety on the upper 
surface, yellow, with two blotches of deep maroon in the throat. 
It requires the same treatment as D. pulchellum, and produces 
its flowers in autumn. Sikkim and Assam, 1868. Syn. D. chrysotts. 
(B. M., t. 6013.) 


D. infundibulum (Z7zd/.).—An_ erect-growing species, with 
stems about 1}ft. high, tin. thick, round, bearing black hairs 
about the nodes. Leaves 3in. long. Flowers on the top 
of the last year’s growth, usually in threes; they are large, 
often gin. across, and pure ivory-white, except the lip, which 
is serrated, and stained with yellow or deep orange-red; they 
appear during March, April, and May, and last a very long 
time. The bases of the two lateral sepals are prolonged into 
a tapering funnel-shaped spur, about tin. long, from which 
the plant takes its specific name. For its cultivation this 
species requires to be grown in a cool, moist house, such as 
Odontoglossums generally thrive in. A liberal supply of water 
is required when growing, and the plant should be kept just 
moist at the root when at rest; but it does not like much 
watering overhead. This species is a native of the mountains 
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of Moulmein, at an elevation of about Soooft. (B. M,, 
t. 5446.) : 
Var. Jamesianum.— This has stouter pseudo-bulbs, and a 


differently formed lip, the front of which is cinnabar-coloured. 
This is accorded specific rank by some botanists. 

D. Jamesianum (Ach). f.).—A variety of D. infundibulum 
JSamesianum. 

D. japonicum (Zivd/.).—A synonym of D. moniliforme (of 
Swarts). 

D. Jenkinsii (Wa//).—A dwarf species, with short, ovoid, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs crowded into a mass, each bearing 
an ovate leaf zin. long; the whole plant scarcely attains more 
than 2in. in height. The flowers appear in early spring, and 
are mostly in pairs on thin, drooping peduncles; they are 
large, and bright orange-yellow in colour, darker in the throat. 
A native of Northern India, and thriving in a stove, but it 
requires ripening in a sunny, dry house for about two months 
in winter. (B.R., 1839, t., 37.) 

D. Johnsonz (/. JAluel/.).—Flowers 4in. to 5in. across; 
sepals and petals white, the former lanceolate, the latter 
longer and broader, sub-rhomboidal, acuminate; lip nearly as 
long as the petals, three-lobed, the side lobes white, with a 
large purple spot at the anterior margin, the middle lobe 
white, purple at base, as is the ligulate, furrowed callus; column 
white, bordered purple; racemes ascending, nine to twelve or 
more flowered. Leaves oblong, sub-acute, leathery, 3in. to 
4in. or more in length. Stems erect, sub-cylindric, 5in. to 
Sin. high, usually two- or three-leaved. New Guinea, 1882. 

D. Linawianum (Achd. f.).—In habit of growth this 
species resembles D. odie, yet is sufficiently distinct from that 
species to be easily recognised, even when not in flower. It is 
an erect-growing, evergreen, winter-flowering plant. The stems 
are about 1ft. long, compressed, showing the distinct angles. 
Leaves 3in. long. Flowers 2in. across, and produced freely 
in pairs; they are nearly white in the centre, the rest of the 
sepals and petals being pale rosy-lilac or cerise; the lip is 
small, white, with two purple blotches in front, wholly purple 
in the throat. It is a native of China and Japan, where it is 
reported as growing on walls and in hedges. It is not common 
in cultivation, although introduced as early as 1824. Syn. 
D. moniliforme. (B. M., t. 4153.) 

D. lituiflorum (Z7va@/.).— This is a beautiful Orchid, 
similar to D. nobile in habit, &c., but slenderer. The pseudo- 
bulbs are about 2ft. long, grey, and pendulous. Leaves 3in. 
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long, narrow, deciduous. Flowers 2in. across, usually in pairs, in 
shape similar to those of D. nodile; sepals and petals amethyst- 
purple, paler at the base; lip deep maroon, with the front 
portion white. This plant may be grown in a pot or in a basket, 
and during the growing season it enjoys a liberal supply of 
water. Its blossoms are produced in great profusion during the 
months of April and May. In form they are somewhat 
remarkable, being curved like a trumpet, with the mouth up- 
wards, whence the name of the species, as the “lituus” of the 
Romans was a slightly-curved trumpet. It is a native of India. 
(B. M., t. 6050). 

Var. candidum has larger flowers, with white sepals and petals, 
and a yellow lip. 

Var. Freemani has the lip covered with denser hairy bodies, 
and with the zone yellowish-white. 


D. Lowii (Z7vd/.).—A_pretty-flowered species, related to 
D. Draconis. The pseudo-bulbs are rft. high, erect, leafy on 
the upper half, the internodes covered with black hairs. 
Leaves 3in. long. Flowers in compact racemes, developed near 
the top of the leafy stems, each flower 1}in. across the mouth, 
somewhat funnel-shaped, with a distinct, straight spur; petals 
sightly broader than the sepals; lip tongue-shaped in front, 
reflexed, pale yellow, with six raised lines of reddish hairs; 
rest of flower pale buffyellow. This plant, which was 
introduced from Borneo in 1861, must be grown in a moist 
house all the year round, in a shallow teak basket, with a little 
sphagnum about its roots. It develops its blossoms in autumn. 
(Be May “te §303:) 

D. luteolum (Za‘em.).—Flowers primrose-yellow, with a little 
orange and crimson on the lip, sin. to 2in. across, produced in 
threes or fours from the upper part of the last made pseudo- 
bulbs and branches. Pseudo-bulbs rft. to 2dft. long, Jin. in 
diameter. Burma, 1864. (B. M., t. 5441.) 

Var. chlorocentrum has pale primrose blossoms, with greenish 
hairs on the disk of the lip. 


D. MacCarthiz (Hoo%.).—One of the very finest of the genus. 
The stems are 2ft. long, as thick as a goose-quill, erect, grey, 
purplish at the joints. Leaves narrow, 4in. long. The flowers 
are large, nearly 3in. in length, and rather more in width; the 
sepals and petals are very pointed, not so spreading as in 
D. nobile, and coloured rosy-mauve and white ; the lip is tongue- 
shaped, as long as the sepals and petals, pale lavender, striped 
and blotched with purple, a blotch of deep maroon occupying 
the middle. The beautiful colouring of this species, and the 
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fact of its lasting many weeks in perfection, render it a most 
desirable Orchid. Unfortunately, it is difficult to manage under 
cultivation, and is therefore somewhat rare. It should be 
planted in baskets in as little compost as possible, and 
suspended near the glass in the moist stove. It should be 
kept growing till mid-winter, and then rested for about two 
months. This species is peculiar to the forests of Ceylon, 
where it hangs from the trunks of 
large trees. (Fig. 67; B. M., t. 4886.) 


D. macranthum (/oo0f.).—A 
synonym of D. superbum. 


D. macrophyllum (4. Rich.). 
—Flowers greenish-yellow, hairy 
outside, produced in long, ter- 
minal, erect racemes; lip three- 
lobed, striped and spotted with 
purpte. New Guinea, 1838. (B. M., 
t. 5649.) 

D. macrophyllum (Zzzd/.).—A 
synonym of D. superbum. 


D. moniliforme (Sz.).—Flowers 
white, with a few purple spots on 
Fic. 67.—FLOWER OF DENnpRo- the lip, deliciously fragrant; they 

BIUM MAcCARTHLE are borne on the upper part of 

(2 nat. size). the previous year’s leafless stems, 

in clusters of two or more from 

a joint. Pseudo-bulbs thin, about roin. high, clothed with grass- 

like leaves. China and Japan, 1824. (B. M., t. 5482, under name 
of D. saponicum.) 


D. moniliforme (Z7zd/.).—A synonym of D. Linawianum. 


D. nobile (Ziv7.).—At once one of the oldest, one of the 
best-known, one of the easiest-grown, one of the cheapest in 
commerce, and one of the most beautiful species in cultivation. 
The pseudo-bulbs are from rft. to 3ft. in height, jointed, leafy. 
The leaves are about gin. long and tin. broad, and they 
remain on the stems till two years old. The flowers are from 2in. 
to 4in. across, full ; sepals and petals equal in length, the latter as 
broad again, white, tinted with amethyst; the lip is funnel- 
shaped, spreading in front, downy inside and out, maroon-purple 
in the throat, the front portion white, with a purple tip. The plant 
is evergreen, and should be grown in a pot or a pan if a large 
specimen 1s required; smaller examples may be accommodated 
in baskets. When growth is complete, remove the plant to 
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a cool house, and give it only just sufficient moisture to keep 
its pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. It usually blossoms during 
spring and early summer. It is a native of China and various 


parts of India; the first plant known in cultivation was intro- 
duced from Macao by Reeves, in 1836. (Fig. 68.) There are 
numerous beautiful varieties of this species in cultivation. The 
best of them are: ; 
Var. alba.—Pure white, excepting the primrose disc on the lip. 
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Var. a/bans has white segments, with a dark maroon disk. 

Var. Balliana has the segments faintly tinted rose; lip salmon- 
pink. 

Var. burfordiense has the two lower sepals coloured like the lip. 

Var. cw@rulescens.—Smaller in all its parts, the flowers very 
deeply coloured. 

Var. Cooksonianum.—This has the two petals coloured like 
the lip. It is a remarkably beautiful plant. 

Var. nobidius.—Flowers larger than in any other form. The 
sepals and petals brilliant amethyst, paler towards the base; 
lip deep maroon, with a zone of milk-white in front. 

Var. Sanderianum.—Y lowers large, and brilliant in colour. 

Var. Schraderianum. — Flowers large; sepals and _ petals 
white; lip deep maroon-purple, almost black, yellowish in 
front. 


D. nobile pallidiflorum (A/vcz.).—A synonym of D. primu- 


Zinum. 


D. ochreatum (Z2zd/.).—A beautiful plant when well flowered. 
It has short, thick knotted pseudo-bulbs, which are rarely 
tft. long. Leaves deciduous, lance-shaped, 3in. long, thin 
and succulent. Flowers on the young pseudo-bulbs at the same 
time as the leaves, 24in. across, full; sepals and petals equal ; 
lip almost circular, slightly concave, downy ; colour deep golden 
yellow, with a large blotch of deep maroon on the lip. Khasia 
Hills, 1837. Syn. D. Cambridgeanum. (B. M., t. 4450.) 


D. Parishii (72d. f).—Distinct and beautiful is this species, 
named in honour of its discoverer, the Rev. C. P. Parish. When 
out of flower it is readily distinguished by its thick, fleshy, 
leafless stems. These are about 1ft. long. The flowers, which 
are produced freely in May and June, in groups of two or 
three, are purplish-rose, fading into white towards the centre; 
the lip, which is shorter than the sepals and petals, is marked 
inside with rich purple. This species was introduced in 1862. 
(B. M., t. 5488.) 


D. Paxtoni (Zind/.).—A synonym of D. chrysanthum. 
D. Paxtoni (faxt.).—A synonym of D. fimbriatum oculatum. 


D. Phalznopsis (/7/zg.)—This species is of exceptional beauty 
and variety. Pseudo-bulbs 1ft. to 4ft. in length, thickest in 
the middle, grey when mature. Leaves lance-shaped, 5in. long, 
produced on the upper part of the new growth. Flowers 
on long, slender scapes, which spring from the top of the leafy 
growths when mature, strong plants producing scapes of twenty 
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or more flowers which are 3in. wide; sepals lance-shaped and 
pointed; petals as broad again, both coloured rosy-lilac, with 
darker veins; lip with two arching side lobes and an oblong, 
pointed front one, the back, with the lateral sepals, forming a 


Fic. 69. PORTION OF FLOWER-SCAPE OF DENDROBIUM PHAL/ENOPSIS 


(much reduced). 


broad spur; colour deep maroon in the throat, paler and striped 
on the front lobe. This plant should be grown in a teak 
basket, in the hottest and moistest stove, from which it should 
never be removed, but allowed to rest by withholding water. 
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It is now extensively used for decorative purposes, and is a 
most desirable plant to cultivate away from large towns. 
A native of New Guinea, &c.; introduced in 1880. (Fig. 69; 
B. M., t. 6817). 

There are several named varieties of this, all from importations 
of plants from New Guinea, and distributed under the name of 
D. Phalenopsis, var. Schraderianam. These vary in colour from 
pure white to deep rosy-purple. 


D. Pierardi (oxd.).—An old, — easily-grown, _ spring- 
flowering species, with long, pendulous stems, that often attain 
to 3ft. and more in 
length. The leaves are 
ovate or lance-shaped, 
3in. to sin. long, de- 
ciduous, and the upper 
two-thirds of the long 
stem is laden with long- 
lasting flowers, in which 
the sepals and petals 
are pale mauve, tinged 
with rose, the broad, 
flat labellum _ being 
primrose-colour, with a 
few purple lines near 
the base, the upper 
surface downy. It isa 
common Indian species, 
growing chiefly upon 
mango-trees, and was 
introduced to the Cal- 
cutta Botanic Garden 


Fic. 70. FLOWER OF DENDROBIUM by M. Pierard, whose 
PULCHELLUM name it bears. With 
% nat. size). us it thrives when 


planted in a basket or 
on a block, and grown along with D. nobile. It has been in 
cultivation since 1815. (B. M, t. 2584.) 


D. primulinum (Z/vd/.).—A charming, easily-grown, and free- 
flowering species. The pseudo-bulbs are about 1ft. long, drooping, 
as thick as the little finger, grey-green. Leaves lance-shaped, in. 
long, deciduous. Flowers in pairs from the joints of the last- 
ripened growths, each 2in. or more across; sepals and petals 
narrow and equal, pale mauve; lip 2in. across, covered with 
soft hair as if frosted, coloured pale primrose-yellow, with a tinge 
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of purple in the throat. (B. M., t. 5003, under name of D. nodsle 
pallidifiorum.) 

D. pulchellum (o0.x2.).—This beautiful species is best known 
in gardens as D. Dadhousteannm. The flower-spikes, which are 
produced near the apex of the pseudo-bulbs bear from three to 
ten flowers, 3in. to 5in. across; the sepals and petals are pale 
nankeen-yellow, tinged with rose; the large downy lip is of the 
same colour, with two large blotches of dark crimson at the 
base. (Fig. 70.) 

D. revolutum (Ziuj//.).—A somewhat remarkable species, 
bearing solitary axillary flowers, jin. long; sepals and petals 
white, reflexed upwards, lanceolate, acute, nearly equal; lip 
bright yellow-green, nearly quadrate, convex; disk with three 
furrows and red bands; bracts caducous. Leaves numerous, 
distichous, tin. to 2in. long, oblong or linear, or ovate-oblong, 
obtuse or retuse, half-amplexicaul. Stems tufted, ft. long. 
Malay Peninsula, 1882. (B. M., t. 6706.) 


D. secundum (//a//.).—Flowers purple, with a yellow lip, 
small, disposed in short, dense racemes, which are produced 
from near the top of the two-year-old and older pseudo-bulbs. 
Pseudo-bulbs 2ft. to 3ft. high, 4in. in diameter, bearing short, 
broad leaves. Malay, 1829. (B. M., t. 4352.) 


D. signatum (2chd. f).—Allied to D. Bensoniz. Flowers— 
chin very blunt, angled ; sepals sulphur, ligulate, acute, reflexed ; 
petals white to lightest ochre, broader, acute, reflexed; lp 
shouldered at base, nearly square and narrow, suddenly en- 
larged; disk marked with a blotch and four lines of brown; 
column light green, with some mauve lines; one-flowered. Siam, 
1884. 

D. speciosum (.S.).—In this sturdy species the pseudo- 
bulbs are very stout, rft. or more long, nearly 2in. in diameter 
at the base, bearing two or three leathery, dark, shining leaves, 
Sin. to 1oin. long, and one-third as wide. It produces a long, 
terminal, semi-erect raceme (from 1ft. to 2ft. in length) of fragrant, 
wax-like, creamy or yellowish-white blossoms, which, although 
not large, are very numerous. They are curiously inverted, the 
lip appearing to be at the upper part of the flower; the sepals 
and petals are incurved and narrow; the lip is shorter than the 
sepals, and is spotted with purple. When this plant is making 
its young growths, a little heat is necessary ; but when 
these are mature, it should be removed to cooler conditions 
for two or three months, giving only just sufficient water to 
prevent shrivelling. It should be grown in a pot. A little 
leaf-mould may be added to the compost with considerable 
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advantage. This species has another point of recommendation 
in the fact that its blossoms appear in the middle of winter. It 
isa native of Queensland, Victoria, and New South Wales, where 
it is known as the “Rock Lily,” and was introduced as long ago 
as 1824. (B. M., t. 3074.) 

Var. Aldi’. Stem and leaves longer; racemes more crowded, 
with flowers which are paler than those of the type. Syn. 
D. Hilti, (B. M., t. 5261.) 


D. spectabile (J/j.).—In this somewhat remarkable species 
the flowers are large, singularly formed, and produced in upright 
spikes; sepals and 
petals pale yellow, 
with irregular stripes 
of purple, the former 
being triangular, ex- 
tended into a wavy 
tail, the latter nar- 
rower ; lip white, with 
purple veins, the side 
lobes erect, hood-like, 
the front one elon- 
gated. New Guinea, 
1899. (Fig. 71.) 

D. superbiens 
(Rehd.). — A hand- 
some plant, related to 
D. bigibbum. Tt has 
erect, woody pseudo- 
bulbs, 13ft. or more 
high, as thick as the 
finger, leafy on the 

=. upper half till two 


years old. Leaves 

Fic. 71. Flower or DENDROBIUM broad, 3in. long. 
SERS Seiy Flowers on long, ter- 

(much reduced). minal, slender spikes, 


each flower —2in. 
across; petals broader than the sepals, both reflexed, and coloured 
rosy-purple, with the margins almost white ; lip crimson-purple, 
short, with incurved side lobes, the front lobe oblong, reflexed, 
and wavy. Tropical Australia, 1876. 


D. superbum (fxd. 7.).—A magnificent plant, better known 
under the name of D. macrophylium. The pseudo-bulbs are 
pendent, from 2ft. to 4ft. long, }in. in diameter. Leaves 6in. long, 
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tzin. broad, deciduous. Flowers in pairs from the joints of the 
ripened new growths, each gin. across; sepals lance-shaped, 
petals as broad again, both rich magenta-purple; lip folded 
at the base, heart-shaped in front, hairy on the upper surface, 
and coloured crimson-purple, paler at the apex. Odour powerful, 
like that of rhubarb. Philippines, 1840. Syns. D. macranthum, 
D. macrophyllum. (B. M., t. 3970.) 

Var. anosmum.—Stems shorter. Flowers usually produced 
singly, and almost odourless. 

Var. Burket.—Flowers white, with two light blush rose cheeks 
on the base of the disk of the yellowish-white lip. 1884. A 
very scarce and desirable variety. 

Var. uttoni.—Stems slender. Flowers white, purple in the 
throat. 


D. thyrsiflorum (2/0. f).—This plant is almost identical 
with that already described under the name of D. densifforum 
var. Schredert, the only difference between the two being in 
the characters of the pseudo-bulbs, those of the former being 
without angles, from 14ft. to 2ft. high, and brownish when 
mature; whilst in the latter they are four-angled, short, and 
green. The flowers of the two are identical. Both plants are 
ranked among the most beautiful of all Orchids; they are easily 
grown, and blossom freely and regularly every spring (about 
April). Burma, 1864. (B. M., t. 5780.) 

D. tortile (Zind/.).--A pretty species, not unlike D. primu- 
Zinum. The pseudo-bulbs are club-shaped, rft. long, slightly 
compressed and zigzag, yellowish when old. Leaves lance- 
shaped, 3in. long. Flowers 3in. across; sepals and petals 
narrow, twisted, rosy-lilac; lip broad, woolly or ‘‘ frosted” on 
the upper surface, and coloured pale primrose-yellow, with a 
purplish blotch in the throat. Tenasserim, 1847. (B. M., t. 4477.) 

D. transparens (/Va//.).—A_ beautiful species, with erect, 
smooth, slender pseudo-bulbs, about rft. long, and narrow 
deciduous leaves 3in. Jong. Flowers in pairs on the ripened 
leafless pseudo-bulbs, each rin. across; sepals lance-shaped ; 
petals broader, both coloured pale lilac, tipped with rose; lp 
shaped as in D. nodile, white, with two purple blotches in front, 
and pale purple at the apex. Assam, 1852. (B. M., t. 4663.) 

D. Wardianum (/larz.).—One of the most useful and beauti- 
ful Dendrobiums. The pseudo-bulbs are from 2ft. to 4ft. long, 
as thick as a man’s finger, knotted and pendent. The leaves are 
lance-shaped, 4in. long, deciduous (falling off before the blossoms 
appear). The flowers are produced during the months ‘of March 
and April; they grow in threes on opposite sides of the greater 
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part of the stem, and measure usually from 3in. to 4in. across, 
The sepals and petals are broad, thick, and waxy, and blunt at the 
tips, their ground-colour is white, the upper portion being a bright, 
rich magenta; the lip is large, white in front, with a blotch of 
purple on the apex, and rich orange in the throat, with two deep 
eye-like spots of amethyst-purple. The flowers last a long time 
in full beauty. This plant is a native of Assam and Burma, and 
was first flowered in England in 1858. It requires to be grown 
in a basket, as its stems are long and pendulous. During the 
growing season it enjoys an abundant supply of water, with a high 
temperature; when the growths are complete, the plants should 
be removed to a cooler atmosphere, and be kept dry during the 
resting period. As soon as the flower-buds become prominent 
the plants should be removed to warmer quarters, and more 
liberal treatment be afforded. (B. M.,, t. 5058.) 

From the first, the nomenclature of hybrid Dendrobiums has 
been in a state of confusion, owing to distinctive names having 
been given to plants derived from the same parentage. We 
give a list of names with parentage as recorded :— 


GARDEN HyBrIbs. 


AOPESTAR rr agli Prerardi and superbum (Veitch). 
BE DA Oe STI moniliforme (japonicum) and crystallinim (Veitch). 
Ainsworthit.......... aureum and nobile (Ainsworth). 
Ainsworthit Cyvpher’s 

VAT is ce ca ratterestarcasy a aureum and nobile elegans (Cypher), 
Ainsworthit 

Inter textU oo. rves aureum Lee's var. and nobile (Veitch). 
Ainsworthit splendid's- 

simum (Fig.72) .... nobile nobilens and aureum (Veitch). 


Alcippe.... lituiflorum Freemani and IVardianum (Veitch). 

Andromeda Leechianum and moniliforme (japonicum). 

Apollo grandiflorum ,, nobile pulcherrinum and splendidissimum grandi- 
Jlorum (Cypher). 


AYMSUVONZE oo. cece aureum and nobile cerulescens (Winn). 

LAS POSER thers fee eed aati aurewum and Tl ardianum (Veitch). 

PSTN feb sicscanee ants Juteolum and crassinode (Cookson). 

LIU OKED. « sinatra tetenctelels Findlayanum and nobile (Lawrence). 

DBACRNOUSEL. | xia ars ees nobile and thyrsiflorum (Backhouse). 

Bene cee Nea dita aureum and Falconert (Brymer). 

Ber Relevant case Casstope and Wardianum (Berkeley). 

BVO cock ces exes luteolum and TWardianum (Cookson). 

Burberrvanum ....., Lindlavanum and Dominianum (Chamberlain). 

Bur fOrdlense: ss 5 44a Linawianum and aureum (Lawrence). 

GOSSIODEd. a wiecve cine ieee montiforme (japonicum) and nobile albiflorum 
(Cookson). 

cheltenhamense ...... luteohon and aureum (Cypher). 

CHIOPO STALE ae wig SR. be Linawianum and MWardianum (Lawrence), 

chrysodtscum .occe en Findlavanwm and Atnsworthit (Lawrence). 

OE eee ea ed ie a hs Splendidissimum grandifiorum and JWWardianum 


: (Lawrence). 
CIV E ie ARS Ree als Findlayanum and Leechianum (Chamberlain). 


Cordelia aurewn and euosmum leucopterwm (Veitch). 
Cordelia fave aureum and euosmum leucopterum (Veitch). 
Corningianum Soe eae nobtle and litusflorum (Corning). 
crepidato-nobile Natrona nobile and crepidatum (Veitch y. 

Curtists Lecce ee eaeeeeteee Casstope and aureun (Sander). 

Cybele ee eee. Lindlavanwm and nobile (Veitch). 

Crbele nobilius oe. Findlayanum and nobile nobilius (Veitch). 
Dathou-Nobile.. oo... pulchellum (Dalhousteanum) and nobile (White). 


Fic. 72. FLOWER OF DENDROBIUM AINSWORTHII SPLENDIDISSIMA 


(nat, size). 


WO LLOVES Chie Micaas Wane . nobile Schrederianum and Splendidisstmum 
(Schrceder). 

DOV AO wee scats jsraeie ins ++ Findlayanum and Ainsworthit (Lawrence). 

Domintanuil voccees . Linawianum and nobile (Veitch). 

DDBVES beeen hens ia Leechianum and monil/furme (japonicum) (Veitch 
and Cookson). 

LO Oe EE CO TET aureum and Linawianum (Cookson). 


Ldithe .. nobile nobilius and aureum (Lee). 
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EWISti oe eee mobile and Hildebrandit (Eis). 
CHAOCREITS nb cay acne monili forme (japonicum) and aureum (Veitch). 
Lthel..... moniliforme (japonicum) and Rolfee  roseum 
(Cypher). 


endocharis and nobile (Veitch). 

euosmum endocharis and nobile intermedium (Veitch). 

Luryalus ..cccccee.. Atnsworthii and nobile (Veitch). 

ELuryelea ............ Utuiflorum and MWardianum (Veitch). 

Lute. pe ... nobile and Wardianum (Lawrence). 

farmertt - thyrsifiorum Larmerti and thyrsiflorwm (Sander). 

Findlayana lh ardianum Lindlayanum and TWardianum LASINORR 

Sormoso-Lowits , . formosum and Lowd (Lawrence). 

Galatea,, moniliforie (japonicum) and Rolfee roseum 

(Thwaites). 

MP oa oe. superbum Hutton’ and aureum (\Vinn). 

farold icone ce findlayanum and Linawianum (Cookson). 

PCO. seh veges sd Suse ta findlayanum and Ainsworthi (Lawrence). 

RESSOTUCHISOD oe eh ents Findlay anum and splendidissimum grandiflorum 
(Burkenshaw). 

.. Dominianum and Schnetdertanum (Hardy). 


CUOSINUIM ... 


LTolmestanum 


FLUPT ETI cioaieansee cea nobile and Lrymeriana (Hunter). 

DUS ELON 8 cake erste daa titan chrysotoxum and  pulchellum (Dalhousieanum) 
(Veitch). 

DORE ree oia Mah as . euosmum leucopterum and signatum. 

ASUS one are wa nanan monitiforme and hercoglossa (Cranstoun). 

Le eT ee er . Linawianum and Wardianum (Lawrence). 

Kenneth Bensoni@ and MacCarthie (Cookson). 

Aingiano- “speciosum .. Aingianum and speciosum (Lawrence). 

Leechianum....., we. aureum and nobile (Swan). 

DUTY eves zeins fen ease findlayanum and Ainsworthti (Lawrence). 

Lutwycheanum ..... . %Wardianum and splendidissimum grandiflora 
(Lutwych). 

DA GRLINE o s sicactrosccoraitcns nobile and fimbriatum oculatum iMantin). 

melanodiscuml ......05 findlayanum and Ainsworthii (Lawrence). 

Melpomene ...... 000. Splendidissimum and signatum (Lawrence). 

NICHOL ta aie meregs primulinum and superbum i Veitch). 

TULCO IES: cs ola k Ais Ke 2. dttutforum Freemanit and I ardianum (Veitch). 

ALNOS: naa. hie Findlayanum and Cassiope (Statter). 

DLT OYE ih 8 ote we... mobile and albo-sanguineum (Cookson). 

AN OSLOM” Beige segs ih sean te Parishti and superbum anosmum (Winn). 


IVIGOR gas tortile and mobile (Veitch). 


Ophior aureum and signatum (Veitch). 

Owentanum .......... Linawianum and Wardianum (Sander). 

pallens (Fig. 73)...... findlavanum and Atnsworthit (Lawrence). 
porphyrogastrum .. pulchellum and superbum Huttont (Veitch). 
FOALOIEG tn 8 bk ita ahar Lowi and sculptum. 

PRAUICOOT. hace aches eee oes findlayanum and Ainsworthit (Lawrence). 
rhodostomum : superbum Huttonit and sanguinolentum (Veitch). 
Reblingianum ...... Ruckertt and nvobile (Pitcher). 


re Leechianum and nobile nobilius (Cypher). 
rubens grandifloru um,, Splendidissimum grandifiorum and nobile nobilius 


(Cypher). 
PSOILEP BY: cele csasryesoreennoens noble albtflorum and aurewm (Sander). 
Schneiderianum ...... findlayanum and aureum (Hardy). 
DOU Eee Saiy aca vachev dies bigibbum and Linawianum ‘Cookson). 


Specto-Kingianum .... Ringianun and speclosum (anieeee, 
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Splendidissimun ear a: aureum and nobile (Veitch). 
Stappordil vo. eee. Cassiope and Bensonie (Hardy). 
Statterianumn .vivcve., Bensonre and ervstaldinum (Statter). 
striatum eee Japruicum (montliforme) and pulckellum (Veitch). 
Thalia Rear eA nce vee densworthit and nobile nobilius (Lawrence, . 
as CS ee ae scoorthiy and aurewmn (Winn). 

| 

| 

| 

f 

' 

| “ 

: oe 

A SLO ROD | 
Fic. 74. DENDROBIUM WARDIANO-JAPONICUM 
(nat. size). 

Thompsonianum,..... nobile Cypheri and cheltenhamense (Thompson). 
Vannerianum ......... japonicum (monitiforme) and Lalconert (Vanner). 
VORAUSS ce sessd ecmtcatoatie . £alconert’ and nobile (Cookson). 
Veer oe ccs dapat nobile and Ainsworthi? (Haywood). 


Tirginia monili forme (japonicum) and Bensonia (Veitch). 
OLMUO 3 os ars a tla eey / Ig : J 
Tulcan .occce cee... Funoand Wardianum (Chamberlain). 
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Wardiano-aureum,,.. aurewmn and MWardianum (Veitch). 
Iardiano = japonicum 
CEN SSaa): opehtectiats monili forme { apontcum) and IWardianum (Veitch). 
PUCSONIR Weer iron ten st nobile and signatum (Wigan). 
Wevanianum .oevcce. fLiidebrandit and nobile (Wigan). 
vanthocentrum.......6 findlayanum and nobile (Lawrence). 


NATURAL HYBRIDS. 


barbatulo-chlorops ..., barbatulum and chlorops. 


BOR OUILE sauces save nts erystallinum and crasstinode. 
crassinodo-lWardianum crassinode and Mardianum. 
LDOMIZOST CE sate od a Sidi bela formosum and infundibulum. 
LICRUIVTITE. soe as .. Lhalenopsis and superbiens. 
melanophthaimum .... Wardianum and crassinode. 
Wurrhiniacun ...... TVardianum and nobile. 
PUCMOMTORWIE og wa se is primulinum and nobile, 
polyphlabium ooccivs Pierardi and Parishit. 
rhodoptervel. fierardi and Parishii, 
Rolfee . primulinum and nodile. 
PUSAIDDITIDY io. eon packed Syn. crasstnodo-MWardianum. 
VEROELUL. RR ae cae infundibulum and flexuosum. 


DENDROCHILUM (Lume). This is now included under 
Platyclinis. 


DENDROPHYLAX. 


Under the above name (from dendron, a tree; and philax, 
a defender; in allusion to the habit of the plants) the 
younger Reichenbach founded a genus of remarkable 
Orchids, belonging to the tribe Vandew. They practically 
consist of roots and flowers only, the leaves being very 
small, and often entirely wanting. Flowers solitary or few 
in a raceme; sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading ; 
lip sessile at the base of the column, the base pro- 
duced into a long spur, the lateral lobes short, the 
middle one two-lobed; column very short, and_ broad ; 
scapes slender, simple. Roots densely fascicled. Pseudo- 
bulbs wanting. 

Two species have been introduced, both natives of the 
West Indies. They enjoy a moist position in the stove 
or warm intermediate-house, and are best affixed to a 
piece of wood or to a shallow basket with a_ little 
sphagnum distributed among the roots. The plants 
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should be kept in a fairly moist condition at all seasons 
of the year. 


D. Fawcettii (o//e).—This species, which is much in the 
way of D. funalts,is a leafless plant with a tuft of long green 
roots springing from a very short stem. The flowers are 2in. in 
diameter, several on a scape, varying from 2in. to 24in. long; 
sepals and petals greenish-white, lanceolate, acute; lip white, 
with a slender spur 7in. long. 1888. 

D. funalis (enth.).—Flowers greenish-white, jin. long; lip 
broad, about half as long as the subulate-filiform, straight- 
descending spur; scapes few-flowered, 1in. to gin. long. 1846. 
Syn. dugrecum funale. (B. M., t. 4295.) 


DIACRIUM. 


The epiphytal Orchids of the tribe Efedendree that are 
included under Lindley’s Déacriwm are frequently included 
with £pzdendrum. They are natives of Mexico, Central 
America, and Guiana. Flowers showy, loosely racemose, 
shortly pedicellate; sepals sub-equal, free, spreading, 
rather thick, petaloid; petals somewhat similar; lip 
spreading from the base of the column, nearly equalling 
the sepals, the lateral lobes spreading or reflexed, the disk 
elevated between the lateral lobes, two-horned above ; 
column short and broad, slightly incurved ; peduncle 
terminal, simple, with paleaceous sheaths—a characteristic 
_that has given rise to the generic name—from da, 
through, and afrzs, a point. Leaves few. Stems fleshy, 
scarcely thickened into an elongated pseudo-bulb. Only 
one species calls for mention. To provide its requirements 
is often difficult. It is a species that may be induced 
to grow satisfactorily for a few years, then it suddenly 
begins to deteriorate, and is with difficulty _kept alive. 
The hot, humid conditions of the stove, with a pure, 
bright atmosphere, are likely to yield the best results. 
The plants should be grown in_ shallow, well-drained 
baskets, containing as little compost as possible about 
the roots. An abundant supply of water 1s necessary 
during the growing season, and the plant should not 
suffer from a lack of root moisture at any season of 
the year. 
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D. bicornutum (Sev//.).—Flowers pure white, with a few 
crimson spots in the centre of the lip; spikes produced from 
the tops of the pseudo-bulbs, many-flowered. Pseudo-bulbs 


Fic. 75. FLOWER-SPIKE, LEAVES, AND PSEUDO-BULB 
oF DIACRIUM BICORNUTUM 


(much reduced). 


stout, ift. to r}ft. high, hollow in the centre, and producing 
short, leathery leaves near the apex. West Indies. Syn. 


Lipidendrum bicornutum. (Vig. 75; B. M., t. 3332.) 
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Stove epiphytal Orchids of the tribe Tandew, the genus 
being founded by Lindley. They are natives of the 
West Indies and tropical America. ‘Flowers greenish, 
solitary, inconspicuous, axillary. Leaves small, ovate- 
oblong or linear, two-ranked (whence the generic name, 
from a@cha, bifarious). Stems short, erect, or creeping. 
There are about a dozen species known, but they are 
rarely seen in cultivation. They require stove-house treat- 


ment, and to be grown in baskets suspended from the roof 


DICRYPTA (Lind/.). This is now included under 
Maxillaria. 


DIPLOPRORA. 


A monotypic genus of the tribe l’andew, established by 
Hooker. The name is from dfloos, double; and frora, a 
front. The species D. Championt (syn. Cottonta Championt) 
is an intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchid, having a few 
small yellow flowers, with a rosy-tinted lip, ovate or 
oblong distichous leaves, and a nearly simple stem. It is 
a native of India and Hong Kong. The plant is seldom 
met with in cultivation. 


DIPODIUM. 


By the above name is known a small genus of stove 
terrestrial Orchids of the tribe Vandew, founded by Robert 
Brown. The species are natives of the Malayan Peninsula 
and Archipelago, the Pacific Islands, and Australia. The 
name is from as, twice; and fous, podos, a foot, and is in 
allusion to the caudicles on the pollen-masses. Flowers fre- 
quently dotted, rather large, in small racemes ; sepals and 
petals sub-equal, free, spreading; lip erect, adnate to the 
column, slightly gibbous, or very shortly saccate at the base, 
three-lobed to the middle, the lateral lobes narrow or trian- 
gular, the middle one longer. Leaves, when present, narrow, 
coriaceous. Stems leafy at the base, or the floriferous ones 
leafless. The species occasionally met with in cultivation 
is D. paludosum (Rehb. f.). The cultural requirements are 
similar to those for Sle¢ia. 
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Over a hundred distinct species of the genus Dvsa 
(Lerg.), belonging to the tribe Ophrydee, have been 
described. All of them are natives of Africa, mostly in 
the south temperate region. Of this number scarcely half- 
a-dozen are in cultivation in gardens here, and only two 
of these may be considered really good garden Orchids. 
The origin of the generic name is unknown. There is no 
doubt about the beauty of many of the species that as 
yet are unknown in English horticulture; but all efforts 
to establish them in gardens have invariably resulted in 
failure. This is due to the difficulty—impossibility, one 
might say—of reproducing artificially anything approni- 
mating to the conditions under which these plants grow 
naturally, 

Flowers variously disposed, large or small; sepals much 
larger than the petals, the dorsal one erect, hooded, and 
having a spur; petals small, polymorphous; lip small, 
spurless, linear, acute, projecting forward; column. short, 
rather thick; bracts usually shorter than the flowers. 
Stems sometimes tall and leafy, sometimes slender and 
few-leaved, or with leaves reduced to sheathing bracts. 

The utility of this lovely genus has been considerably 
increased of late years by the successful introduction of 
several beautiful hybrids. These have proved far more 
amenable to culture than the imported species, and are 
often found to thrive well where failure has followed every 
endeavour to cultivate the African kinds. They should 
be fully represented, for they are very striking subjects 
when used for grouping with other Orchids at 
exhibitions; while for cut-flower work they are most 
useful, ; 

Culture—Disas are not so extensively cultivated as 
their merits deserve. No doubt this is due to the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining satisfactory results from 
D. grandi—fiora (Fig. 76). The cause of such failure is 
due rather to unsuitable climatic conditions than to any 
lack of ability on the part of the cultivator. Instances 
are known where, without any exceptional attention, these 
plants have been everything that could be desired. In 
one instance the plants were placed by the writer on a 
dry slate stage of a Heath-house, and he had the pleasure 


Fic. 76. DISA GRANDIFLORA 


(nuch reduced). 
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of seeing them some sixteen years later, when their con- 
dition was eminently satisfactory. They had the full 
benefit of free ventilation throughout the year, and, except 
to exclude frost, no fire-heat was used. 

During the growing season the plants should be freely 
syringed overhead, and a liberal supply of moisture 
afforded at the roots. The shading used should be only 
sufficient to prevent scorching of the foliage during the 
hottest parts of the day. The potting compost should 
consist of good fibrous peat, living sphagnum, and a liberal 
proportion of rough sand and broken potsherds intermixed. 
Free and ample drainage must also be provided. There are 
instances of D. grandiflora being grown — successfully 
for many years, and then suddenly failing. This is often 
brought about after a lengthened period of dry weather. 
Thrips play havoc in a season of this description, and as 
an abundance of ventilation is necessary under such 
conditions, these pests obtain free access to the house, and 
quickly attack the tender shoots, disfiguring and often 
destroying them. Fumigation is naturally resorted to, 
but the remedy is worse than the disease, and many fine 
batches of plants have thus been destroyed. No apparent 
ill-effects will be observed for a few days, but suddenly a 
black spotting appears on the leaves, and this passes into 
the stems, and continuing a downward course, finally ends 
in the total decay of the growths. If the tubers escape 
injury (which is rarely the case) they commence growing 
again after a short period; but it takes a considerable 
time for plants thus weakened to regain their vigour. 
Where thrips are observed, the plants should be frequently 
sprayed with weak tobacco-water or some non-injurious 
(so far as plants are concerned) insecticide, or the plants 
may be dipped; but in this case great care must be 
taken, as the growths are so brittle that they quickly 
break should they come in contact with the sides of the 
bath. 

The following species and hybrids are at present in 
commerce: 

D. grandiflora (Zinz. f).—Rootstock tuberous. Stem erect, 
unbranched, rft. to 2ft. high, leafy. Jower leaves 6in. long, and 
dark green; the upper ones smaller, those near the flowers being 
reduced to bracts. Flowers terminal, from one to ten, or even 
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more being produced on each stem; upper sepal ovate, 3in. 
long, hooded, pointed at the apex, spurred at the base, deep 
rose-coloured, with carmine veins; side sepals ovate-oblong, 24in. 
long, brilliant carmine-red; petals and lip small, tinted orange. 
Some varieties have the sepals orange-tinted, and others have 
the hooded sepal coloured rose-purple. Introduced from Table 
Mountain, near Cape Town, in 1825. Syn. D. wniffora. (Fig. 76, 
for which we are indebted to the Editor of the ‘ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle”; B. M., t. 4073.) 


D. racemosa (Linn. 7.).—Rootstock tuberous. Stem erect, 
proliferous at the base, unbranched, leafy. Lower leaves about qin. 
long, the upper ones small, all shining green. Strong plants 
produce flower-stems 14ft. high; these stems bear from six to 
twelve handsome flowers, which open in slow succession and 
remain fresh a long time; upper sepal ovate, concave, rin. long, 
blunt at the apex, pouched at the base; side sepals spreading, 
1in. long, fin. wide; petals and lip small, crimson and yellow ; 
sepals large, coloured a_ beautiful rose, with darker veins. 
Introduced from South-east Africa in 1887. Syn. D.  secunda. 
(Be Ma. 7O2T2) 


D. secunda (Sw.).—A synonym of D. racemosa. 


D. tripetaloides (VV. Z. ZBr.).—Mr. O’Brien, who introduced 
and flowered this species in 1889, says: “It is not only the freest- 
growing and most profuse-flowering Disa I ever saw, but also 
the most easily grown of all South African terrestrial Orchids.” 
It has thick, fleshy roots, a stoloniferous stem, lance-shaped 
leaves, 6in. long. leathery in texture, and arranged in a compact 
rosette. The flower-stem is erect, 13ft. or more long, and bears 
from twenty to thirty flowers ; each flower is about din. across, 
and is white, tinged with pink and dotted with rose-purple; the 
helmet-shaped dorsal sepal has a short spur. The plant remains 
in flower along time. Although comparatively new to cultivation, 
this species was discovered more than a hundred years ago. 
(B. M., t. 7206.) 


D. uniflora (Serg.).—A synonym of D. grandifiora. 


DOP OS nog eee ES Veitchii and grandiflora (Veitch). 
Dior es= C0 5:6 ace Ges grandiflora and Vertchir (Veitch). 
PECUCHISUS.. eo nesiccscea unk eet grandiflora and ¢tripetaloides (Kew). 
langleyenstS 6... ervee racemosa and tripetaloides (Veitch). 
PrEMUr ooecvucvnees tripetalvides and Teitchit (Kew). 
VERILCHAT. elonen te hc ts barhaace grandiflora and racemosa (Veitch). 


WBE yea cnca eas kewensis and grandiflora (Kew). 
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DISPERIS. 


About a score of terrestrial Orchids of the tribe Ophrydew 
are included in the genus D7sferts (Sw.)—from d7s, double, 
and fera, a pouch, in reference to the shape of the 
sepals. The species are usually small and slender, natives 
of the East Indies, tropical and South Africa, and the 
Mascarene Islands. Flowers solitary or racemose ; dorsal 
sepal erect, galeate or calcarate, the lateral ones spreading 
or oblique, free or more or less united; petals united to 
the dorsal sepal, falcately curved, usually constricted in 
the middle and obliquely acute or lobed at the apex; 
lip adnate to the face of the column, long-clawed above 
it, variously curved within the galea. Leaves one or 
few, alternate, or limited to a single opposite pair. 
Tubers ovoid. D. Fanninig, probably the only species 
now in cultivation here, should be grown like Dzrsa. 


DIURIS. 


Of this genus of terrestrial Orchids, belonging to the 
tribe Epzdendree, there are some fifteen species, all of them 
interesting, and some very beautiful, but practically 
unknown here. All are natives of Australia. Flowers 
one or more in a terminal raceme, often rather large 
and conspicuous, owing to the tail-like green lateral 
sepals (hence Smith’s name, from as, twice, and ow7‘7s, a tail). 
The rest of the perianth is yellow, purple, or white, 
often bright yellow, with deep purple spots or blotches. 
The prominent petals are often very spreading, the shorter 
dorsal sepal closely embracing the column at the base; 
the lip is three-lobed. The leaves are narrow. They 
require similar cultural treatment to Aleéza, but should 
be kept in the cool greenhouse throughout the year. 


DORITIS. 


Five species of stove Orchids of the tribe Vande are 
comprehended in the genus Dorttis (Lind/.). The name 
is from doru, a lance, and is in reference to the form of 
the lip. The species are natives of India and Malaya, and 
possess the characters of Phakenopsis, but the column is 
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Doritis. 
narrowly winged, and its foot forms a conical mentum with 
the lateral sepals. Two species, 2. tenzalis (Benth.) and 
D. Wightit (Benth.), have been introduced, but are rarely 
found in cultivation outside botanic gardens. They require 
similar treatment to Phalenopsis. 


DOSSINIA. 


The only species in the genus Dossznza (C. Morr), of 
the tribe Veottz@, is a small terrestrial Orchid, nearly 
allied to Anactochilus, but differing in the boat-shaped 
process of the column, as well as in the absence of a 
barbed fringe to the lower part of the lip. The genus is 
named in honour of E. P. Dossin, a Belgian botanist. 
The plant is better known in gardens as Anwetochilus 
Lowi?. It should be grown like Anwctochilus. 


D. marmorata (C. dforr.).—When well managed, this plant 
grows 6in. or more high, with a crowded rosette of leaves, gin. long 
by 3in. wide, their texture being thick and succulent. The ground- 
colour of the upper surface is dark velvety-green, shaded with 
brown, and beautifully lined and veined with pale gold. The 
under surface is pale yellow, tinged with rose. Native of 
Borneo. (Fig. 77.) 


EARINA. 


About half-a-dozen species of epiphytal Orchids, of the 
tribe Epidendree, are included by Lindley in this genus. 
They are natives of the Pacific Islands and New Zealand. 
Their small flowers, crowded into sessile heads, are pro- 
duced in spring; hence the name, from eartuos, the spring ; 
the lateral sepals and foot of the column form a chin. 
Though rarely found in cultivation outside botanic 
gardens, they are best cultivated in shallow pans or baskets 
suspended from the roof of a cool intermediate-house. 


ELLEANTHUS. 


Over fifty species of warm-house terrestrial Orchids, of 
the tribe Epzdendree, are found under the name AVl/eanthus 
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(Pres?.), a name derivable from e7/o, I shut, and anthos, a 
flower, in reference to the latter being enclosed by 
bracts. Only a few species are found in cultivation, and 
these are rarely seen outside botanic collections. Flowers 
in terminal spikes; sepals and petals free, erect; petals 
often narrower than the sepals; column erect, semi-terete 
or two-winged in the middle. Leaves sessile, plicate. The 
species are best grown in pots, in a compost consisting 
of equal portions fibrous peat, leaf-soil, and sphagnum, 
with sufficient silver-sand to keep it in a porous condition. 
A moist position in the warm intermediate-house suits 
them well. &. capitatus (Rcehb. f.) and £. xanthocoimus 
(Rehb. 7.) are the two species usually seen. 


EPI-CATTLEYA. 


Bigeneric hybrids whose parentage is _ sufficiently 
denoted by the name. They should be treated similarly 
to Cattleyas. 

belairensts .......... C. Forbesti and E. cochleatum (Mantin). 


guatemalensts J... L.aurantiacum and C, Skinnert (Nat. Hyb.). 
WUGEDLEDTED © corey toot ELS C. Bowringiana and £. radicans (Veitch). 


Urs. 7 OBrien .... EL. OBrienianum and C. Lowringiana (Veitch). 
ORDA AE siriminens L. B. 0 Brienianum and C. guttata Prins (Orpet). 

radiato-Bowringiana .. C. Bowringiana and £. radiatum (Veitch). 

ESIUDTE iat ctaaccavecane austere E. vitellinumand C. guttata (Charlesworth). 
EPIDENDRUM. 


Linnzeus founded this very extensive genus of the tribe 
Epidendree. It comprises about 400 species, natives of 
South America and the West Indies. They vary much 
in habit and size. Among them are many which are 
of little interest in the amateur’s collection. All the 
species are epiphytes. Dr. Lindley says that the essential 
character of the genus consists in the lip being more 
or less united by a fleshy base to the edge of a column, 
which is hornless, and considerably elongated, but not 
petaloid and winged; in the poilen-masses being four, 
equal and compressed; and in the presence of a 
passage more or less deep at the base of the lip. 
The name Epidendrum (from ez, upon, and dendron, a . 
tree) was at one time applied to nearly all the Orchids 
that were known to grow on trees; but it has since been 
limited to the plants possessing the above characters. 

k 
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As this genus includes several plants hitherto known 
under Sarkerta and other names, and as a considerable 
number of handsome-flowered species are of recent intro- 
duction, the list of useful garden Epidendrums is a fairly 
long one. Even those species that are wanting in ordinary 
attractions have characters of sufficient interest to 
recommend them to some amateurs. For instance, some of 
them are deliciously fragrant, as £. fragrans, E. purum, 
FE. radiatum, &c. Only those known to possess good 
ornamental flowers are, however, described here. 

Culture —Nearly all the cultivated Epidendrums thrive 
when grown in the Cattleya-house and treated as if they 
were Dendrobiums. £. vetellinuim is, however, an excep- 
tion; its treatment is given under its description. 

These somewhat despised Orchids have been of con- 
siderable value to the hybridist. The intercrossing of 
some of the showiest species has produced excellent results. 
By far the most interesting have been those instances 
where Eprdendrum has been used as one of the parents 
in the production of bigeneric hybrids, such as £fv- 
Cattleya, Epi-Lelia, and Epiphronitis. 

E. atropurpureum (J/7//7.).—In this species the pseudo- 
bulbs are ovate and wrinkled, bearing a pair of narrow, dark 
green, leathery leaves. From between the latter is produced a 
long spike, bearing several large flowers, which have spreading 
oblong sepals and petals, of a dark brown colour, greenish at 
the base; the lip is large, spreading, three-lobed, and pure 
white, with a feather-like blotch of reddish-purple at the base. 
A very handsome species, well deserving a place in the smallest 
collection of intermediate-house Orchids. It blossoms in 
spring and early summer. It is a native of Tropical America, 
from Costa Rica to Colombia, and was introduced in 1836. Syn. 
£. macrochilum. (B. M., t. 3534.) 

Var. voseum has purple sepals and petals, and a rose-coloured lip. 

E. aurantiacum (Zatem.).—This  free-flowering species in 
pseudo-bulbs and foliage approaches Cattleya Skinneri, The 
flowers are bright cinnabar-red, 1]in. across, and produce in 
spring. This plant is now more correctly known as Caééleya 
aurantiaca. 

E. bicornutum (//002.).—This is now known as Déacrium 
bicornutum., 

E. Brassavole (Ach). f.).—Pseudo-bulbs pear-shaped, com- 
pressed, 6in or more long, bearing two oblong leaves gin. long, 
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and a many-flowered, branching scape. Each flower measures 
4in. across, the sepals and petals being natrow, curved, and 
brown-yellow in colour; the lp is rhomboid at the base, and 
pale yellow, narrowed to a long apical point in front, where the 
colour is pale purple. The flowers are very fragrant, especially 
in the evening. This curious and handsome-flowered species 
is easily grown if kept in the Cattleya-house. It blossoms in 
spring, and remains fresh several weeks. Central America, 1867. 
(B. M., t. 5664.) 


E. ciliare (Z.).—Pseudo-bulbs club-shaped, 6in. long, bearing 
two or three apical leaves, oval or oblong in’ shape, and 
blunt at the ends. The flowerscape is about 6in. long, and 


bears three to six whitish flowers, each about sin. across, with 
narrow segments and a_three-lobed lip, having a long point and 
deeply-fringed sides. The flowers vary in size and purity of 
colour; they are developed in winter, remain fresh for several 
weeks, and are deliciously fragrant. This is an old garden 
plant, having been introduced about 1795 from tropical America, 
where it is one of the most widely distributed of all Orchids. 
(Bs M., & 463.) 

E. dichromum (Zivd/.).—A_ dwarf-growing and very hand- 
some plant. The clustered pseudo-bulbs are gin. to 6in. long, 
supporting two or three dark green, leathery leaves, from 6in. to 
ift. or more in length. The scape is 14ft. to 2ft. high, and 
many-flowered; the flowers are sometimes 2in. to 3in. in 
diameter, the sepals narrow, and the petals broad, bright rose 
in some varieties, in others white; the three-lobed lip is rich 
crimson, with a lighter margin. This species blossoms at various 
seasons. It requires tropical treatment and plenty of water whilst 
growing. When in flower it should be placed in an intermediate- 
house temperature. Bahia, 1843. (B. M., t. 5491.) 

E. elegans (Achd. f).—A charming little plant, with slender 
pseudo-bulbs and pale green leaves. ‘Ihe racemes are small, and 
the flowers 2in. across; sepals and petals broad, spreading, rosy- 
lilac; lip spoon-shaped, 1in. long, white, dotted with crimson, 
with a large blotch of maroon-crimson in front ; column broad, 
winged, spotted like the lip. It Llooms in spring. Introduced 
from Mexico in 1837. Syn. Barkeria elrgans. (B. M., t 4784.) 


E. evectum (ook. f).—This species is easily cultivated, and 
from its healthy, well-furnished appearance at all times, and its 
free-flowering habit, it merits a place in all large warm grecn- 
house collections. It is a tall, free-growing plant, with reed-like 
pseudo-bulbs, 5ft. or more long, clothed with bright green foliage 
almost to the base Flowers in globose heads, on long peduncles 
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on the ends of the ripened pseudo-bulbs. Each head continues 
to develop fresh whorls of flowers as the lower ones fade, so that 
the plant remains in blossom almost all the year round. Each 
flower is in. across, with a three-lobed lip, the colour being 
bright purplish-red. It is a native of Colombia, whence it was 
introduced some years previous to 1871. (B. M., t. 5902.) 

The following, with several others similar to £. evectum, are 
in favour in some collections : 

L£. brederiei-Gulielni (Rchb. f.) (flowers of a dark purple) ; 
L£. ibaguense (H. B. &#.) (flowers orange-scarlet); and Z. 
Schomburgkti (Lindl.) (flowers vermilion-scarlet), are, broadly 
speaking, the same in habit and inflorescence as £. evectum, but 
they differ in the form and colour of their flowers. 


E. falcatum (L/d/.).— Long creeping stems, from which 
spring thick, fleshy, lance-shaped, falcate, drooping leaves about 
iit. long, and glaucous green in colour, characterise this species. 
The flowers, which are usually produced in pairs, have spreading 


narrow sepals and 
petals, 2}in. long, and 
brownish - green in 


colour; the lip is dark 
yellow, three- ee the 
two side lobes are 
rounded, the middle 
one is narrow. and 
spear-like. The flowers 
are usually developed 
in summer, and remain 
fresh for several weeks. 
This species may be 
planted in a basket, in 
peat and sphagnum, or 
fastened to a block and 
hung near the glass 
in an iIntermediate- 
house. Mexico to 
Guatemala ; introduced 
in 1838, 


Fic. 78. FLrowrer oF EpipENDRUM E. Lindleyanum 
LINDLEYANUM (Rehb. rae — Pseudo- 
(nat. size). bulbs 1ft. long, as thick 


as a goose-quill. Ra- 
cemes long, erect, bearing numerous large delicate flowers, similar 
in form to those of “2. elegans, but rosy-purple in colour, the lip 
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being purple and white. The flowers appear in autumn. Native 
of Mexico and Costa Rica; introduced in 1839. Syn. Larkeria 
Lindlevana. (Fig. 78; B. M., t. 6098.) 

E. macrochilum (ook ).—A synonym of £. atropurpureum. 


E. Meduse (Bex/h.).— 
Few Orchids present a 
more singular appearance 
than this. It has slender 
pendent stems ift. in 
length, covered with the 
flattened sheathing bases 
of the leaves. ‘he oblong 
fleshy leaves are arranged 
in two opposite rows, and 
measure 2in. to 4in, in 
length; they are notched 
at the tips, and are of a 
pale glaucous green. The 
flowers, of which one to 
three are produced in 
the axils of the terminal 
leaves, are 2in. to 31n. in 
diameter, and of leathery 
texture; sepals and petals 
narrowly oblong, yellowish- 
green, faintly edged with : : : 
purplish-brown ; lip) ma- BIG: 79. ane EPIDENDRUM 

, MEbDUs& 

roon- purple, — orbicular, 

notched at the apex, and 
two-lobed at the base; 
it is 2in. in diameter, is furnished with a conspicuous fringe 
formed by the entire margin being divided into numerous long 
and pointed segments. Ecuador, 1867. Syn. Manodes AMeduse. 
(Fig. 79; B. M., t. 5723-) 

E. nemorale (Zind/.).—It is during summer that the fragrant 
flowers of this beautiful plant are borne. The pseudo-bulbs 
are conical, 4in. long, bearing a pair of strap-shaped, coriaceous, 
bright green leaves rft. long. The panicles are covered with 
warts, and are 2ft. to 3ft. long, and many-flowered ; each flower 
is gin. across, delicate in texture, the narrow, spreading sepals and 
petals being of a soft rose or delicate mauve ; the lip is three- 
lobed, crenulate, white, lined with red, and has a marginal 
border of dark rose. Mexico, 1844. Syn. £. verrucosum. 
(B. M., t. 4606.) 
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E. prismatocarpum (4:40. f.).—Very showy and _ attractive 
is the singular mixture of colours in the flowers of this ever- 
green plant. The pseudo-bulbs are flask-shaped, wrinkled, 
some froin. or r2in. in height, and, together with the 
leaves, dark green. The erect scape bears a raceme of ten or 
twelve fragrant flowers; the lance-shaped, pointed sepals and 
petals are creamy-yellow, spotted with dark purple; the lip is 
small, rose-coloured, with a pale yellow margin. ‘The plant 
blossoms during the summer months, and lasts several weeks 
if the flowers are kept dry. Central America, 1856. (B. M., 
t. 5336.) 


E. radicans (Pav.).—Allied to £. evectum, but much more 
graceful, is this handsome species. It has long, thin stems, which 
are described as scandent when wild, and attaining a length of 
oft. or more. Leaves from 3in. to sin. long, less than 1in. wide, 
fleshy, shining green. Long white roots are developed freely from 
every part of the stem, and these add to the attractiveness of 
the plant. Flowers numerous, nearly 2in. across, in terminal 
panicles; sepals and petals equal, spreading, ovate-lanceolate, 
bright orange-scarlet; lip stalk-lke at the base, the upper part 
flat, three-lobed, and fringed; colour deep yellow, edged with 
scarlet. This gorgeous plant should be trained on a balloon or 
such-like trellis, and be kept in a moist stove always, being 
shaded only during very bright sunshine. It blossoms in spring 
and summer, the flowers lasting a long time. Guatemala, about 
1839. Syn. £. rhizophorum. 


E. rhizophorum (Zazem.).—A synonym of £. radicans. 


E. Skinneri (Saéem.).—Habit as in £. Lindleyana. Flower- 
spikes erect, nearly 2ft. long, bearing a score or more flowers, 
which are as large as in Larkerfa elegans, and soft rose in 
colour, paler on the lip. They are developed in October and 
November. Mexico and Guatemala, 1835. Syn. Barkeria 
Skinnert. (B. M., t. 3951.) 


E. verrucosum (Zird/.).—A synonym of £. nemorale. 


E. vitellinum (Z:rd/.).— A robust, dwarf-growing _ plant, 
thriving in a low temperature and moist atmosphere ; it is one 
of the “brightest- coloured of all Orchids. The short, egg-shaped 
pseudo- bulbs and narrow leaves are glaucous green; the racemes 
are erect, from r5in. to 18in. in height, bearing numerous thick 
and fleshy flowers, which have lance-shaped, orange-scarlet sepals 
and petals, and a bright yellow lip. The unusual colour of 
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the flowers, and the long time that they last in full beauty (fully 
two, months), render this a most desirable plant. It blossoms 
during summer, and being a sub-alpine is very easily culti- 
vated. It may be grown in shallow pans or pots, and as 
regards temperature, treated similarly to Odontoglossum. It likes 
plenty of sunlight. Mexico, 1839. (B. M., t. 4017.) 


Var. majyus is really larger-flowered than the type. As a 
tule, however, all the plants in cultivation are called £. wtellinum 
majus, however poor in flower they may be. 


_E. Wallisii (244. f.).—A distinct and pretty-flowered species, 
with reed-like stems 2ft. to 4ft. high, and covered with raised 
dots of purple. The leaves are 4in. long, and arranged in two 
regular series. The flowers are produced from the top of the 
stems, and are either terminal or axillary; strong stems bear 
several bunches of flowers, each of which remains fresh for six 
weeks or more. The blossoms are 2in. across; sepals and 
petals equal, strap-shaped, yellow, spotted with crimson; lip 
large, fan-shaped, white, with feathery lines of crimson. Healthy 
plants are in flower quite half the year, and the flowers have a 
sweet, musk-like odour. This species should he grown in a 
warm, moist house. It requires plenty of water all the year 
round, as, indeed, do all the species with tall, reed-like stems. 
Colombia, 1874. (W. O. A., i, t. 74.) 


We append a list of recorded hybrids, with their 
parentage :— 


Ber Releye: wig cesice gees Stamfordianum and O’Lrientanum (Berkeley). 
Clarissa elegantulum and MWallisii (Veitch). 


MEMOHSO. WeNeiailavahln seas xanthinum and radicans (Schroeder). 
elegantulum 6... Endresio-Wallisti and Wallisti (Veitch). 
elegantulum — leucocht- 

THU a oe whee Sees Endresio-Wallisit and [Wallisti (Veitch). 
elegantulum luteum .. Endresio-Wallisit and Wallisi (Veitch). 
Endresio-Wallisii .... Endresti and Wallisvi (Veitch). 
Endresio-Wallistt  su- 

POL OUNE: oa casanti sic HER Endresii and [Wallisit (Veitch). 

Fames O'Brien ...... Syn. OBrientanum. 

langlevense 1... . +40 pseudepidendrum and MWallisii (Veitch). 
O Brienianum.......+ evectum and radicans (Veitch). 
O’Brienianum roseum evectum and radicans (Veitch). 
OrpNanunt vicvcecere Syn. Endresio- Wallisiz (Sander). 
PHEGUS: — pa veswiec tsa es O Brienianum and vitellinum (Veitch). 
radicanti - Stamfordi- 

QNUM sas sing sone Stamfordianum and radicans (Veitch). 
radico-vitellinum...... vitellinum and radicans (Veitch). 
Wallisio-ciliare ...... ciliare and Wallisti (Veitch). 


xantho-radicans ...... xanthinum and radicans (Sir T. Lawrence). 
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EPI-LAELIA. 
These are bigeneric hybrids, obtained by the inter- 
crossing of Eprdendrum and Lela. They require inter- 
mediate-house treatment. 


Belatrensis .0.. 0... Le. ciliare and L. autumnalis (Mantin). 

Charlesworthit , . .. Le radicans and L. cinnabarina (Charlesworth). 

HEVOS ak. vk tekclaeea ete fo. ctliare and L. Dayana (Veitch). 

PLGIUMANG. “wera aba fe, clliare and L. anceps (Sander). 

Heatonense ove... L.cmnabarina and E. MWallisit (Charlesworth) 

radico-purpurata ..... £2. radicans and L. purpurata (Veitch). 
EPI=-PHRONITIS. 


Under the above name is found a most beautiful and 
interesting bigeneric hybrid, a product of £prdendrium 
radicans and Sophronitis grandiflora. The flowers are 
very lasting, and bright as to colour. The plant requires 
intermediate-house treatment. 


VOUT ck etatovts MSc dattctie E. radicans and S. grandiflora (Veitch). 


ERIA. 


More curious than beautiful fairly well describes this large 
genus of stove epiphytes of the tribe Apzdendrec, for which 
Lindley stands sponsor. The name is from er7or, wool, 
and is in allusion to the downy leaves of some species. 
India, South China, and the Malay Archipelago are the 
habitats of the species, which require intermediate-house 
treatment. Flowers solitary or racemose, lateral or 
apparently terminal on the leafy stems or pseudo-bulbs ; 
column short, produced at the base in a foot. Leaves 
variable. The plants are best cultivated in well-drained 
baskets or shallow pans, suspended near the roof-glass. 
The potting compost should consist of fibrous peat and 
sphagnum in equal proportions. 


ERIOPSIS. 


Three or four species of epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe 
Vandee, and coming from Northern Brazil, Guiana, and 
Colombia, are classed under Zyvopsis (Lindl.). The 
generic name is from Frva, and opsis, like, from the 
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similarity to that plant when not in flower. Flowers 
showy, pedicellate ; sepals equal, spreading, free, or the 
lateral ones connate with the foot of the column in a 
very short chin; petals similar to the sepals; lip affixed 
to the foot of the column, shortly incumbent, at length 
erect, the lateral lobes broad, erect, loosely enfolding 
the column, the middle one small, spreading, entire or 
two-lobed. Leaves usually two, long, ample. 

Probably the only species in general cultivation is Z. rutédo- 
bulbon (Hooek.), a curious plant, having brown and _ yellow 
flowers, produced on a scape a foot or more long. It is 
best accommodated in well-drained baskets, the potting 
compost consisting of two parts fibrous peat to one of 
sphagnum. An abundance of moisture should be given 
during the season of growth, and the plant should be 
kept in the warm intermediate-house, cooler conditions 
being afforded during the resting season. 
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Lindley founded this monotypic genus of the tribe [’andew, 
the name being one for Venus, from Mount Eryx, a 
mountain in Sicily, where she had a temple. The species 
is a singular little Oncidium-like Orchid, differing markedly 
from that genus in the structure of the lip and column, the 
former being almost equally three-lobed, while the latter 
is short, thick, and wingless. £. echinata (B. M., t. 7389) 
has yellow flowers, two-thirds of an inch in diameter. It 
requires the same cultural conditions as Overdeim. 


ESMERALDA (&ché. 7). This is now included under 
Arachnanthe. 


EULOPHIA. 


A large genus of stove, terrestrial Orchids, of the 
tribe TVandew, a few species of which are interesting and 
pretty. The name was bestowed by Robert Brown, and 
is derived from ez/ophos, beautiful crested, in allusion to 
the furrowed lip. Flower-scapes either simple or branched, 
bearing either few or many flowers; sepals and _ petals 
nearly equal; lip pouched or spurred, with an entire or 
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trilobed limb, bearded or crested in the middle. Leaves 
grassy, or lance-shaped and plaited. The conditions re- 
commended for the deciduous section of Calanthe generally 
meet the requirements of these plants, which are rarely 
found in cultivation outside botanic collections. 


EULOPHIELLA. 


Rolfe founded this small genus (two species) of stove 
Orchids, of the tribe Vandeew. They are allied to Cyrto- 
podium, from which they differ in habit, and in the 
absence of a mentum, the perianth being hemispherical 
and equally rounded at the base. The generic name is a 
diminutive of Hu/ophia. The species are natives of Mada- 
gascar. They require a hot, moist position in the 
stove, but the creeping nature of the rhizome renders 
them somewhat difficult subjects to accommodate. It is 
advisable to give them a liberal amount of pot-room. 
The best compost consists of good fibrous peat and 
sphagnum, with a free sprinkling of broken crocks. 
Eulophiellas should have a liberal amount of moisture 
while growing, and they must not be allowed to. suffer 
from want of moisture at any period. Constant observa- 
tion is necessary to keep the plants clear of thrips or 
other insects, especially while the growths are in a young 
and tender state. The best means of keeping insect 
pests in check is to frequently fumigate and carefully 
sponge the plants. 


E. Elizabethe (Zind. and Ro/fe)—When this species was 
introduced a few years ago great things were expected of 
it; but the flowers proved most disappointing. They are white, 
slightly flushed with pale pink, r4in. across ; the back of the sepals, 
ovary, and scape are a dull purple; the sepals are orbicular ; 
the lip is much smaller than the sepals, and has a deep yellow 
disk; the flowers are produced in racemes in April. The 
leaves are some eft. long, rin. broad, narrow-lanceolate. The 
rhizome is creeping and rooting, sending up green annulate pseudo- 
bulbs, gin. to 6in. high. Introduced in 1892. (B. M., t. 7387). 


E. Peetersiana (Avavz.).—This is a somewhat remarkable 
plant, resembling closely the members of Zéssochilus. It is of 
more recent introduction than the preceding—1896. The 
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flowers are rose-coloured, and borne in axillary spikes; the lip 
is large; the lateral lobes are oblong, the middle one being 
bilobed. The rhizomes are yellowish-white and Iris-like. Syn. 
Grammatophylum Remplertanum. 


FERNANDEZIA (Zind/.). This is now included under 
Lockhartia. 


GALEANDRA. 


About ten species, all natives of tropical America, are 
included under Lindley’s name for this genus, of the tribe 
Vandew. Three or four only are worth cultivating ; these, 
when their requirements are properly understood, are 
very satisfactory, because of the beauty of the flowers and 
the long time they remain in perfection. They have erect, 
stem-like pseudo-bulbs, bearing several long and narrow 
leaves in two opposite rows, and producing the inflo- 
rescence from the top as soon as growth is completed. 
The distinctive part of the flower is the lip, which is 
large and somewhat funnel-shaped. The generic name is 
from galea, a helmet, and aver, andros, a stamen; in 
reference to the crested male organ on the top of the 
column. 

Culture—The greatest success is attained by growing the 
plants in well-drained pots or baskets of fibrous peat and 
sphagnum, in a light position near the glass in the warm 
house, with copious supplies of water during the time of 
active growth. When that period is over, they must be 
removed to cooler quarters, and the amount of water at 
the roots proportionately reduced. Their greatest enemies 
are thrips and red spider: these must be closely guarded 
against by keeping a moist atmosphere about the plants, 
and by occasional fumigation and dipping. 

G. Baueri (Zind/.).—A pretty-flowered species, with three-nerved, 
lance-shaped leaves, and pseudo-bulbs about ift. high, bearing from 
the top a drooping raceme of flowers, each being about 2in. across. 
The sepals and petals are narrowly oblong and pointed; they 
are brownish-green -in colour, the petals being slightly darker. 
The lip is broad at the front, narrowing to a spur at the base, 
with the edges curling above the column; the front portion 1s 
purple, and the outside white. The species flowers from June 
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Galeandra. 
to August, and is a native of South Mexico, Guiana, and 
Guatemala. Syn. G. eristafa. (Fig. 80; B. R., 1840, t. 49.) 

Var. dufea has flowers of a deep yellow colour, the front of 
the lip being marked with blood-coloured lines. (B. M., t. 4701.) 

G. cristata (Lind/.).—A synonym of G. Bauer. 

G. devoniana (Schom/.).—Growing in ils natural state the 
pseudo-bulbs of this species reach a height of sft. to 6ft.: under 
cultivation, however, they are rarely more than about eft. long. 
They are round and 
erect, producing from 
the apex a_ pendent 
flower - scape. The 
beautiful flowers -are 
3in. to  4in. across, 
having darkish purple 
sepals and petals, the 
edges of which are 
green. The ground- 
colour of the lip is 
white, the apex being 
beautifully striped with 
purple. This species 
was first discovered by 
Schomburgk on the 
banks of the Rio Negro 
—a tributary of the 
Amazon —and _ intro- 
duced in 1840. (B. M., 
t. 4610.) 

G. nivalis (7077). 
—This scarce and 
pretty species produces 
a pendent raceme of flowers from the top of the erect, tapering, 
and greyish-coloured pseudo-bulbs. The leaves are long and 
narrow, and the flowers measure about 2in. in length. The 
sepals and petals are olive-coloured, narrow, and _ reflexed; the 
funnel-shaped lip is white, with a violet blotch in the centre. A 
native of tropical America; introduced in 1882. (G. C., xvii, 
Lesy hes S5s) 


Fis. 80. FLOWERS OF GALEANDRA BAUERI 


(3 nat. size). 


GEODORUM. 


Warm intermediate-house terrestrial, tuberous - rooted 
Orchids, of the tribe Iandew. Two species are sometimes 
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found; they are natives of East India. The name 
Geodorunt ( Jacks.) is from ge, the earth, and doron, a gift. 
Scapes terminating in a nodding spike of flowers, which 
sometimes are of a pale green, and having the white 
lip veined with purple or yellow-brown lines; while in 
others they are blush, with a yellow spot on the lip. 
Leaves radical, lance-shaped, or elliptical. The species— 
G. candtdum (Wall) and G. dilatatum (R. Br. ).-—thrive in 
a compost of fibrous peat. a little rough sand, some leaf- 
soil, and a small portion of loam. While in an active 
state they like a warm, moist position, and should 
receive every encouragement to induce free growth. As 
soon as the leaves have withered, a prolonged season of 
rest should be given. 


GOMEZA. 


Robert Brown founded this genus of stove, epiphytal 
Orchids, of the tribe Vaxdee It was named in compliment 
to Bernardino Gomez, a surgeon in the Portuguese Navy, 
who wrote on the plants of Brazil, of which country the 
species are natives. Flowers pale yellow or greenish, in- 
conspicuous, but usually fragrant; lip affixed at the base 
of the column, continuous, incurved-erect or erect from the 
base, at length reflexed, spurless; column erect, semi- 
terete; racemes often many-flowered; scape axillary, 
under the pseudo-bulb, simple. Leaves contracted to a 
rather broad petiole. The species, which are of botanic 
interest only, require similar cultural conditions to the 
Brazilian Miltonias, but are best accommodated in small 
pans or baskets. G. er?spa (Alotssch) is sometimes grown 
as Rodriguesia crispa. 


GONGORA. 


Though the genus Gorgora (Ruiz. and Pav.) is a some- 
what numerous one, including as it does Acropera (Lindl), 
it is chiefly of botanic interest, the species being regarded 
as curiosities. It belongs to the tribe Vandew, and is named 
after D. Antonio Cabellero, of Gongora, once Viceroy of New 
Grenada (Colombia) and a patron of Mutis. The species 
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are epiphytes, with the habit of S¢axhopfea, but smaller, 

and bearing loose, pendent racemes of singularly-formed 

flowers. They should be treated as advised for Aczveta. 
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G. armeniaca (ch). 7.).—Leaves lance-shaped, light green; 
spikes 1ft. long, pendent, bearing about a dozen orange-yellow 
flowers in the summer. Nicaragua. Syn. Acrofera armeniaca. 
(B. M.,, t. 5501.) 


G. galeata (/chd. f.).—F lowers curved inwards, very fragrant, 
light brown, in short, large-flowered racemes. [lowering season, 
summer. Mexico. Syn. Acropera Loddigesit. (B. M., t. 3563.) 


G. gratulabunda (A¢2d. 7.) —Flowers yellow, much dotted 
with dull red, in a loose, many-flowered raceme; sepals with 
revolute margins, the dorsal one erect, the lateral ones reflexed. 
Leaves oblong, lanceolate, caudate-acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs 
oblong, strongly and acutely ribbed. Colombia, 1857. (B. M., 
ti 722qu) 

G. maculata (Z7zd/.).—This is one of the most interesting 
species of the genus. The flowers are yellow, spotted with rosy- 
red, and in pendulous racemes more than 1ft. long. Pseudo- 
bulbs ribbed. Tropical America. (B. M, t. 3687.) 

Var. alba is wholly white, save for some pink spots on the 
lip. It is also known as grandiflora. 


GOODYERA. 


Robert Brown founded this genus of terrestrial Orchids, of 
the tribe MVeottze~, and its name is a complimentary one 
to John Goodyer, a British botanist who assisted Johnson 
in his edition of Gerard’s “ Herbal.” It has been much con- 
fused, and many of the species formerly included here are 
now referred to Hemaria. The stove kinds like G. Rollissont 
require similar culture to Anactochtlus, while North 
American species like G. pubescens (R. Br.) G. p. minor, 
and G. Mensztesi (Lindl.), and European species like 
G. repens, are hardy. 

G. Rollissonii (/for7.).—-This is a beautiful Orchid, having 
velvety dark green foliage veined with yellow, while the under 
surface is stained with purple-brown. This plant has acquired 
many names, and is the M/acodes Rollissonit of Rolfe, and 
the Anectochilus Rollissontt? and the Hemaria Rollissonti of 
gardens. 
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Though several species of Grammangis (Rchb. f.) are 
known, only one has yet been introduced. The genus 
belongs to the tribe Vandew, and is allied to Cymbsdtum. 
The generic name is from eramma, writing, and is probably 
in reference to the flower markings. Formerly G. Ed/7s¢z 
was known as a Grammatophyllum. The genus Gram- 
mangts is, however, differentiated from the latter in the way 
its pollen-masses are attached, and also in respect of the 
position of its foliage. The culture is as for Grammato- 
phillum. 

G. Ellisii (Z¢va@/.).—This species is of convenient size, free- 
flowering, and when in blossom it is most attractive. The pseudo- 
bulbs are from r2in. to r4in. high, somewhat four-angled and 
fusiform. The leaves are arching, broadly strap-shaped, and 
from i4ft. to 2ft. long. The flowers are produced in a graceful, 
curving raceme, thirty or forty occurring together; they are 
large, and have a bright, varnished appearance. The sepals 
(the upper one is arching, and the side ones are cupped or 
gibbous) are tawny-yellow, with — several transverse, reddish- 
brown lines towards the base, a similarly-coloured blotch occurring 
near the pointed tip; the petals are smaller; and the lip is 
white, with a pinkish tinge. The species flowers in July and 
August from the base of the young growths. It was introduced 
from Madagascar by the late Rev. Mr. Ellis (after whom it is 
named). Syn. Grammatophyllum Ellisit. (B. M., t. 5179.) 


GRAMMATOPHYLLUM. 


Of this genus, founded by Blume, five or six species 
are known, but they are not often seen under cultivation ; 
when well grown and flowered, they are, nevertheless, very 
handsome and striking plants. It belongs to the tribe 
Vandee. The pseudo-bulbs are of large size, and bear 
stout, oblong, pointed leaves in opposite rows. The loose 
racemes of numerous flowers are produced from the base 
of the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are large, and showily 
coloured. The species are natives of Madagascar, Malacca, 
and the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago. The generic 
name is from gramma, writing, and phyllon, a leaf, and 
is thought to be in reference to the leaf-markings. 

Culture-—Grammatophyllums do not lend themselves to 
our artificial conditions so freely as most Orchids, therefore 
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more than ordinary care is required in their manage- 
ment. Indeed, we should not advise the amateur to 


commence the cultivation of these plants until he has 
become familiar with the treatment of more easily-grown 
Orchids. The plants should be grown in perfectly drained 
pots or baskets, and as they root freely and resent dis- 
turbance, these should be of rather large size. A compost 
of peat fibre and sphagnum suits them best, to which may 
be added, as potting proceeds, pieces of charcoal or broken 
brick. They must be liberally supplied with water during 
active growth ; but after they have become well established, 
a decided period of rest is needed to ensure their flowering. 
All the species enjoy a light position near the roof-glass 
in the East Indian-house, with cooler conditions while 
in a dormant state. 

G. Ellisit (Z/vd/).—A synonym of Grammaners Eltisiz. 

G. Fenzlianum (ff. f.).—Flowers 2}in. in diameter, in 
large clusters; sepals and petals pale greenish-yellow, spotted 
with brown; petals narrower and retlexed; lip — yellowish, 
obliquely striped with brown, the mid-lobe reflexed, while 
between the side lobes is a channelled, white plate; scapes 3ft. 
to 4ft. long, many-flowered. Leaves rft. to rft. long, oblong 
or lanceolate-oblong. Stems pseudo-bulbous, gin. to 6in. long. 
Amboyna. 

G. Gulielmi If. (Avazz/.)—A synonym of G. Rumphianum. 

G. Measuresianum (/for/.).—A synonym of G. Rumphi- 
anti, 

G. Remplerianum (fchd. f.).—A synonym of Luwlophiella 
Peetersiana. 

G. Rumphianum (J/7.).—This is a showy, much-confused 
species, having sepals and petals pale yellowish-green, spotted with 
brown, the petals being narrower and reflexed; lip three-lobed, 
yellowish, obliquely striped with brown, the mid-lobe reflexed, 
white, lined with purple inside.  Pseudo-bulbs tufted, 6in. to 
gin. long. Moluccas. Syns. G. Gulielmi LL, G. JAeasuresianum, 
and G. Seegertanum 

G. Sanderianum (//077.).—A synonym of G. sfecfosum. 

G. Seegerianum (//077.).—A synonym of G. Rumphianum. 

G. speciosum (//umc).—The flowering of this remarkable 
Orchid (the giant of its race) in the collection of Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., at Burford, Dorking, in 1897, was one of the most 
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interesting events in the Orchid World. Only on four previous 
occasions had it flowered in Europe: in Messrs. Loddiges’ 
Nursery, at Hackney, in 1852; in the collection of Sir G. 
Taunton, at Leigh Park; in the collection of Mr. W. G. 
Farmer, Nonsuch Park, Ewell; and imperfectly in the collection 
of the late Mr. John Day, of Tottenham. To illustrate the 
gigantic proportions attained by this species in its native 
countries, Mr. J. H. Veitch, in his ‘A Traveller’s Notes,” 
speaks of one in the Botanic Gardens at Penang as being 42hft. 
in circumference, its shoots from 6ft. to 7ft. long, and its seed- 
pods 7}in. long (including their foot-stalks) and 2hin. in 
diameter. One of last year’s racemes, of which there were thirty, 
was 7}ft. long. Mr. Veitch also adds that the plant was in fine 
condition, nearly all the shoots being clothed with foliage of a 
good colour. The same writer also gives particulars of a plant of 
even more gigantic proportions that was in the Botanic Gardens 
at Bulenzorg, Java. This had forty-six racemes of flowers, 
some with twenty-four open blossoms, and many more buds to 
expand. The plant was rs5ft. through, and had stems oft. long. 
It will be gathered from these particulars that to cultivate this 
species, a house of considerable proportions will be required. 
It grows satisfactorily under the same conditions as those 
afforded to stove plants generally. It should be placed in a 
position where it can obtain all the available light, only sufficient 
shading to prevent actual scorching of the leaves being afforded. 
It should have a hberal supply of moisture, both at the roots 
and in the atmosphere, during the growing season, with drier 
conditions during the period of rest. It is an interesting and 
a wonderful plant. G. Sanderianum is really identical with this 
species. 


GROBYA. 


Lindley’s name for a genus containing two species of 
greenhouse epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe [’andee, natives 
of Brazil. It was named in compliment to Lord Grey, of 
Groby, a munificent patron of Horticulture, who died in 
1836. Flowers yellow or greenish, tinged and_ spotted 
with purple, in short racemes; petals broader than the 
sepals, forming a short helmet overhanging the lip ; lip 
small, five-lobed at the apex. Leaves grass-like, ribbed 
at the apex. Pseudo-bulbs ovate. The plants require similar 
cultural conditions to Stanhopea. 


Grobya. 

G. Amherstiz (Z/xa/.)—Flowers ochre-spotted, in pendulous 
racemes, produced in late summer. Leaves linear, acute, sheathed. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, green, terete. 1829. (B. R., t. 1740.) 

G. galeata (Zind/.)—Flowers green, purple-spotted, produced 
in summer; petals oblong, obliquely rhomboid, rounded at the 
ip, disposed into a helmet along with the dorsal sepal (whence 
the specific name); lateral sepals deflexed, connate at base; lip 
tripartite ; lateral segments linear, middle one cuneate-truncate, 
with a toothed disk, warted from shining tubercles. 1836. 


GYMNADENIA. This is now included under Habenaria. 


HABENARIA. 


Over 400 species are known as belonging to the genus 
Habenaria (IWilld.), of the tribe Ophr dew : as at. pre- 
sent understood it includes Gymnadenia. They consist 
of stove, greenhouse, or hardy terrestrial Orchids, but quite 
an insignificant proportion figure as cultivated plants, 
interesting and sometimes showy though they be. In 
habit they resemble Ovchzs. Flowers spicate or racemose ; 
sepals sub-equal, free or cohering towards the base ; petals 
often smaller, sometimes deeply two-lobed ; lip continuous 
and often very shortly connate with the column, having a 
short or long strap-shaped spur (hence the name, from 
habena, a thong or strap), and a spreading or pendulous, 
undivided or three- to five-lobed lamina, the lateral lobes 
sometimes pectinate-fringed or ciliated ; column very short. 
The new introductions which in recent years have been 
made to this somewhat neglected genus of plants have 
proved interesting, showy, and desirable. Such kinds as 
Hf. carnea, H. ¢. nivosa, H, pusilla, and the large pure white 
H. Susanne, are suitable for stove-house culture. They 
are deciduous and _ tuberous-rooted. Like most other 
tuberous-rooted stove-plants, they must have careful 
attention while in the resting state, and they must not, 
under any consideration, be allowed to shrivel through 
lack of sufficient moisture, but enough only must be given 
to maintain them in a plump condition. 

Culture—The pots used should be as small as possible. 
Tirst secure the drainage by placing a Jarge crock over the 
hole at the base, then add sufficient broken crocks to 
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raise the crown of the tuber to within Jin. of the rim. 
Next fill to about one-half the depth of the tuber with 
small, clean crocks, on which should be placed a thin 
layer of sphagnum. The remaining space should be filled, 
so that the tuber is just covered, with the following com- 
post: One half should consist of good fibrous peat, loam, 
and chopped sphagnum in equal proportions, and the 
other of finely broken crocks and a liberal sprinkling of 
rough silver-sand. The whole should” be thoroughly 
mixed before using. When potting has been done, the 
plants should be placed in a light position in the 
stove, and be kept sufficiently near the glass to pre- 
vent them from being “drawn.” They should then be 
freely sprinkled with a= fine-rosed can, using © slightly 
chilled water. As growth advances, the plants will 
require more pot-room. This should be done without 
disturbing the existing potting compost more than is 
really necessary: one shift should be sufficient for the 
season. Large “sixties” will be found ample for the 
small-tubered kinds, but “ forty-eights” will be necessary 


for the larger-growing ones. For large pots the potting 
compost should not be so finely broken as when the 
smaller sizes are used. The tubers require only a 


moderate amount of water at the roots until they get 
into full growth; then a liberal supply must be provided, 
and every inducement given to encourage their develop- 
ment by atmospheric moisture; slight overhead syringings 
will be found beneficial in bright weather. Care must be 
taken to shade the plants from the bright scorching rays 
of the sun. Observation must be constantly kept for 
such pests as Thrips and Red Spider, which attack the 
leaves and centres of the growths, and quickly disfigure 
the plants. Where these are found, the house should be 
fumigated, and the necessary steps taken for their 
destruction. When the flowering season is over, the plants 
should be allowed to die down or dry off naturally, and 
stood on a dry shelf near the light, where they could be 
kept under observation until the potting season comes 
round. The stock may be increased by dividing the 
tubers at the time of potting. 

Besides the stove species and varieties there are a 
number of hardy ones that would be interesting in a bog 
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garden. They thrive best in peat. The best of the 
hardy kinds are dealt with separately at the end of the 
work. 
H. Bonatea (fchd. f).—A synonym of Lonatea speciosa. 
H. candida (Da/z.).—A synonym of A. subpubens, 
H. carnea (V. £. JSr.).—Flowers larger than those of 


Ff, pusilla, helmet-shaped portion of a beautiful pink, the 
remainder white; spur r1gin. long; scape erect, three- to five- 
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Fic. 81. HaABeNARIAS: 1. H. PUSILLA; 2. H. SUSANNE; 3. H. CARNEA 


(much reduced 


flowered. Leaves small, dark green, thickly spotted with white. 
Penang, 1891. A handsome species. (Fig. 81; G. C., 1891, 
xX. Pp. 729, fig. 105; G. & F., 1891, iv., p. 475, fig. 76; J. Hy 
1893, Xxvil., p. 283, fig. 40.) 

Var. nivosa (Syn. alba, Gn., 1896, i, p. 182, t. 1005), has 
white flowers. 
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H. ciliaris (2. 4r.).—This is a beautiful species known 
popularly in America as the Yellow Fringed Orchis. The flowers 
are a bright orange, in dense clusters, and have a_ beautifully 
fringed lip; they are produced in August. Stems ft. to aft. 
high. North America, 1796. (B. M., t. 1668.) ‘ 


H. cinnabarina (/o//c).— Flowers orange-red, small, disposed 
in a dense cluster; scape erect, 6in. high. Leaves erect, linear, 
6in. long. Madagascar, 1893. 


H. conopsea (Sen//h.).—Fragrant Habenaria. Flowers reddish 
or rarely white, small, very numerous, sweet-scented; lip  three- 
lobed: spike oblong or cylindrical. All summer. Stem rft. to 
2ft. high, with linear or narrow-lanceolate leaves.  Tubers 
palmate. Europe (Britain), &c.  Syns. Grmnadenia conopsea 
and Orchis conopsea. 


H. decipiens (J/%git).—Flowers 1hin. long, with a pendent 
spur 4in. to 5in. long; lip much longer than the green sepals, 
cuneate, three-lobed; pedicels long; scapes erect, few-flowered. 
September to November. Leaves radical, Plantain-like. Western 
Ghats of India, prior to 1891. Cool-house. Syn. A. longecal- 
carata, (B. M., t. 7228.) 


H. Elwesii (//vok.).—Flowers greenish-yellow, 2in. long; petals 
bifurcate from the base; lip highly glabrous, the limb divided 
into three filiform segments; raceme lax-flowered.  Nilghiri 
Hills, 1896. More curious than beautiful. (B. M., t. 7478.) 


H. foliosa (24d. f.).—Flowers purple, numerous, in an ovate- 
oblong spike about Sin. long, produced in May; sepals erect, ovate, 
obtuse; petals similar but smaller and straighter; lip pendent, 
very large, three-lobed. Leaves unspotted, oblong; lower ones 
obtuse. (B. M., t. 5074; B. R., 1701.) 


H. gigantea (Dov.).—A synonym of ZZ Susanne. 


H. incisa (.Spreng.).—Flowers rich purple, small, fragrant, thickly 
set in oblong, terminal racemes, borne in June. Leaves, cauline 
ones obtusely lanceolate, deep green. Introduced from North 
America, 1826. 


H. longecalcarata (4. Rich.).—A synonym of /7/. decipiens. 


H. macrantha (Hochs?).--Sepals and petals dark brown ; 
lip purplish-lilac, marked with darker streaks and_ freckles, 
roundish; spike six- to ten-flowered. Leaves sheathing, three- 
nerved. Abyssinia, 1$86. Stove. Syn. Gymnadenta macrantha. 


H. militaris (e420. f).—A synonym of A. pusilla. 
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H. pusilla (Ac2d. f).—Lateral sepals green, oblong, acute, 
reflexed and revolute; petals green, strongly adhering to the 
green dorsal sepal, forming a cucullate navicular helmet; lip 
scarlet, the side lobes oblong-dolabriform, spreading, the front 
lobe bifid; raceme lax. Leaves linear, acute, Sin. to gin. long, 
sin. broad. Height 1ft. or more. Cochin China, 1886. Stove. 
Syn. A. militaris. (Fig. 81; Gn., 1893, xiii, t. 908; J. H., 1888, 
AVI, Pa 2g WoO Ax vis 2812) 

H. subpubens (4. Rich.).—Flowers white; sepals ovate-acute, 
nearly equal, dorsal one horizontal; petals undivided, galeate, 
obtuse ; lip entire, ensiform ; spur pendulous, two-lobed at apex. 
S. India. Syn. HX candida. 


H. Susanne (&. 4,r.).—Flowers pure white, the front lobe of 
the lip heavily fringed. This is the largest species of the genus. 
India and China. Syn. & gfgantea. (Fig. 81.) 


H-EMARIA. 


Formerly the plants contained in this genus, founded 
by Lindley, were known under the name of Axwetochilus. 
The species are terrestrial Orchids, of the tribe Meotteece, 
and are natives of China, Cochin China, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. They are dwarf stove subjects, grown for 
their lovely foliage. The name is from the Greek /azma, 
blood, and is in allusion to the colour of the under surface 
of the leaves. Sepals free; dorsal one erect, connivent 
or coherent with the petals in a hood; lateral ones 
spreading; lip affixed to the base of the column. The 
cultural requirements are similar to those recommended 
for Anactochilus, though the culture of the plants has 
been successfully undertaken on the Continent without 
the aid of glasses. 


HARTWEGIA. 


This genus, founded by Lindley, and named after the 
well-known botanical collector, Theodor Hartweg, consists 
of about a couple of species of intermediate-house 
epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Zprdendree, and natives 
of Central America. A. purpurea (Lindl.) is probably the 
only species in cultivation, and this is rarely met with 
outside botanic collections, 
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HELCIA (Zenz7.). This is now included under Tricho= 
pilia. 


HERMINIUM. 


Under the above name, given by Linnzus, are to be 
found a few species of curious and_ interesting Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Ofhrydew, all natives of the 
temperate or alpine regions of Europe and Asia, closely 
allied to Orchrs; but the perianth has no spur, and the 
anther-cells are distant at their base, the glands of the 
stalks of the pollen-masses protruding below the cells. 
The generic name, from hermin, the foot of a bed, is in 
allusion to the knob-like roots. Popularly, these plants 
are known as Musk Orchis. Ff. monorchis (Lindl), the 
commonest and most widely spread species, is best grown 
on chalky banks. FY. alprnum (Lind?) is also found in 
botanic collections. 


HEXADESMIA. 


Four or five species of warm intermediate-house 
epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Epzdendre@, are included in 
the above-named genus, established by Brongniart. They 
are natives of Mexico, Central America, the West Indies, 
and Brazil. Flowers small, fascicled or racemose. Leaves 
fleshy. The species that have been introduced are rarely 
met with except in botanic collections. The generic name 
is from fer, six, a, without, and desmos, a thong, and 
is in reference to the six separated pollen-masses. 


HEXISIA. 


Of the four or five species of epiphytal Orchids that 
comprise the genus Hexisza (Lind/.), of the tribe Epidendree, 
only one has been introduced. All are natives of tropical 
America. The generic name, from extsoein, to be like, 
has reference to the conformity of the lip with the sepals. 
Flowers mediocre; sepals nearly equal, narrow, the dorsal 
one free, the lateral ones produced in a very short chin; 
petals resembling the dorsal sepal; lip erect, connate 
with the column at the base, the lateral lobes obscure, the 
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middle one lanceolate, spreading, equalling the sepals; 
racemes terminal, few-flowered; peduncles short, leaves 
narrow, rather rigid. AZ. d¢dentafa is the only species 
known in gardens, and this requires the same cultural 
treatment as Ovsvzzithidiuim. 

H. bidentata (Z/nd/.).—In this species the bright scarlet 
flowers are borne in short racemes arising from the nodes; sepals 
and petals linear, acute; lip narrow, obovate-oblong. Leaves 
linear-oblong, not longer than the joints. Stems jointed, con- 
stricted at the nodes. Panama, Colombia, 1888. (B. M., t. 7031.) 


HOLOTHRIX. 


About eighteen species of stove or greenhouse, terres- 
trial Orchids, of the tribe Ophrydew, go to make up 
the genus Holothrty (Rich.). The species are natives of 
tropical and South Africa and Madagascar. The name is 
from folos, whole, and ¢frzr, hair; the stems being hairy. 
Flowers small, in slender, usually secund spikes ; sepals 
sometimes hairy ; petals entire, or variously divided at the 
apex ; lip erect or spreading, divided at the apex into from 
three to many segments, produced at the base into a 
spur; scapes slender, usually hairy, and without sheaths. 
Leaves one or two, sessile, ovate or orbicular-reniform, 
radical. The two species in cultivation are rarely seen 
outside botanic collections, and require warm intermediate- 
house treatment. 

H. Lindleyana (cid. f.).—This pretty little species bears 
small white flowers in racemes; the lip is five-lobed, and has an 
inrolled spur; the scape is slender. The leaves are ovate, and 
spreading on the ground. South Africa, 1888. (G. C., 1888, i., 
365, fig. 56.) 


HOULLETIA. 


An epiphytal genus, of the tribe Vandew, founded by 
Brongniart, and related to Stanhopea. It is named in com- 
pliment to the French gardener, M. Houllet. About six 
species have been introduced, all from South America. 
They have short, conical, clustering pseudo-bulbs, bearing 
one large, plaited leaf, with a petiole of rather unusual 
leneth. The flower-scapes are tall and erect, producing 
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large and finely-marked flowers, with spreading sepals and 
petals. The lip is united to the column, and is of very 
remarkable structure; it is divided into two parts, the 
basal one of which is furnished at each side with a 
curving, horn-like process almost the length of the column. 
The apical part is broader and articulated, and often 
develops two short, pointed lobes at the base. 

Culture—Al\though of such distinct and ornamental 
character, Houlletias are not common in gardens: never- 
theless, when in flower, few Orchids are more effective. 
They may be grown along with the Cattleyas, where they 
should be shaded from bright sun, and the atmosphere 
about them be kept moist. They may be planted in pans 
of fibrous peat and sphagnum. Liberal supplies of water 
should be given when they are making their growth, only 
sufficient being afforded during the resting period to keep 
the pseudo-bulbs in a plump state. 

H. Brocklehurstiana (Z/7d/.).—One of the best of the genus, 
with very distinct and showily-coloured flowers. The stout, ovate 
pseudo-bulbs are about 3in. high, deeply furrowed, and tapering 
towards the top; they each bear a solitary, pale green leaf, 
tft. to rft. in length, broadly lance-shaped and plaited. The 
flower-stems originate at the base of the pseudo-bulbs, are about 
2ft. long, and bear from ten to twelve flowers. The oblong 
sepals and petals are concave, usually of a rich reddish-brown, 
thickly marked with spots of a purplish tinge. The basal part 
of the lip is yellow, freely spotted with purplish-brown, and 
has two pointed, recurving horns at the sides; the somewhat 
triangular terminal lobe is almost entirely purple. In some 
forms the colour is much darker, and in others the ground- 
colour of the lip is nearly white, striped and spotted with purple. 
A native of Brazil; introduced in 1841. Syn. Jlavillaria 
Brocklehurstiana. (B. M., t. 4072.) 

H. Landsbergi (Ach. f.).—Though described as long ago as 
1855, this species has only been re-introduced within recent years. 
The flowers are large, fleshy, and 3in. across; sepals oblong, 
orange, with red spots; petals smaller, and notched; lip narrow, 
with four horn-like lobes, white, tinged with purple. Leaves 
rft. long, and gin. broad. Pseudo-bulbs, rin. long. Costa Rica, 
1891. (B. M., t. 7362.) 

H. odoratissima (Zzvd/.).—A handsome - flowered species, 
having ovate pseudo-bulbs, light green, lance-shaped, plaited 
leaves, and erect flower-scapes from ift. to r}ft. high. There 
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are about six flowers on each scape, and each flower is 3in. 
“across; sepals and petals oblong, pale purplish-red, with lines of 
a deeper colour; column and lip white, with a pair of reddish horns 
at the base ; odour powerful and violet-like. Colombia, 1851. 

Var. anttoguensis has broader sepals and petals, and is coloured 
a rich reddish-crimson, the outside being brown. It is an 
improvement on the type. 

Var. xanthina has sepals and petals orange-yellow, and a white 
lip tipped with yellow. 

H. picta (Zinden and Rchd. f.).—This very handsome Orchid 
has furrowed pseudo-bulbs 3in. high by rin. broad at the base, 
tapering towards the top, and bearing a broadly lance-shaped 
leaf, that measures 1}$ft. in length, and narrows at the base into 
a distinct stalk 2in. to 3in. long. The flowers are 3}in. in 
diameter, and are produced on a stem that springs from the 
base of the pseudo-bulb, and attains a height of 15ft ; vigorous 
plants will develop nine or ten flowers on 2 spike. The sepals 
are narrowly oblong, with rounded tips, and, together with the 
petals (which are much narrowed at the lower half), are 
cinnamon-coloured, the basal portion of ezeh being tessellated 
with yellow. The terminal division of the Ep is yellow, marked 
with transverse bars of reddish-pemple. spearshaped, with a 
recurving, channelled apex; the mmer Icbe is yellow, spotted 
with crimson-purple, smaller and simewhat trapeziform, and is 
furnished at the sides with two asceniime spurs The length of 
the whole lip is rin. A native of Colomiaa. (EB. M., t. 6305.) 


HUNTLEYA (BSatem.). Ths 8 wow imeluded under 
Zygopetalum, 


IONOPSIS. 


Very pretty little epiphytal Orchids, belonging to the 
tribe Vandee. The genus was established by Humboldt, 
Bonpland, and Kunth, and the name is from son, a violet, 
and apszs, like, in allusion to the Violet-like flowers. About 
ten species have been described, natives of the West 
Indies and tropical America, but by many the majority 
of these are regarded as varieties of two species. Flowers 
small, panicled; sepals and petals connivent; lip large, 
fan-shaped, two-lobed at the apex. Leaves few, lanceolate. 
Stems very short. The species most seen in cultivation 
is J. paniculata. It is best accommodated in a basket or a 
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shallow pan, provided with ample drainage, and a compost 
consisting wholly of sphagnum and partly-decayed leaves. 
It must never be allowed to suffer from want of moisture 
at any season of the year. 

I. paniculata (Zéva/7.).—This is a very variable species 
producing an abundance of, its delicate flowers in spreading 
panicles. Sepals and petals very short, sharp-pointed ; lip very 
large, two-lobed, the limb being sometimes white, and at others 
either purple- or yellow-spotted. Winter. Leaves linear lanceo- 
late, thick and channelled, keeled, 6in. long. (B. M., t. 5541.) 


IPSEA. 


Two species of intermediate-house terrestrial Orchids 
of the tribe Eprdendrew, make up the genus /psea (Lindd.). 


| 
{ 
} 


Fic. 82. FLOWER OF IPSEA SPECIOSA 


(nat. size), 


The name is from zfs, a Cynips insect, which the flowers 
are thought to resemble. The species are natives of 
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India and Africa, and have long, narrow, plicate leaves, 
and the sheathed scape of Pachystoma (under which genus 
/psea was included by Bentham and Hooker), but are 
distinctly pseudo-bulbous, with a few large, highly-coloured 
flowers. 

/. speciosa, the only species in cultivation, is best suited 
when grown in well-drained pans or shallow baskets 
containing equal portions of fibrous peat, leaf soil, and 
sphagnum, with a liberal sprinkling of rough sand or 
broken crocks. It requires a liberal supply of root 
moisture while in an active state; as soon as growth has 
matured it requires to be suspended in a light position of 
the house. 

I. speciosa (Lind/.).—YVlowers yellow, showy, usually solitary, 
sometimes twin, very sweetly scented; sepals nearly 2in. long, 
oblong, lateral ones connate with the base of the column; petals 
slightly narrower, obtuse; middle segment of the lip oblong, 
obtuse, lateral ones broad, acute; scape purple, ift. to 1}ft. high. 
Leaves twin, sheathing at the base, narrow, ensiform. Roots 
succulent. Spring. Ceylon. Syn. Pachistoma speciosum. (Fig. 82; 
Be Mote 6 701:) 


ISABELIA. 


A monotypic genus of the tribe !’avdee, and founded by 
Rodriguez. The generic name is a complimentary one to 
H.1.H. Isabel, Comtesse d’Eu, a great patroness of Horticul- 
ture. The species /. wzrginal’s has solitary, white flowers, 
and very peculiar creeping, single-leaved, pseudo-bulbs. 
It is an epiphyte and a native of Brazil. Warm _ inter- 
mediate-house treatment is called for. 


ISOCHILUS. 


Though four or five species of the above-named genus 
of the tribe Epedendree have been described, but one, 
I. Lnearis, is met with. Robert Brown established the 
genus, which derives its name from sos, equal, and chei/os, 
a lip; in allusion to the shape of the labellum. The 
species are natives of the West Indies and _ tropical 
America. Flowers rose or red, in one row, in spike-like 
racemes, small or medium; lip free from the column, 
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contracted at the base with a slight s-like curvature. 
Stems bearing the leaves in two rows. /. /énearis requires 
warm intermediate-house treatment. 

I. linearis (2. 47.).—The flowers are purple, borne in 
short spikes, and are produced in spring. Leaves linear, 
distichous, striate, obtuse, emarginate. Stems slender, tulted. 
Tropical America. (B. R., t. 745.) 


KEFERSTEINIA (Ach). 7). This is now inciuded under 
Zygopetalum. 


LACZENA. 


Two species of epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Jenxdee, 
form this genus, which was founded by Lindley. The 
generic name is supposed to mean native of Lacedzmon ; 
it is one of the names of Helen of Troy. As, however, 
this would imply great beauty, the name cannot be said 
to be well bestowed. The species are natives of Central 
America. They are best accommodated in baskets or 
pans, and treated like Lycaste and Anguloa, to which 
genera they are closely allied. 

L. spectabilis (Z/vd/.).—Flowers  pinkish-white, dotted with 
purple, produced in May in loose pendulous spikes; sepals 
concave orbicular; petals smaller and connivent; lip three-lobed, 
the central one prolonged into a stalked spade-shaped body, 
thickly dotted. Leaves elliptic. Height 6in. | Pseudo-bulbs 
oblong. 1853. Syn. Aeineta Wrightit, (B. M., t. 6516.) 


LAELIA. 


In the introductory notes on the genus Caftleya, 
reference was made to the nearness of the relationship 
between that genus and Lelia (Lindl). The latter is 
separated into two groups, viz.: (1) all those species 
which are natives of Mexico and Guatemala, including 
albida, anceps, autumnalis, furfuracea, majalts, rUbescens, and 
superbiens ; (2) those kinds which are similar in habit and 
flowers to the Cattleyas, and of which Boothtana (lobata ), 
crispa, Dormaniana, elegans, and Perrinti, are examples. 
The genus, which is a very showy one, belongs to the tribe 
Epidendree, and the name it bears is that of a_vestal 
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virgin, its flowers being so delicately beautiful. The 
species inhabit the warmer parts of America, from Brazil 
to Mexico. 

Culture—TYhe cultural requirements of the second group 
are practically the same as recommended for Cattleyas 
generally. The first group, however, is rather more difficult 
to manage. The plants should be placed in well-drained 
pans, or in teak-wood baskets, and suspended near the 
roof-glass of the house. Very little compost is required, a 
small quantity of peat-fibre, mixed with sphagnum, being 
sufficient. The temperature during the growing season 
should be from 6o0deg. to 65deg. by day, and from 53deg. 
to 6odeg. by night; but during bright, warm weather it 
may be allowed to run up much higher than this, if only 
plenty of air and moisture be supplied. The plants should 
be examined for water twice daily in hot weather, and 
freely syringed overhead. They require little shading at 
any time. The plants must have every encouragement 
until the flowers have expanded. After the flowers have 
been removed, less water is needed ; and, finally, when the 
new pseudo-bulbs are plump and ripe, water should be 
altogether withheld, and the temperature be kept low, 
only sufficient fire heat being necessary to exclude frost. 
Some growers place such species as majalis and furfuracea 
outside and expose them to full sunshine during August 
and September. If, however, mayal’s is grown in a vinery, 
suspended in a basket, there is little difficulty in inducing 
it to flower satisfactorily. A peach-house will also answer 
the purpose equally well. 


L. acuminata (Zird/.). 


L. albida (Latem.).—A very elegant species, with oblong or 
pear-shaped pseudo-bulbs, bearing usually two strap-shaped, coria- 
ceous, dark green leaves, about 6in. long. The scape is rdft. or 
more high, and bears from three to six flowers, which are not 
large, but very fragrant and graceful; the sepals and_ petals 
are white, tinted with rose; the lip also is white, or pale pink, 
streaked in the centre with lines of yellow; the middle lobe 
is curled back. A native of the mountains of Mexico, whence 
it was introduced about 1832. It is frequently imported in 
large quantities, and is usually cheap. It flowers in November 
and December. (B. M., t. 3957.) 

Var. be//a.—F lowers flushed with rose; lip bright rose. 


A synonym of ZL. rudescens. 
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Var. Stobartiana.—Ends of sepals, petals, and lip, coloured 
bright purple. 
Var. sudphurea.—Flowers pale sulphur-yellow. 


L. anceps (LZind/.).—A larger-growing plant than Z. addida. 
The pseudo-bulbs are ovate and somewhat compressed. The 
leaves are solitary, rarely in pairs, broadly lance-shaped, shining 
green. The scape is 2ft. to 3ft. long, flattened, jointed, and 
bears from three to six flowers, 4in. across; the sepals and 
petals are nearly equal, lance-shaped, and purplish-rose, or rosy- 
lilac; the lp is funnel-shaped below, with a tongue-like front 
lobe, the colour being deep purple, shaded with rose, yellow 
in the throat, with purple streaks. There are many varieties of 
this species: they vary chiefly in the intensity of colour or 
the numbers of the flowers that are borne upon the scape, 
but all are beautiful. Z. anceps will thrive under block- or 
basket-culture. It blossoms during the months of December 
and January, at which time it is the most beautiful of all 
Orchids. Large specimens of it are remarkably handsome, 
producing as many as twenty scapes or more of fragrant flowers, 
to the rich hues of which no artist can do justice. It is a 
native of Guatemala and Mexico, and first flowered in this 
country in 1834. (B. M., t. 3804.) 

The varieties of this species are now very numerous, and it is 
difficult to do justice to it by enumerating less than the subjoined 
forms, which are still far from being complete. Good forms are 
rare, and are not to be procured readily. They are grown in 
quantity in a few collections only, owing to the fact that the 
blooms are delicate, and that they are readily injured by fog and 
dull atmospheric conditions. 

Var. a/ba.—Flowers absolutely pure white, save for a little lemon- 
yellow in the tube. This form has only once been reintroduced 
since it was shown by Mr. Bull in 1878. It is usually known as 
Bull's a/éa. Mr. Worthington, of Whalley Range, secured a plant 
in Mexico in 1893. 

Var. Amesiana.—Sepals and petals white at base, deepening 
to light purple at tips; blade of the lip deep ruby-purple ; petals 
very broad. 

Var. Amesiana Crawshayana.—This is the finest form yet Certi- 
ficated by the R. H. S., the purple of the sepals and petals being 
very dark indeed ; the lip is a deep velvety-maroon purple. 

Var. Ashworthiana.—Sepals and petals pure white, of very fine 
form; lip having a pure white anterior lobe, marked by a few 
small spots of slaty-blue, and having similarly coloured lines in 
the tube. 
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Var. Ballantineana.—This variety is scarcely distinguishable 
from L. Amesiana Crawshavana. 

Var. Barkeriana.-—The first named variety, introduced in 1836, 
was narrow, and of a uniform dark colour. Many of the later 
named varieties are properly referable to this as a colour-type, 
but are so far superior as to merit individuality. 

Var. d/anda.—Sepals and petals soft pale rose; lip deep 
amethyst-purple. 

Var. Chamberlainiana.—This and the succeeding variety are 
the largest two known. Sepals and petals rosy-purple; lip deep 
purple. The form of the flowers is superb. 

Var. Crawshayana.—-Similar to the preceding, but a_ little 
squarer in the shoulders of the petals and a little smaller in 
the lip. 

Var. Daiesont.--Whole flower pure white, save for a deep 
crimson blotch on the anterior lobe, with rose spots sometimes 
on the side lobes; the lines in the tube are similarly coloured. 
This is generally acknowledged to be the best of the white 
forms with colour on the lip. 

Var. ffardyana.—A very dark variety of almost uniform tint. 

Var. Ai/hana.—Sepals and petals pure white, of rather narrow 
form; lip having pale rose anterior and side lobes. 

Var. Ailliana rosefieldiensis.—Similar in colour to the preceding, 
but greatly in advance in form in every part of the flower. 

Var. Hollidavana.—This is rather generally identified by many 
as Sre/la and Sanderiana, but it is distinguishable from those 
varieties by its better form, being altogether more compact, and 
rounder in both flower and bulb. It is very often mistaken for 
Dawsont. Tt is very variable in its lip, the anterior lobe being 
pure white, as well as having a deep crimson blotch as in the 
originally-named form. The sepals and petals are pure white, 
while the lines in the tube are smaller than in the Samderiana 
section. 

Var. Hollidayana Craushavana.—This is the finest form. The 
flowers are of great substance and grand shape; lip very large, 
having the veins on the anterior lobe delicately pencilled with 
mauvish-purple, and having very heavy lines in the tube. 

Var. Leeana.—A pure white variety, having faint rose on the 
anterior and side lobes. 

Var. Mfrs. De B. Crawshay.—One of the darkest varieties 
known. Of an intense shining deep purple, with a large lip, 
almost as deep as in Amestana Crawshayana. 

Var. Owentiana.—As originally shown, this variety had sepals 
and petals more or less marbled with white on a rose-purple 
cround. 


3.72 
see age 
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Var. Sercivaltana.—Sepals and petals palest rose-pink, white 
at the bases; lip having all three lobes tipped bright mauve- 
purple around a white discal area. 

Var. Sanderiana.—Sepals and petals pure white; lp having a 
crimson blotch on the anterior lobe, with crimson lines in the 
tube. (Fig. 8 


Fic. 83. LELIA ANCEeS SANDERIANA 


(much reduced), 


Var. Schredere.—This is the first of the section, and generally 
called the “Amestana.” The form of the flower, though small, 
is superb. The colours are similar to those in -4messana Cravw- 
shavana, but if anything a litde more pronounced. 

T 
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Var. Schraderiana.—Flower pure white, save for the crimson 
lines in the tube. The form is grand, and like Dawson? in the 
best varieties. The anterior lobe of the lip is very large and 
oblong, and the junctions of it and the side lobes overlap, thereby 
differing from any other anceps variety. 

Var. Sve//a.—This is of the same description as Sanderiana, except 
that the lip is pure white, having only the crimson lines in the 
tube. As these two varieties grow together it happens that many 
plants are “tinted-lipped Stellas” and “ pale-lipped Sanderianas,” 
but Sve//a is larger and finer in the petals. 

Var. Vertchiana.—Sepals and petals almost pure white; the 
anterior lobe of the lip is deep slaty-blue, with similar lines in 
the tube. 

Var. waddonensis.—This can best be described as a very grandly 
formed Holidavana, with a pure white lip, like Schrederiana 
(without the overlap at the junctions), and with two very pale 
slaty-blue lines on each side of the keel. It is as large but of 
not quite the same form as Schraderiana. (Fig. 84.) 

Var. IVilliamsiana.—Whole flower pure white, except for the 
lines in the tube, which are extremely deep brown-purple, and 
when freshly open appear almost black. In form it is narrower 
than Sve//a, for which it is often mistaken. 


L. autumnalis (Zvd/.).—Although to some extent re- 
sembling Z. anceps, this species is abundantly distinct. The 
pseudo-bulbs are ovate, ribbed, tapering to the apex, 6in. long, 
and bear two, or sometimes three, leaves, which are lance-shaped, 
6in. long, and bright green. The scape is 2ft. or more high, 
rather stout, three- to six-flowered; the sepals and petals are 
oblong-lanceolate, waved at the edges, both being of a beautiful 
rose-purple; the lip is three-lobed, rosy-white, with a yellow 
centre and purple apex. This and its varieties take rank with 
the most select of all Lelias. They grow and flower freely 
under the treatment advised for the Mexican species. The 
fragrant and lasting flowers are of exceptional value owing to 
their expanding in October and November. In Mexico this 
Orchid is known as the “All Saints’ Flower.” Introduced in 
1836. (B. M., t. 3817.) 

Var. a/ba has pure white flowers. 

Var. atrorubens.—Flowers very large, deep crimson, — paler 
towards the centre. 


L. Boothiana (Acid. f.).—A robust plant. Pseudo-bulbs, 
spindle-shaped, compressed, about 6in. long, one-leaved. Leaf 
8in. to roin. long, leathery. Scapes two- to five-flowered ; flowers 
5in. across ; sepals narrow, with reflexed margins; petals broad, 
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wavy, with crisped margins; lip folding at the sides, spreading 
and curved in front, wavy at the margin, and coloured rich 
purple, with lilac veins, the rest of the flower being rosy-lilac. 
A handsome-flowered kind, thriving under the treatment recom- 
mended for Cattleyas, with the addition of all the sunlight 
possible all the year round, otherwise the flowers are apt to fail. 


% 


Fic. 84. FLOWER OF L4eLIA ANCEPS WADDONENSIS 


(3 nat. size). 


It blossoms in April and May. Introduced in 1847 from Rio 
de Janeiro, where it grows high upon bare rocks that are washed 
by the ocean below, and where it is fully exposed to the sun 
from morning till night. Syns. L. lobata and Cattleya lobata. 
(Rev. Hort., 1874, p. 33-) 

T 2 
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L. cinnabarina (atem.).—A_ graceful Orchid, in which the 
pseudo-bulbs are narrow, swollen at the base, or flask-shaped, 
dark green, Gin. to 1oin. long, bearing usually a single erect, 
dark green leaf of the same length. ‘he scape is erect, 15in. 
to 2o0in. long, and many-flowered; the sepals and petals are 
narrow, and, as well as the lip, of a deep red-orange colour, 
to which the species owes its name. Each flower is about 2din 
across. Pot-culture suits this species best. It blossoms during 
spring and early summer, the flowers lasting about six weeks. 
It is a most ornamental plant, and is easily grown and flowered 
under ordinary Cattleya treatment. Brazil, 1836. (B. M., t. 4302.) 


L. crispa (Achd. f.).—An old, easily-grown, ornamental species, 
interesting on account of its being one of the parents of some 
of the best garden hybrids. It has stout, clavate pseudo-bulbs, 
from 7in. to toin. long, flattened, furrowed, and one-leaved. 
The leaf is stout, ift. long, rounded at the apex. The spike 
bears from four to seven flowers, which are about Sin. across ; 
sepals white, lanceolate, 3in. long; petals broader, white, wavy 
and crisped along the margins; lip three-lobed, the side lobes 
folding over the column, white outside, yellow and purple inside, 
and the front lobe oblong, wavy, pointed, and coloured amethyst- 
purple, with veins of a deeper shade; there is also a blotch of 
purple in the throat. This species was one of the first intro- 
duced, having been cultivated at Chiswick in 1826, whither it 
was sent from Rio de Janeiro by Sir Henry Chamberlain. It 
blossoms in early autumn. Syn. Catfleva crispa. (B. M., t. 3912.) 


L. Dayana (Rchd. f.).—A variety of LZ. pumila. 


L. Digbyana (Senth.).—This remarkable plant was until 
recently known as Srassavola Digbyana. It has short, com- 
pressed, sheathed, oneleaved pseudo-bulbs, and_ thick, fleshy, 
grey-green leaves, 6in. long. Flowers borne singly on each 
pseudo-bulb, 5in. across; sepals and petals equal, narrow, pale 
yellow; hp heart-shaped, the sides folding, the margin fimbriated, 
colour cream-white. The flowers are produced in July and 
August. When growing, this plant should be placed near the 
roof-glass in a stove, and be ripened and rested in an in- 


ermediate-house. Introduced — from Honduras in 1846. 
L. Dighvana has proved one of the most useful parents for 
hybridisation purposes. Its offspring are much sought after 


at the present time. (Fig. 85; B. M., t. 4474.) 


L. Dormaniana (cfd. f.).—A small species, the pseudo-bulbs 
being no thicker than a goose-quill, about gin. high, the base 
swollen. Leaves two or three, about gin. long. Flowers in 


to 
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spikes of three or more, each 3in. across; sepals and petals 
similar, narrow, olive-brown, veined with purple; side lobes of 
lip pale purple, the front lobe short, deep purple. A dusky- 
flowered little plant, which was introduced from Brazil in 1879. 
It requires ordinary Cattleya treatment, and flowers in spring. 
By some botanists this is known as Cadtleva Dormaniana. 

L. elegans (Ach). f.). A synonym of Lelio-Cattleva elegans. 

L. flava (Zind?.).—A rare and pretty species, with cylindrical 
pseudo-bulbs, similar to Z. cnnabarina in general habit, but 


Fic. 85.—FLOWER OF L-ELTA DIGBYANA 


(much reduced). 


usually shorter. Peduncles erect, ft. to t3ft. long, three- to 
nine-flowered ; sepals and petals simular, lance-shaped, and falcate; 
lip narrow, recurved, and crisped at the edge; the colour of the 
whole flower is a uniform golden-yellow. Introduced from 
Brazil in 1839. Its cultural requirements are similar to those 
for Cattleyas. The flowers are developed in late autumn. (B.R., 
1842, t. 62.) ; 

L. furfuracea (Zind/.).—Pseudo-bulbs and habit as in 
LZ. autumnalis, but smaller. Peduncles 6in. long, bearing one, 
two, or three flowers, each being sin. across ; petals broader 
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than the sepals, pale purple; side lobes of lip rounded; front 
lobe oblong, bright purple. This is not easily kept in health, 
rarely lasting more than four years under cultivation. Being a 
native of Oaxaca, in Mexico, it requires the treatment recom- 
mended above for the Mexican species. It flowers in autumn. 
Introduced in 1838. (B. M., t. 3810.) 

L. grandis (Zind/.).—A remarkable species, and one that 
is rarely met with. Pseudo-bulbs as in Ca/¢/eva, one-leaved, the 
leaf 8in. to roin. long. Peduncles erect, three- to five-flowered ; 
flowers 4in. across; petals broader than the sepals, both wavy 
and spreading, and coloured tawny-yellow; lip tube-shaped at 
base, white on the sides, the front lobe rounded, white, veined 
with purple. Introduced from Brazil in 1849. The cultural 
requirements of this species can only be supplied in a hot, 
moist stove during the growing season (May to August), and in 
an intermediate-house for the resting season. The flowers are 
produced in spring. (B. M., t. 5553.) 

L. harpophylla (&cxé. /.).—In this distinct plant the pseudo- 
bulbs are very slender, tufted, erect, 1ft. or more high, and 
one-leaved. Leaf narrow, pointed, 6in. to 8in. long. Peduncles 
from four- to seven-flowered ; flowers about 3in. across; sepals 
and petals equal, narrow, spreading, star-like ; lip small, the sides 
folding, the front curling right back, and crisped on the margin ; 
colour of the whole flower a bright cinnabar-red, with a whitish 
margin to the lip. The blossoms are produced in April and 
May. ‘This is an easily-managed plant, as it grows freely in a 
warm greenhouse, and rarely fails to flower profusely. It is one 
of the brightest and most attractive of all Orchids when in 
blossom. Introduced from Bahia in 1865, and not again till 
about 1883. 

L. Jongheana (fchd. f).— A distinct, pretty species. 
Pseudo-bulbs egg-shaped, compressed, 2in. long, one-leaved. Leaf 
4in. long, erect. Peduncle as long as the leaves, one-flowered ; 
flowers sin. across, flat, rose-purple; petals broader than the 
sepals, lance-shaped; lip oblong, with triangular side lobes, 
the front lobe rounded, the margin crisped, yellow and white 
in the throat. Flowering season, March or April. Introduced 
from Brazil in 1854. (B. M., t. 6038.) 

L. lobata (Veitch).—A synonym of ZL. Boothiana. 


L, majalis (Zind/.).—A dwarf-growing plant, succeeding best 
when grown upon a block; it ranks amongst the most beautiful 
of the genus, and is called in its native country “Flor de Majo,” 
or May Flower, in allusion to its season of flowering. The 
pseudo-bulbs are clustered, egg-shaped, pale green, wrinkled when 
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old, bearing usually a single leaf, 6in. long. The scape bears a 
single large flower, 6in. across; the sepals are lance-shaped ; 
the petals are broad, soft rose in colour; the lip is very large, 
rose-lilac, streaked and dotted with purple. It blossoms during 
the early summer, but is somewhat difficult to flower. It suas 
discovered and roughly figured by Hernandez as long ago as 
1615; he gives its native name as “ Chichilitic Tepetlavhxochitl | 
For cultural details, see the introductory matter to the genus. 
Mexico, about 1838. (Fig. 86; B. M,, t. 5667.) . 


Fic. 86. FLOWER OF LA#LIA MAJALIS 


(much reduced). 


L. monophylla (V. £. &r.).—The smallest ot all Leelias, 
the whole plant being scarcely 6in. high, and the flowers less 
than 2in. across. Nevertheless it is a charming little Orchid. 
The pseudo-bulbs are scarcely thicker than a_ knitting-needle, 
3in. to gin. long. Leaves 2in. long. Scape as long as the leaf, 
one-owered; flower vivid orange-scarlet, with a purple, eye- 
like anther-cap; sepals and petals similar; lip very small. 
Known in a wild state only in Jamaica, at an elevation of 
soooft., whence it was introduced to Kew, and flowered in 
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1882. It thrives best when planted in a small pan, and 
suspended near the glass with the Odontoglossums, or in an 
ordinary cool intermediate-house. It blossoms in autumn. 
(B. M., t. 6683.) 


L. peduncularis (Zind/.).—A synonym of L. rudescens. 


L. Perrinii (Zrxd/.).—An elegant, autumn-flowering species. 
The pseudo-bulbs are stout, 6in. to gin. high, coinpressed, and 
bear each a single dark green leaf of the same length. The 
scape is erect, bearing from three to six flowers, which are sin. 
across and curiously flattened; the sepals and petals are rosy- 
purple, tipped with purplish-magenta, and the lip is pale purple 
on the small side lobes; the front lobe is reflexed, pointed, 
rich purple, with a yellow blotch in the throat. Brazil. (B. M., 
te Bg 113) 

Var. mvea (sometimes called a/éa).—Flowers white, slightly 
tinged with yellow on the disk of the lip. 


L. prestans (Reh). f.).—A variety of LZ. pumila, but by some 
regarded as of specific rank. 


L, pumila (Acx2d. f.).—A dwarf, compact-growing species. 
Pseudo-bulbs thin, round, 2in. to 3in. long, one-leaved. Leaf 
oblong, the same length as the pseudo-bulbs. Peduncles short, 
one-flowered; flowers gin. across; sepals lance-shaped; petals 
ovate, tin. broad; lip folding over at the sides, spreading in 
front, where it is rin. across; colour of whole flower rose-purple ; 
front of lip maroon-purple, paler in the centre of the middle 
lobe; throat with three to five parallel ridges. The flowers are 
developed in September or October, and remain good two weeks 
or more. Introduced from Brazil in 1838. Syns. Caféeva 
margtnata, and C. Pineltt. (B. M., t. 3656.) This species 
should be cultivated in shallow pans or teak baskets, which 
should be partly filled with drainage, the remainder consisting 
of peat-fbre and a little sphagnum. During the growing season 
the plants should have plenty of water, and at all times the 
compost should be kept moist. The best position is near the 
roof-glass In a warm, moist, intermediate-house. 

Var. Davana has a dark purplish border, and darker veins. 

Var. prestans bas larger and more highly coloured flowers, 
and broader sepals and petals. (B. M., t. 5498.) 


L, purpurata (Zind/).—One of the grandest Lelias in 
cultivation. It is a robust-growing plant, producing large, spindle- 
shaped, compressed pseudo-bulbs, each bearing a broad, leathery, 
dark green leaf 1ft. or more iong. The scape is erect, and from 
three- to seven-flowered; the flowers are very large, sometimes 
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as much as Sin. in diameter, the sepals and petals being narrow 
at the base, broader in the upper half, white, tinted and streaked 
with rose-purple : the lip is also very large, sometimes as much 
as jin. in length, broad, and spreading in front, the margin 
being crisped; the colour is rich purple, veined with a deeper 
shade, the throat being pale yellow, with purple lines. The plant 
flowers during the spring and early summer, and is a native of 
Southern Brazil. (P. F. G., iii, 96.) 

Var. Srvstana.—Sepals and petals tinged with rose-lilac; lip 
deep purple. 

Var. Russelliana.—Sepals and petals white, tinted with lilac; 
lip rose-lilac, with veins of purple. 

Var. Schredert.—Sepals and petals white; front of lip mauve- 
purple, bordered with white. 


L. rubescens (Zind/.).—A small plant, with compressed, 
ovoid pseudo-bulbs, rin. to 2in. long, one-leaved. Leaf oblong, 
4in. in length, leathery. Scape slender, 1ft. long, jointed, four- to 
seven-flowered; flowers 23in. across, full; petals and_ sepals 
nearly equal, white or rose-lilac; lip short, with a rather large 
front lobe, which is lilac, with a blotch of purple in the throat. 
A native of Southern Mexico and Guatemala. Introduced in 
1840. It flowers in November and December, and should be 
cultivated as advised for the Mexican species. Syns. Z. acuminata 
and L. peduncularis. (B. M., tt. 4099 and 4905). 

Var. a/éa.—Flowers white, with a yellow blotch on lip. 

Var. vosea.—Flowers mauve ; lip blotched with maroon. 


L. superbiens (Zrzd/.).—This fine, strong-growing species 
has pseudo-bulbs r1ft. or more long, and stout, bearing thick 
and leathery rather light green leaves as long as the pseudo- 
bulbs. The spike attains a height of about sft, bearing 
from ten to twenty flowers near the apex; these are 6in. 
across; the sepals and petals are similar, coloured rich rose, and 
tinged with lilac; the lip is deep crimson-purple, striped with 
yellow. This species blossoms during the winter months. It was 
introduced from Guatemala about 184o. Mr. G. Ure Skinner, 
who was the first to discover it, says he found it growing on 
rocks. Some of the plants had pseudo-bulbs 22in. long, and 
flower-stems 4yds. in length, bearing twenty flowers or more 
each. (B. M., t. 4090.) 


L. tenebrosa (Ao/fe).—A most distinct and easily-grown 
species. Sepals and petals coppery-bronze; lip purple, of a 
lighter shade at the margin, darker in the throat, and having a 
dark blotch on either side of the disk. Introduced from Bahia 
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in 1891. There are several named varieties the most prominent 
and distinct of these being the Walton Grange variety. 

L. xanthina (Z7va/.).—A_ second-rate species, with the habit 
of a Cattleya Trianet, and flowers 3in. across, their colour being 
buff-yellow except the front of the lip, which is white, streaked 
with crimson-purple. A native of Brazil, whence it was introduced 
in 1858. (B. M., t. 5144.) 

Leelias, like the closely-allied Cattleyas, have lent them- 
selves readily to the skill of the hybridist, with the result 
that many charming plants have been produced. Appended 
is a list of all those recorded, with their parents, to 
date. Many of the hybrids that were originally described 
as Leelias have now been removed, and are classed under 
the name of Lelio-Cattleya. 


GARDEN FTIYBRIDS. 


IEE 4 1a Ao pacer ws anceps and pumila (Ingram). 

LEIS EUS ek sricinncesce heey ake harpophylla and purpurata (Douglas). 
CUNNA-BVOSA oo eee eee cinnabarina and tenebrosa (Charlesworth). 
CUM ortn cess ea ehonses errint and pumila (Veitch). 

Se sa air cain ada: cinnabarina and glauca (Veitch). 
Of Rae cinnabarina and harpophvlla (Charlesworth). 
LUTE PK ih Poet cat, Dayana and purpurata (Keeling). 
Digbyano-purpurata ,, purpurata and Digbyana (Veitch). 

LE UISSON a aia orate anceps and purpurata (Veitch). 
LEULEI PO ek aiaia isis ene Dayana and crispa (Veitch). 

PTO ch ogre os meh pl anicet his tenebrosa and pumila (Miller). 

TESCO UTS EH wd alike oie oe Syn. furvenilis. 

WORE goes oe ed clunabarina and Pilcheri (Veitch). 
SOIT ie an eae Coke Syn. Luterpe. 

GTAUESIGR sei OS Lie ye ah Syn. Luterpe. 

ALENT Ga obec ek eee Dighyana and tenebrosa (Maron). 
PITS roe Picgiaies One flava and cinnabarina (Veitch). 

LOUIS iis cS hi tenebrosa and Dayana (Charlesworth). 
Yauenilis ed owe oe Perrintt and pumila (Bleu). 

DOLONE eae weirs os cinnabarina and purpurata (Veitch.) 
LUCY LAGAN oe en purpurata and Perrinié (Ingram). 
MOS OUD aise os reevoa Seta Sya. dilacina (nat. hyb.). 

Wrs. VW. Gratrix 2... cinnabarina and Digbyana (Veitch). 
ENGHTESIS, Bie en anceps and superbiens (Crawshay). 
WIOT ESET oo ey ee ne pumila and tenebrosa (Maron). 

2 ae ee crispa and vanthina (Veitch). 

2 sent eee autumnalts and purpurata (Veitch). 
ODETTE 265 ooh Davina and xanthina (Sander). 

EEC UNCER ae font fe Relay purpurata and lencbrosa (Veitch). 
PUGET ENR hi ANG Ae » Syn. /dacina (nat. hyb.). 

PUlCRET PUNE: cos 05 oan Boothiana and purpurata (Sander). 
purpurato-grandis ..., purpurata and grandis (Mantin). 
DPEECOUGHE 6 an us grandts and ctnnabarina (Ragot). 
DRTC Se oo oa noe crispa and purpurata Cngram). ‘ 


PLU a ee), tm hv sac asl Ae Syn. Latona, 
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NATURAL Hyprips. 
COLETTE ae aR SE crispa and PBoothiana. 
Crawshavana ........ autumnalis and albida. 
Lvermanianad .......6 mayalts and albida. 
FUROR ORI 5, oo oa gone se albida and anceps Sanderiana. 
GOUMAATION sescccccse ise autumnalis and anceps. 
D1 ie EE pumila and unrecorded, 
LOUCODUET- Osis iiccrasescier ass furfuracea and albida. 
VULAGUIG eich iiicade ieeniren cs crispa and Perrintt, 
LTNALEV ONG: Bscsudiselicassts See Brasso=Cattleya Lindleyana. 
POPPRY TILES Mics aia si pumila and Dormaniana. 
DEMUSUD 35 nde Nacte Mists a 359 Surfuracea and mayalis, 
yatta a. a5 ed6% 84% crispa and Boothiana. 


LAZLIO-CATTLEYA. 


Rolfe’s name for the bi-generic hybrids derived from the 
intercrossing of the two genera Ca¢tleya and Lelia. The 
cultural requirements are the same as those recommended 
for Cattleyas. 


HYBRIDS. 
ACTS st stiiasetaterotetretes L. tenebrosa and C. Mendellit (Miller). 
AG? wacviessivveass seeeeee SYn. Jardelli (Leemann). 
Admiral Dewey ..... . C. Warnerit and £.-C. Schilleriana (Maron). 
Adolphus ....... weee. L. cinnabarina and C. Aclandi@ (Paynter . 
LA ONES ss Se eer wee. LC. Schilleriana and L.-C. callistoglossa (Keeling). 


Alberti .ovcieceeecee. Le purpurata and C. velutina (Linden). 
Alcides .........0.0.. Syn. Berthe Fournier. 


Amazone ..... weeeeee Cy maxima and L. purpurata (Ingram). 
PAWORUUE Soaked RE Ex . Ci intermedia and L. cinnabarina (Gratrix). 

A IMESIGHG si oisiincas ald dese . Co maxima and L. crispa (Veitch). 

LYLE “5 eiciis iaies oss avalos C. Loddigestd and L. Perrinti (Bleu). 
ANATOOHG eens ae C. bicolor and L.-C. Schilleriana (Maron). 

ARE BONE oid awk ok br Syn. L.-C. purpurato-Schilleriana. 
Antimachus C. Warscewiczi and L.-C. Dominiana (Leemann). 
APMP ODUM ic sieviala ore 6 C. Mendellit and L. purpurata (Lee). 
APOWONIG ivi eer we. L. purpurata and C. Dowitana aurea (Douglas). 
APHOLAIANE: pesos saan Syn. eximia. 

AITOURIGIED dice Pe ela C. luteola and L. Dormaniana (Dorman). 
Ascania srevesess Cy Zrianei and 1, xanthine (Veitch). 

PA UKOU aii cutee wee. C. Loddigesit and L. Dayana (Veitch). 


Aylingit Parentage unrecorded (Hollington). 

Baroness Schroder ..., C. Trianei and L. Fongheana (Baron Schroeder). 
Behrvenstand........08 L.-C. Schilleriana and C. Loddigesii (Sander). 
belairensis heateuceass L. autumnalis and C, Bowringiana (Mantin). 
DEUAD Ee ere aa es L. purpurata and C. labiata vera (Veitch). 
Berth.) 6:06 weeeeee L. grandis and C. Schrader@ (R. H. Measures). 
Berthe Fournier ...... L.-C. elegans and C. aurea (Maron), 

Bertie Warberton ..., Syn. Canhamiana. 

DICSSETISUS ice tedious . Syn. Aurora. 

bletchleyensts ....... . L. tenebrosa and C. MWarscewicz (Leon). 


POLEMID cre itn name ils Syn. C. G. Roebling. 


iva) 


i ORCHIDS 


Leelio-Cattleya. 
Bowrt-albida ........ C. Bowringiana and L, albida (Orpet). 
Powringiano - blessensis C. Bowringiana and L.-C. blessensis (Maron). 
broonifieldiensts vo... Syn. Jig j 


DBE W OIE a 8 ince tate hes C. Gaskelliana and L. crispa (Cookson). 
Prymeriana .. L.-C. amanda and C. MWarscewicsit (Brymer. 
COLUSLO RIDES: “aie. Ad oin L. purpurata and C. MWarscews-si (Veitch). 

CQO CHOSSE 2.8 ooo es ts Clabiataveraand L. Boothiana or L.crispa \ Veitch). 
Canhanl@ wie... Syn. Canhamiana. 

Canhamiana ........ L. purpurata and C. VVossie@ (Veitch). 

CODD OU tach Aves ett x ahs L. ctrnabarina and C. MWarscewicst (Cappe). 


Captain Law-Schoficld Syn. Canhamiana. 


Fic. 87. Flower or L-eiio-CATrLEYA DOoMINIANA 


(much reduced). 


Caplatit. SEO eek cae Syn. Schutseriana. 
CORBATATE i ei lctnunne C. Loddigesti and L.-C. elegans (Veitch). 
COSSUOPE 2 isreuhuseiatisnactie L. pumila and L£ -C. exoniensts (Veitch). 


AC. elegans Turnerti and C2 maxtina (Ingram). 
L.cinnabarinaand C. Dowiana aurea (Charlesworth). 
L. superbiens and C. .VWoss‘@ (Low and Sander). 
GUCEIO> hc a Ackea st » Cointermedia and L.-C. elegans Turnerié (Ingram). 
CLO PONENSS 424 22nd L.-C. elegans and C. Derimaniana {Low}. 

Clive syn. Jreramid (Cookson). 

Clonia C. Warscewicsit and £.-C. elegans Turnerti (Veitch). 


LALIO-CAT1 


4 FANNY LEON. 


fortuna 
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CUES eae auistsawicte AA C. Dowiana aurea and L. Euterpe (Gravesic) 
(Sander). 

COUR EHIGHE 5 oi daceaek L-C. Arnoldiana and C. Doavana aurea (Sander). 

corbellensts oo occeees SYN. Aurora. 

Cornelia .i...e...... Le pumila and C. labiata (Veitch). 

CHORES ES cr reva cusis Seats L. cinnabarina and C. dabiata (Veitch). 

LASTEST ONTED 6 ecg hve C. Larrisoné and L. tenebrosa (Cranstoun). 

CYB ELE oan cas BAtlas Le. Schilleriana and C. Trianei (Veitch). 

CUP eI tera iatece Becerra L. purpurata and C. forbestd (Cypter). 

HITEC eck Nia kde L. purpurata and C. rian (Veitch). 

DA PT HC rae es oni, syn. Wiss Harris. 

DENA <i Ge ete ee L. Perrinti and ©. Dowiana aurea (Veitch). 

MOHTS BL. csi a eee een oe Syn. Horniana. 

CECONIONISISI AS, ere) areas L. crispa and C. guttata (Veitch). 

LIIOIES Una deine tts de des CL Skunnert and L. purpurata, 

LQ UIT le Aik neck Sener L. Perrinti and £.-C. elegans Turnerti (Ingram). 


C. Skinner’ and L. tenebrosa (Rothschild). 
. L. Dighvana and ©. JWJendelliy (Maron). 
L. Digbvana and C. .Vossr@ (Veitch). 
C. Triane@? and L. Dighvana (Veitch). 
L. cinnabarina and C. guttata Leopoldtd (Charles- 


worth). 
Dominiana (Fig. 87) .. L. purpurata and C. Dowrana (Veitch). 
PDD A ia macnn tant Ade C. Schredere and L. Hippolvta Phebe (Charles- 
worth). 
LDORIS doestnca sateen oh Ace L. harpophvlla and C. Triana. 
LDS Sc DICE bee ero C. Trianei and L£.-C. elegans (Sander). 
Duchess of Vork...... syn. Bryan, 
Duke of York ........ L.-C. elegans and C, Brvmeriana (Sander). 
Dupaliang: sos e38 L. purpurata and C, Luddemanniana (Maron). 
Edouard Andre ...... Syn. Canhamiana. 
PH BEUI DN A sacectintc ed ea docs C. Perevvaliana and L. purpurata (Ingram). 
TEU AS ithe ts ava eh aay hee L. grandis and C. intermedia (Thornton). 


Hilstead: Gey. oi ky tes C. bicolor and L. xanthina (Ingram). 
Empress of India .... Syn. Dominiana. 


TOPICA 05 5p scesiae wes L, pumila and C. Warseewicsii (Veitch). 

LEITICSTIE hive dessin mela C. Perctvaliana and L. flava (Maron). 

PPA OEE «os in ds C. Gaskelliana and L. Boothiana — (lobata) 
(Paynter). 

TEWUM ORES mperasteore 2 ices Syn. Aphrodite. 

TEU ah ator cakes C. Trian@i and L, mazal/s (Veitch). 

DEMON oo 8 65g enn bk L, Davana and C. Gaskelliana (Veitch). 

LUPNTFOSUNE oc oes 45 L. Dayana and C. Marscewicst (Veitch). 

CIPD: deat oka eerie Eh C. Warner’ and L, purpurata (Veitch). 

exontensis (Fig. 88).... C. Mossie@ and L. crispa (Veitch). 


C. labiata and L.-C. exontensis (Leon). 

L. purpurata and C. Schradere (Ingram). 

C. Loddigesti and L.-C. exoniensts (Veitch). 

L. crispaand C. Schilleriana ( v eitch). 

L. Dormaniana and C. Lowringiana (Ingram). 

Syn. G.S. all. 

i dtsdiccor sian toes Syn. Wiss Harris. 

Frederick Boyle ...... C. Trian@i and L. anceps (Sander). 

Galatea ‘ C. granulosa Schopfeldiana and £, Dayana (Charles- 
worth). 

GABE eae Ap ic iis heed Syn, dndreana. 


fanny Leon 
fascinator 
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GOMGS hues waa s 3 L.-C. Schilleriana and L, xanthina (Dubel). 
General French ...... Syn. Harnhamensis. 

US GUE 5 ssc ssceicehgaehe L. harpophylla and C. guttata Prinzii, 
LGAYS sista eae natods C. Harrisone and L. cinnabarina. 
Grogane® oo... cece ne L£. Dayana and C, Harrisone (Grogan). 
GES BOUL keith iiats L. cinnabarina and C. Schrédere (Veitch). 
TLONUMOUE 6 ccs aecn cass C. bicolor and L. Dayana (Muller). 


Fic. 88. FLoweER or La:LIo-CATTLEYA EXONIENSIS 


(Z nat. size). 


LLG ONALAIE csc L. tenebrosa and C. Hardyana (Charlesworth), 
Harrisone-prestans .. C. Harrisone and L. pumila (Low). 

Ffaywardiana ........ Syn. ippolyta. 

ELNE wa ahha ee be L£. cinnabarina and C. Schilleriana (Charlesworth). 
flenry Greenwood .... LC. Schilleriana and C. fTardyana (Maron). 
FLOR GD testi hn pat ae ayes lee L.-C. elegans Turnerti and C. Gaskelliana (Low). 


LTerman Folmes ...... Syn. purpurato-Schilleriana (Holmes). 
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LLCPINIONE cio wivinch alae eae 
UL OR OME: ie ala careicomeihs 
TEOMA sie ie take den a aie 
AighburvenstS .....6.. 
LLDPE oo acetic 
Hod gRinson@ ........ 
TT OMOH ES a8 Bsa in esGs0s 
Hon, Mrs. As 

florniana 
LOLS CUD areact Fira Sarat ake 
FLV CANO sesconacdaunionteiy 
Lbera 


BLEESEF IS of NS bie 88 
Lmperatrice de Russte.. 
Ingramit 
TNOiD Sosa See ON 
intermedio-cinnabarina 
intermedto-flava 
Isabella... 
Isis 
Lssy 


LG OULLILOS. scesecls eee Su 
GAMEL . Paccrrsgsean ip xndaajncs 
Fosephine 
FUN ew cciiavn siperdonneasets 
Kranzlinit 


Lady DMC as a ares 


Lady Rothschild...... 
Lady Wigan 
La France 

La Fresnase 
LOUCE SUD: 15 hte vitteicayacioer nae 
leucoglossd 6... eevee 
Lily Measures 
Lucastana 
Lucia 
Fe ss gemenar ree age a tee ee 
Ludovict 
luminosa 


sfadame 
Fournier 
NASHEL «668 a5 ees 


Major-General Baden- 


Powell 
Mardellit 
Jarica 
Marie Speransky 
JJarriottiana 


WVarguerite 


C. Luddemanniana and L. Perrinit (Veitch). 

O'Brientana and L.-C. elegans Lurnerit 
(Peeters). 

Syn. dletchlevensis. 

C. Lawrenceana and L. cinnabarina (Chamberlain). 

L. cinnabarina and C. Afossie (Veitch). 

L. harpophylla and C. .\ossi@ (Hodgkinson). 

L. Perrinti and C. Percivaliana (Maron). 

L. xanthina and C, Gaskelliana (Sander), 

L. purpurata and L.-C. elegans (Horn). 

Syn. Diana (Hurst). 

L. purpurata and C. Lawrenceana (Veitch). 

L.-C, bella and L. cinnabarina (Veitch). 

C. Bowringiana and L.-C. Dominiana langleyensis 

(Veitch). : 

Syn. £picasta (Ingram). 

Syn. Dighvano-Vendellit. 

L. Davana and C, Dowiana aurea (Ingram). 

Syn. Cassandra. 

Syn. lmelia (Charlesworth). 

C. intermedia and L. flava (Maron). 

Syn. Laseinator. 

L. pumila and C. AJastersoni@ (Veitch). 

L. tenebrosaand. guttata Leopold i ( Charlesworth). 
L.-C. cailistoglossa and L. tenebrosa (Charlesworth). 
Syn. Aphrodite. 

Syn. Aurora. 

L. purpurata and C. chocoénsis (Chamberlain). 

C. Mosse and L. majalis (Cookson). 

C. Mossie Wagnerii and L£.-C. elegans prasiata 
(Sander). 

cinnabarina and C. granulosa Schofieldiana 
(Miller). 

L. Perrinti and C. Warscewicstd (Veitch). 

Syn. Canhamiana. 

L. tenebrosa and C. bicolor (Mantin). 

C. guttata Leopoldii and L.-C, elegans (Doin). 

C. bicolor and L. harpophylla (Veitch). 

L.-C, Fausta and C, Loddigestt (Veitch). 

L.-C, Arnoldiana and L.-C. Gottoiana (Sander). 

C. labiata and L. tenebrosa (Maron). 

C. Mendellii and L. cinnabarina (Clarke). 

L.-C, elegans and C, Dowiana (Veitch). 

Syn. Avanclini?, 

L. tenebrosa and C, Dewiana aurea (Charlesworth). 
C. Harrisone and L. harpophylla (Charlesworth). 

Trianei and L. tenebrosa (Leon). 


Ls 


L. Dighyana and C. labiata (Maron). 
L. tenebrosaand C. granulosa Schofieldiana (Peeters). 


L. tenebrosa and C, Lawrenceana (Hye). 
C, Luddemanniana and L.-C, elegans (Veitch). 
L. cinnabarinaand C, guttata Prinsit (Young). 


. L, purpurata and C. Skinnerté (Leemann). 


L. flava and C. Skinnerit (Marriott). 
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LGHALITOLE setae ory elke 5 C. Wosst@ and L£. tenebrosa (Maron). 
ALASSAN GANA co ccvues L, tenebrosa and C. Schilleriana (Peeters). 
TWLCSS LM CTTSIS. sa se hes L. crispa and C. Triane? (Chamberlain). 
Mauve Queen o....605 C. Warnerti and L£. erispa (Cowper). 
SLAVIA UES ok ona sake L. Dayana and C. dolosa (Sander). 
DELEON esa leicdat an wh L. Davana and C. Lowringiana (Ingram). 
CV AR ULE cc ae Re L. Perrinit and ©, Lawrenceana (Ingram). 
MLS Se TUT Sco l bcs bnncis-nh C. Mossi@ and L.-C. Schitlleriana (Harris). 
Ales: Birkbeck x4 eee L. purpurataand L.-C. callistoglossa (Wigan). 
WY eS se AL AT OI ars, At ce C. Marscewiesit and L. Digbvana (Muron). 
ALLEL IU Ss a ys sina 55 C. granulosa and L, crispa (\Xollison). 
lyra REMC Rate niet Deh C. Trianei and L. flava (Veitch). 

Neplend icrecn awh ei es CU. Wosste and £.-C. Amesiana (Veitch) 
POD LPO on BE Syn. velutino-elegans. 

PPTL we, Oe patie: LL. glauca and C. tntermedia (Maron). 
LOTFI oo occa 8s Syn. /agramtt 

NOU oy ahaa oes L. Dazvana and L.-C. elegans (Veitch). 
UNAS Cp HR nccaseaiscesmegene spine L.crispa and C. MWarscewicsit (Veitch). 
ROLLE LOS at dof oh ered A C. eldorado and L. xanthina (Ingram). 

DU BOLIRIOSISS SENSE Mo uccions L. pumila and C. Levpoldi (Mantin). 
ODIO We Sin soeaveesncoti she Syn. /Vvresras (Charlesworth). 

OPM ps kd uchad teint L. xanthina and C. Dewtana aurea (Veitch), 
CPP RTIOER cca meee L. glauca and C Trian@i alba (Veitch). 

OSM DE a ican aR aches Lo har pophylla and C. Leopoldit ieee 
OER UL OS ls rotenone an Syn. Charles Darwin (Ingram). 

Our Queen .. Syn. C. G. Roebling. 

TRUS. sto slant reaniessonenencie L. crispa and C. Dowdtana (Veitch). 
PROTUS UU OL Sie sth neice ba Syn. eximia (Hye). 

EO SOLUS Boreaton seein tes C. Bowringiana and L, pumila (Veitch). 
Pe Slee tee Svn. Galatea. 

PHULGriCRCAUA ssisssscitbcicess C. dclandi@ and L.-C. elegans (Veitch). 
PRUE. siearieee to vera direc mae ip polvta (Cookson). 

EMI VIO ie ey teararimie ances Marscewrestt and L. xanthina (Veitch). 
PUSAN As hed Rae terien L. crispa and C, eldorado (Vei eh). 

PP OTNALU EE Fels le even ches iaaeen L.-C. Schilleriana and C. Mendellit (Brymer). 

prestans bicolor ...... L. prestans and C. bicolor (Lawrence). 

PPR GIONS erssnesenann oe Syn. Horniana. 

PMOSCDUIUE onsteeesi tee tenstive L. Dayana and C. velutina (Veitch). 


purpurato-Aclandia .. L. purpurata and C. Aclandie (Duval). 
purpurate-Schilleriana L. purpurata and C. Schillertana (Maron). 


Pytho vv. cee ee caes se. Syn. Zenobia (Ingram). 

Queen Ale: Se wee. © Trianei and L.-C. fella (Veitch). 
PROMIGIOE 9454 ha aa pS Syn. Z.-C. Dominiana (Ingram). 

VODLALG sais Soe Rea caste L purpurata and C. dolosa (Maron). 

PO CAUIS 25 Lert inners ie Syn. £.-C. Aphrodite (Maron). 

LEO GUT Dae Set Soh aed A Syn. Cicero (Ingram). 

TOC ONT wie ed er tee Syn. Cvrheri? (Mantin). 

ACOH UML Rn encase eat Ea C. Aclandi@ and L. tenebrosa (Veitch). 
DUM OUGHE sicc nordic i Syn. Canhamiana, 

Robin AMMeasures ...... C. granulosa and L. xanthina (Sander). 
ACOSGUIBIE oo. Sh tas C. Trian@i and L.-C. Dominiana (Veitch). 
Rosamond Tavlor .... Syn. Lady After. 

ROV TVG ccs nis Syn. bletchleyensts 

RUDY GC BIE. 5.503 Ga siiains C. Lawrenceanaand L.-C, elegans (Ingram). 
ISOLLCTAT 2 Sager Sakata L. purpurata and C. Loddi gest (Maron). 


7 en er Syn. L£lstead Gem (Sander). 
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PSEIIE LOO. cage x56 hb . LC. Hyppolvta Phebe and C. intermedia 
Parthinia (Ames). 

Schutsertana .occcees L.-C. elegans and C. labiata (Linden). 

CU CULES 4 an aa oacere tel we Ci superba and L£.-C. elegans (Veitch). 

OVID ated Ske L. Perrint’é and C. Gaskelliana (Veitch). 

SOUP IE Panna as L.-C. elegans and C. citréna (Ingram). 

Sir William Lngran.. Syn. Dominiana (Ingram), 


ISTO TEE © 88 Oisainheneore en tes 
Stanlevensls . 
Statteriana 


gars and L.-C. callistoglossa (Maron). 
‘amt (Statter). 


Stella 


Fic, 89, Frower oF La:L1o-CATTLEYA THORNTONII 


(much reduced). 


Stelznero-[Lard vant Syn. Lenny Greenwood | Maron). 

Sunray : 2. L. cinnabarina and C. superba (Charlesworth). 
vuperbo-e BORIS” os alae C. superba and £.-C. elegans (Maron). 
Templea a Syn. Vardellt’. ” 

Terentia ewan ha de serisparand iG bicolor (Veitch). 

Thetis <a Syn. Cassiope (Lawrence). 


Thorntonti (i C. Gaskelliana and L. Dighvana (Thornton). 


ove, Syn. Philbrickiana. ‘ 
eT ae era enace y a f 

, L. Davana and C. Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
C. Bowringiana and L.-C. elegans (Veitch). 


U 


DETTE aig auntie be eee 
TEES AS Bra no eae 
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OP ae nt detaten tu eemc ass L.cinnabarina and C. Marnerit (Charlesworth). 

LVEREONTENSTS cee Syn. Novelty. 

LECSUAETIQHA soeina aes L. crispa and C. Lodd/gesi’ (Heath). 

(riophthalma ........ C. superba and L.-C. exontensis (Veitch). 

TEL AULECILG™ sar eaters Syn. demeinosi. 

LEVY so BOMM Ka wii tue Syn. della (Ingram). 

TVAOD went tae ween L. pumila and C. Trianei (Veitch). 

lyntesfieldiensts ...... Syn. Dominiana (Hardy). 

PCAC oe hoe tates cee L, pumila and C. Loddigesit. 

PF OVESOITL 6.5 $62 524% Syn. exvmia, 

Ve LUCHUMIG? ioe aoe. aes C.labiata vera and L. crispa (Veitch). 

velutino-elegans .. 0... C. velutina and L£,-C. elegans (Maron). 

Pees sg pate Lutuastalegacies L.-C. elegans Turnerti and L, Percivaliana 
(Ingram). 

VELEFOTAG acai Bidens L. crispa and L.-C, Dominiana (Schreeder). 

VOCE ses ase 4 2 fade tase syn. CL G. Roebling. 

UL ALUTLs oh Acs Nha k dahaleds L. harpophylla and unrecorded (Schreeder). 

warnhamensts oc... L. cinnabarina and C. Trianwt Normantt (Lucas). 

weedOntensts ........ Syn. Sallierii (Thornton). 

VOUS ER ais skis obese ectiriaey Syn. eximia (Sander). 

LUCUSTOHIOE saiccnie itunes C. Trian@iand L. purpurata (Sander). 

PUD OOTY 8 Oe rercsvtitos L.-C. Gottotana and C. /ossie (Maron). 

IWFiganiana .......... L. purpurata and L.-C. Dominiana (Wigan). 

PVC orcetcisie een ahark Syn. La France. 


C. labiata and L. Dayana (Sander). 
L, anceps and C. Lowringiana (Wrigley). 
Syn. //on. Ars, Astor (Leemann). 


LRRILOOTE ai. oie eetoaheus : a C. Loddigesit and L.-C. elegans (Veitch). 
7A SN eae ee C. Wendellid and L. xanthina (Veitch). 


NATURAL HyBRIDs. 


TLD GIONS Ss 0 eo C. Warnertt and L. grandis. 

PL ee re ee C. intermedia and L. crispa or L. Boothiana. 
BUI i ako Sak C. bicolor and L. pumila (Peeters). 
BUDOMUGHE ices as L.-C. elegans and unknown. 

BLAS TION sii ae Bias bees aes L. purpurata and C. Leopoldii. 

Gottotana C. iWarnerit and L. tenebrosa. 

tntricata C. intermedia and L.-C, elegans. 

a ee ene C. Loddigesti and L. pumila. 

PNET Buns ave penn ane L. Ferrinit and unknown. 

PUtiQHa: ooh wo. G, guttata Prinsti and L. grandis, 


purpurato-intermedia,, Syn, L.-C. Schilleriana. 
purpurato-Leopoldit .. Syn. L.-C. elegans. 


SOLO OND bw eek ns L. purpurata and C. intermedia. 
RETO LLU cane coat & Seeriten sides L. Bovthiana and C. Forbesit, 


LAELIOPSIS (Lindz.). This is now included under 
Broughtonia, 


LEIOCHILUS. An erroneous name for Leochilus. 
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LEOCHILUS. 


Four or five species of stove, epiphytal Orchids, belonging 
to the tribe Vande, have been included under the name 
Leochilus (erroneously Letochilus), Ku. and Ileste. The 
name is derived from /evos, smooth, and chezlos, a lip. The 
species are natives of the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
America. They are closely allied to Onetdium, differing 
in having the arms of the column placed below the stigma, 
and by the presence of a honey-pore at the base of the 
lip. Flowers usually yellow, small, racemose. Leaves 
oblong or narrow, flat, narrowed into the petiole. The 
cultural requirements are similar to those for the warm 
intermediate-house Oncidiums. Only one species is grown 
and that but rarely. 

L. oncidioides (Aw. and JVes¢c.).— A spring-flowering Oncidium- 
like species, having yellowish-green flowers tinged with red and 
spotted with pale purple on the lip. ‘The ovate or obiong-ovate, 
smooth, green pseudo-bulb is crowned with a single oblong- 
lanceolate, rather rigid but scarcely coriaceous, acute leaf. It 
was introduced from Mexico in 1840. (B. M., t. 3845, under 
name of Oxedium macrantherun.) 


LEPTOTES § (Lind). This is now included under 
Tetramicra, 


LIMATODES (Blume). This is now included under 
Calanthe. 


LIMODORUM TUBEROSUM (Zinu.). A synonym of 
Calopogon pulchellus. 


LIPARIS. 


About one hundred species of stove or hardy: terrestrial 
or epiphytal Orchids, of the tribe Vandew, are found in the 
above genus, established by Richard. The name is derived 
from liparos, smooth, pee is in reference to the leaves. 
The species are broadly dispersed through the femipciat 
and warm regions of “the globe. Flowers usually dull 
white, green, or yellow, Sil racemose; column “rather 
long, semicircular or two- winged in the upper part, but 
not branched. Leaves few, sometimes solitary at the base, 
or below the middle of the stem, on sheathing petioles, 
often at length contracted at the joint, membranaceous or 
slightly fleshy, equally many-nerved or sparingly ribbed. 


i eee 
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Very few species are worth growing. The hardy sorts 
thrive in a moist, shady situation, and cdo best when planted 
very shallow, and covered with moss. The stove kinds 
require a compost of fibry peat, sphagnum, and a 
liberal sprinkling of rough sand, and are most suitably 
grown in shallow pans or baskets. ZL. /rl2fola (A. Rich.) is 
the North American Twayblade. The species are rarely 
seen in cultivation outside botanic collections. 


LISSOCHILUS. 


Some thirty species of terrestrial Orchids, of the tribe 
Vandew, several of them decidedly handsome and distinct 
in character, are comprised in this genus, founded by 
Robert Brown. The name is from @zssos, smooth, and 
chetlos, a lip. The pseudo-bulbs are fleshy when young, 
hard and almost woody when old; they are usually 
underground. The leaves are more or less lance-shaped, 
with prominent longitudinal nerves. The flowers are borne 
on Jong, stout, many-flowered scapes, springing from the 
pseudo-bulbs. A distinguishing character of the flower 
is the dissimilarity of the sepals and petals—the latter 
being much larger, and generally different in colour. 
The lip is saccate, and is joined to the base of the 
column. All the species are native of Southern and 
tropical Africa. 

Culture—These plants are most successfully grown in 
pans, in a compost of fibrous peat, leaf-soil, and a little 
coarse silver-sand. When in full growth, they must be 
freely supplied with water; but in order to insure flowering 
it is necessary in winter to keep them dry for about three 
months. During active growth, weak manure-water may 
be given at intervals of a week or a fortnight. With the 
exception of LZ. gzganteus, the species here described may 
be grown with the Cattleyas. The culture of L. ovganteus, 
of which but few plants are at present introduced, is less 
understood. Naturally, it grows on the banks of the River 
Congo, in shallow pools and marshy places; in the dry 
season, however, the soil becomes parched, and it receives 
a thorough baking. From this we may infer that during 
activity the plants should be given the moistest, hottest 
position in the stove—the soil being kept saturated. As 
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growth ceases, water must be given more and more 
sparingly, always remembering to proportion the length 
of the resting period to the vigour of the plants and their 
growth during the previous season. 

L. giganteus (Ile. and Xchb. f.).—This remarkable and 
beautiful plant is one of the giants of the Orchid family. ‘Travellers 
state that in its native country its leaves reach a length of 8ft., and 
its Hower-spikes a height of 16ft. The first plant that flowered 
in England was in the possession of Sir Trevor Lawrence. The 
leaves of this plant were plaited, about 4ft. long by 4in. wide, 
and pointed at the tips. The flower-spike was 8ft. Sin. high, 
and towards the top about fifteen flowers were somewhat loosely 
arranged. The flowers are from 3in. to 4in. across ; the greenish 
sepals are strap-shaped, and curl back towards the ovary; the 
petals, which are broadly oblong, and over sin. in diameter, 
form a kind of hood over the lip, and are of a_pinkish-rose 
colour. The lip is 3in. long, trowel-shaped in front, narrowing 
at the base into a pointed spur, which stands out behind the 
rest of the flower; it is purple, striped with darker lines, and 
marked en the centre with three yellow lines. The species was 
discovered by Dr. Welwitzsch, in 1866, on the banks of the 
River Congo; it first flowered under cultivation in May, 1888. 
(Go Cx il, T8885. nes 83.) 

L. Krebsii (4c40. f.).—On account of the distinct character 
of its flowers, and the length of time they remain in perfection, 
this is a useful and desirable garden Orchid. ‘The pseudo-bulbs 
are green, 2in. to 3in. high, and bear lance-shaped, plaited, 
bright green leaves, Sin. to r2in. long. The flower-scape is 
thft. to 2ft. high, and from the upper portion it produces from 
twenty to thirty flowers, each measuring 2in. across; the sepals 
are greenish-brown, blotched with dull purple, and the petals, 
which are three or four times as large, are of a bright golden- 
yellow; the lip is three-lobed, the side lobes being erect and 
similar in colour to the sepals; the middle lobe is nearly 
orbicular, notched in front, and of a_ pale golden-yellow. 
Introduced from Natal in 1867. It flowers from May to 
October. (B. M., t. 5861.) 

L. speciosus (#. #r.).—An old and ornamental species, 
with roundish, underground pseudo-bulbs, and stout, sword- 
shaped, dark green leaves. The flower-scape is erect, from aft. 
to aft. high, the flowers, which are 2in. in diameter, and fragrant, 
being confined to the upper half; the green sepals are small 
and reflexed; the petals are oblong, much larger than the sepals, 
and of a bright yellow; the lip is about rin. long, mainly yellow, 
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but at the base is white, veined with purple. In this species 
the flowers are inverted, the lip being uppermost. A  flower- 
scape will continue blossoming for two months, being in 
full beauty in June and July. Cape of Good Hope, 1818. 
(B. R., t. 573, but usually given as 578.) 


LISTERA. 


Robert Brown's name (a complimentary one to Martin 
Lister) for a genus embracing about ten species of hardy 
terrestrial Orchids of the tribe Neo¢t7ew, found in Europe, 
Northern Asia, and America, and readily known from the 
small-flowered, spurless British Orchids by the two leaves . 
borne at some distance from the ground, placed so near 
together as to appear opposite. Flowers green, small, in 
a slender raceme. L£. cordata and L. ovata are British 
plants, the latter being popularly known as Twayblade. 
The species are not very attractive. 


LISTROSTACHYS (&:4é. f.). See Angraecum. 


LOCKHARTIA. 

A few species of stove, epiphytal Orchids of the 
tribe Tanrdew, rarely met with outside botanic gardens, 
are comprised in this genus, for which Hooker is 
sponsor. The name is a complimentary one to David 
Lockhart, the traveller. Flowers small and mediocre, 
rather long-stalked; sepals and petals sub-equal, free, 
spreading or laterally reflexed ; lip free at the base of the 
very short column; peduncles in the upper anils, sometimes 
two-flowered. The species are natives of tropical America, 
from Brazil to the West Indies, and Mexico. The genus 
as now understood includes Fernandezia. 


LUEDDEMANNIA. 


At one time this small genus of interesting and attractive 
stove Orchids, of the tribe Vander, was included under 
Cycnoches. — Present-day botanists, however, respect the 
above name given by Reichenbach the younger in honour 
of Herr Lueddemann. The species are natives of South 
America. Ovary velvety; sepals oblong, acute, fornicate ; 
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petals cuneate-oblong, acute; peduncle pendulous, very 
many flowered. L. Lehmann? and L. Pescatorei are the 
most attractive species. For culture, see Stanhopea. 

L. Lehmanni (Ac//. /).—The flowers of this species are 
exceedingly showy, not to say handsome, and are produced in 
a raceme. The sepals are salmon-coloured, and the petals and 
lip orange. The pseudo-bulbs are long, pear-shaped, and 
furrowed. Colombia, 1880. 

L. Pescatorei (Ach). /.).—Though by no means so attractively 
coloured as the preceding species, the flowers are abundantly 
produced in July. The sepals are a dull yellow, with a little 
brown inside; the petals and lip are a bright yellow. The 
leaves are leathery, glaucous, and lanceolate. The whole plant 
gives off a peculiar odour, likened unto that exhaled by decaying 
oranges. Colombia, 1848. (P. F. G., i., p. 123; B. M., t. 7123.) 


LUISIA. 


Of the ten species belonging to the genus Luisa (Gaud.), 
of the tribe T’andew, it is seldom that one is found outside 
botanic collections. The generic name is a complimentary 
one to the Spanish botanist Don Luis de Torres. The 
species are warm-house epiphytal Orchids, natives of the 
East Indies and Eastern Asia, extending from the Malayan 
Archipelago to Japan. Some few of the species are 
curious, inasmuch as they have a resemblance to insect or 
to bird, &c. L. canthar?s (Rolfe), for instance, is beetle- 
like (hence the specific name); while Z. volucris is bird- 
like in form. The dingy green, purplish, or yellowish sub- 
sessile flowers are produced in lateral spikes. Foliage 
terete, rigid, rush-like. Stems erect. The plants do best 
when grown in baskets, in a compost consisting wholly 
of sphagnum. They require plenty of humidity in the 
atmosphere during the growing season. 

L. Amesiana (Ro//e).—The sepals and petals are ovate and 
greenish-yellow in colour; the lip is large and red-spotted. The 
leaves are terete. Burma, 1890. (G. C., 1893, xiv., p. 32, fig. 8.) 


LYCASTE. 


Every amateur's collection should include representa- 
5 = f a . r - 
tives of this genus, which belongs to the tribe Vandew, and 
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was founded by Lindley, all the species being of casy 
culture, and noted for their free-flowering qualities. The 
name is after Lycaste, the beautiful daughter of Priam. 
The species have short, thick pseudo-bulbs, varying in 
different species from 13in. to 6in. in height. The leaves 
are two to four in number, plaited, acuminate, and being 
of a bright shining green, and firm in texture, the plants, 
even when not in flower, have a luxuriant appearance. 
The flower-scapes, which are generally numerous, spring 
from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and usually carry 
a single flower; in vigorous specimens, however, twin- 
flowered scapes are not uncommon. The flowers are 
large, and, although somewhat stiff in appearance, they 
are very handsome; the sepals are erect, the dissimilar 
petals folding more or less forward over the column ; 
the lip is three-lobed, the middle lobe being furnished 
with a transverse fleshy appendage. The flowers remain 
fresh on the plants for several weeks; they are also 
useful for cutting. There are upwards of thirty species 
in cultivation, all of which are natives of tropical America 
and the West Indies. By growing the selection enume- 
rated, Lycastes may be had in flower nine or ten months 
out of the year. This genus now includes Paphenza. 

Culture—These plants may be recommended to the 
beginner in Orchid-culture, because there are none more 
likely to give satisfaction. They require but little heat, 
and may be successfully grown with the cooler Odonto- 
glossums. They should be planted in well-drained pots or 
pans; a compost of fibry peat and chopped sphagnum, 
with a dash of silver-sand, will be found to suit them 
admirably. Copious supplies of water must be afforded 
during the period of active growth, and, although the 
quantity should be reduced in winter, in accordance with 
the decreased amount of sunshine, the plants should at 
no time be allowed to get dry at the root. 


L. aromatica (/7ud/.).—A_ species chiefly desirable on ac- 
count of the aromatic odour of its flowers, which are produced 
in great profusion, and measure 3in. across. The pseudo-bulbs 
are’ about 2in. high, and are compressed, bearing on the apices 
the broadly lance-shaped, plaited leaves. The  one-flowered 
scapes are slender, erect, and about 4in. in length. The sepals 
and petals are of a pretty golden-yellow, with a greenish tinge 
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on the outer side. The lip is three-lobed, and, by the side 
lobes curving upwards, is made to assume a somewhat cylindrical 
shape; it is hairy, and is marked on the inner side with 
orange-coloured spots. This species flowers in June or July, 
and lasts in beauty over a month. It is a native of Mexico, 
whence it was introduced in 1828. (B. R., t. 1871.) 


L. Deppei (Z/xa/.).—An old and well-known species, though 
not much grown. It is one of the most useful, and, on 
account of its free-flowering character, deserves to be in every 
collection. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are similar to those 
of ZL. avomatica, but are slightly more robust. The flowers 
are 4in. across, the sepals being oblong, and green, marked 
with transverse lines of brownish-purple spots; the petals are 
pure white, and not so large as the sepals; the hood-shaped 
lip is yellow, marked with crimson dots. This species flowers 
at various periods, but generally during the spring and sum- 
mer. It was introduced from South Mexico in 1828. (B. M., 
t. 3395.) 

L. MHarrisonie (Acid. f).—A synonym of Befrenarta 
Harrisonia. 


L. macrophylla (Zind/.).—This is a robust as well as an 
ornamental species, with large, nbbed pseudo-bulbs, and pointed, 
oval leaves. The flowers are from 3in. to 4in. across, the oblong 
sepals being of a pretty madder-red; the petals, which are 
smaller, and recurved at the tips, are white, marked with a 
crimson-coloured blotch; the lip is still smaller, white, spotted 
with rosy-crimson. This species was introduced from Bolivia 
about 1840; it flowers during the winter months. Syn. Z. plana. 
(B. R., 1843, t. 35.) 

Var. Jleasuresiana has reddish-brown sepals tipped with green 
and green outside; petals and lip white, spotted with rose- 
purple, except the margins. It is free flowering. 


L. plana (Zind/.).—A synonym of LZ. macrophydla. 


L. Skinneri (Ziid/.).— In every way this species is 
certainly one of the most desirable of all Orchids. It is one of 
the easiest to grow, and, if treated in a proper manner, never 
fails to reward the grower with an abundance of flowers. More- 
over, it may be purchased at a price within the means of all. 
The pseudo-bulbs are oblong, gin. to sin. high, and bear two 
or three broadly lance-shaped, dark green, plaited leaves. The 
flowers are large and strikingly handsome. The scapes are one- 
flowered, and spring from the base of the pseudo-bulb. The 
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flowers are very variable in colour; indeed, it is difficult to get 
two plants with flowers exactly alike. The oblong, pointed 
sepals are typically of a bluish-white, but in other forms deepen 
in colour to bright rose, and even to a deep mauve. The 


Fic. 90. Frowtr of LYCASTE SKINNERI ALBA 


(much reduced), 


petals stand forward at each side of the column; they are 
about half the size of the sepals, and are usually of a deep rose- 
colour. The three-lobed lip is white, spotted with crimson. 
This species flowers from November to May, the blossoms lasting 
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several weeks in perfection. It is a good plan during the 
summer months to give the plants a watering with a weak 
solution of cow-manure about every seven days. Such treatment 
materially adds to the vigour of the growths and to the subse- 
quent floriferousness of the plants. <A 


native of Guatemala ; 
introduced in 1842. (B. M., t. 4445.) 


Fic. 91. FLOWER OF LYCASTE BALLia& 


(nat, size). 


There are numerous named forms of this species in cardens ; 
of these the most distinct being 

Var. alba.—A rare, and at present an expensive Orchid. Its 
beautiful flowers are of the usual size, but wholly of a pure 
white, except on the centre of the lip, where they are faintly 
tinged with yellow. (Fig. 99.) 
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L. tetragona (//nd/.).—An interesting plant, very remarkable 
in the colour of its flowers. In habit, pseudo-bulbs, and 
leaves, it is similar to the well-known Aufrenaria Harrisonie. 
The flowers also resemble those of that plant, except in colour 
and substance. Scapes short, three-flowered; sepals and_ petals 
broad-ovate, pointed, green, with lines and blotches of chestnut ; 
lip hollow, fleshy, white, with blotches of crimson near the tip, 
outside, purple within. The flowers remain fresh for nearly two 
months, and are very fragrant. Introduced from Brazil in 1827, 
and flowered at Kew in 1829. (B. M., t. 3146.) 

L. tricolor (AZvofssch).—At present this is a very rare 
species, and little known in our gardens; it is, however, one of 
the most beautiful and floriferous of Lycastes. It has ovate, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs, about 2in. high, bearing two or three 
deep green, lance-shaped leaves. The flower-scapes, as in the 
other species, are clustered round the base of the pseudo-bulbs, 
and each bears a single flower, 3in. in diameter; the spreading, 
pale brown sepals are oblong, pointed, and slightly recurved ; 
the rose-coloured petals are smaller than the sepals, and 
broader towards the apex; the lip is still smaller, toothed at 
the margin, and of a deep rose-colour. It is a native of 
Guatemala. 

GARDEN AND NATURAL Hypribs. 


fallia (Fig. 91) ...... Sktaneré and macrophyvila Measuresiana (Ball). 
TDA sietin ch ieee. Skinner? and Depper, 

Lmschootiand oe... eae Skinner’ and crucnta (Imschoot). 

HUILEL GE oe it os aherniratcaray Sernneri and Rosstana (Ross). 

LOI GTA wees tecs cess Skrrnert and macrophylla MVeasuresiana, 
Schoenburnensts ...... Skinneri and Schilieriana (Schoenburn). 
WSVPLCROUT EL ® sdk mince eh eis Depper and Skinnert (Smee). 

SULPNUTE wo og oe ee RE Depper and crucnita. 


MACODES. 


As now constituted, this genus contains about five 
species, allied to, and frequently met with in cultivation 
under the name of, dvactochilus. It belongs to the tribe 
sVeottie@, and was originally described by Lindley, the 
name being derived from makos, length, in reference to 
the shape of the labellum. The culture is identical with 
that of dxactochilus. 

M. javanica (//ook. f.).—A large-leaved, prettily-marked species, 
with leaves 4in. long by 24in. broad, suddenly narrowed at the ends; 
the colour is apple-green, with numerous transverse veins of silver- 
grey; the under surface is tinted rose. Java. (B. M., t. 7037.) 
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M. Petola (Zind?.).—This very beautiful and easily cultivated 
species grows rapidly, forming stems 6in. or more long, which 
are clothed with oval leaves, 3in. by 2in., fleshy in~ texture, 
the surface a soft, mossy, shining green, the veins being of a 
pale golden, sparkling colour. There are several fine examples 
of this charming little Orchid in the Kew collection. In Java it 
is exceedingly plentiful, but from the nature of its stems it is 
ditncult to import alive. 
Syn. Anewectochilus Petolus. 
(HIG. O Drs Nth O6:) 

M. Rollissonii (4077). 
—A synonym of Goodvera 
Rollissont, 


MACRADENIA. 


A genus of two or 
three species of epi- 
phytal Orchids, natives 
of the West Indies. 
They belong to the 
tribe Vande. The 
name, given by Robt. 
Brown, is derived from 
makros, long, and aden, 
a gland, and is in refer- 
ence to the long process 
of the pollen - masses. 
The species are closely 
allied to, and require 
the same cultural con- ieee, one Ps 
ditions as, the warm- ; 
growing species of On- 
cdi. 

M. lutescens (&. £r.).—llowers dingy yellow, spotted with 
brownish-purple ;_ lip undivided, cucullate-concave, taper-pointed ; 
peduncie four- or five-flowered. The flowers are produced in 
November. (B. R., t. 612.) 


(2 nat. size). 


MASDEVALLIA. 
A large number of terrestrial Orchids peculiar to 


tropical America, and especially numerous mM Colombia, 
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are included in this genus, belonging to the tribe 
Epidendree. \t was founded by Ruiz and Pavon, and 
named in compliment to Dr. Masdevall, a ~ Spanish 
botanist and physician. Probably 150 species have been 
described, and new additions are constantly being made. 
Although a large proportion of the species are wanting in 
size of flower and colour attraction, yet, owing to the 
very singular, often grotesque, forms assumed by the 
flowers, many of them are in cultivation in the gardens 
of at least a few specialists. (Fig. 93.) Sir Trevor 
Lawrence, Bart., M.P. (Burford, Dorking), and Mr. R. I. 
Measures, of Camberwell, have the most extensive collec- 
tions of Masdevallias. In the Botanic Gardens at Glas- 
nevin there is also a well-cultivated and rich collection. 

All the species have a tufted habit, green, strap- 
shaped or spoon-shaped leaves, and flowers in which 
the sepals are much more conspicuous than the petals and 
lip, these latter organs being often entirely hidden in the 
tube formed by the union of the sepals at the base. The 
variety of form and arrangement shown in the sepals of 
these plants is probably unequalled in any other genus of 
Orchids. The section represented by d/. Chimera is, as 
the name denotes, most fantastic— dog-fish like, a floral 
octopus "—in_ flower-character; the simple shape of 
AZ, coccinea, M. 2gnea, and all of that section, is insignificant 
in comparison with their colour-brilliancy; whilst in the 
jewel-like flowers of the tiny species, such as JZ. ¢r7- 
dactylites and A. triglochin, there is great beauty of 
structure as well as of colour. In 1865 there were scarcely 
half-a-dozen species known in gardens; then came the 
snowy I tovarensrs, followed by the  flame-coloured 
Af, Vettchtana, and the popularity of Masdevallias was at 
once assured. 

The peculiar form and colour of the flowers—the former 
often grotesque, and the latter brilliant in some cases, 
lurid in others—have won for this genus exceptional 
favour with cultivators. Amongst the many charms that 
Masdevallias possess must be reckoned one which, till 
recently, was scaicely known to exist in the great Orchid 
family—sensitiveness, such as is possessed by Venus’ 
Fly-trap and the Sensitive Plant. At Kew, in 1887, 
a small plant of .I/. wuwscosa flowered for the first time 
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in England. It had short, thick leaves, erect, hairy flower- 
scapes, and flowers 4in. across; the lip was hinged, and 
had a concave blade, fin. long, in the middle of which 
was a raised, yellow disk. On touching this disk, the lip 
moved upwards and closed with a jerk, and it was found 
that any small insect on alighting on the lip was at once 
trapped and held for about twenty minutes, when the lip 
opened again. Charles Darwin, who regretted never having 
seen a sensitive Orchid, would have been delighted had he 
seen this plant. 

Culture —Al\though the robust-growing Masdevallias—that 
is, those belonging to the JI. coccinea, JL. tgnea, M. Veitch- 
zana, and J. amabilis section, and the thick-foliaged 
kinds of the J/. leontoglossa and Al. Jfoereana section— 
may all be cultivated under the same conditions as those 
advised for Odontoglossums, yet where a house can be 
set apart for them they are undoubtedly more easily and 
satisfactorily dealt with. The temperature of the house 
should be kept as low as the outside conditions permit, 
during the summer months. Moisture in the atmosphere 
is the chief cultural requirement, an abundance of it being 
necessary during the hot season, and a discreet supply 
during the winter. 

While active, all Masdevallias require liberal moisture at 
the roots, as well as a humid condition of the atmosphere. 
During winter, when the plants are, or should be, dormant, 
the temperature of the house should be maintained at 
from 50deg. to 55deg. The plants should then be 
kept drier at the roots, and the atmosphere of the 
house so controlled that any sudden fluctuations of the 
outside temperature may be easily contended with. If 
the conditions of the atmosphere, and the moisture at the 
roots, were oftener considered during the winter, it is pro- 
bable that the “Black Spot” that so disfigures the foliage 
of Masdevallias would cease to exist. There is no doubt 
that the unsightly appearance presented in so many places 
is induced by excessive moisture during periods of dull, 
damp weather, and frequently by excessive moisture in 
the atmosphere when low temperatures, due to cold con- 
ditions and sudden fluctuations outside, prevail. 

The J. Chimera section, and the small-growing kinds 
to which such species as M. Estrade, M. erythrochete, 
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AM. triaristella, Al. muscosa, and AL. caudata (AL. Shuttle- 
worthi1) belong, although they do well in the cool-house in 
summer, must have warmer conditions provided in winter. 
The conditions that suit them best are a temperature of 
55deg. throughout the year. The Chimera section does 
best when grown in baskets, while the smaller-growing 
species of the remaining sections are best accommodated 
in shallow pans, so that they can be suspended near the 
roof-glass. A little leaf-soil and rough sand mixed with 
the peat and moss will be found advantageous for this 
section. JL, toevarensis, which is a winter-flowering plant, 
should be grown in warmer and drier conditions during 
the winter months, the Odontoglossum-house being too 
humid for it. Jf Wendlandi is a warm-growing minia- 
ture species, best accommodated in shallow pans, and 
suspended, in winter, in the warm intermediate-house. 
With the whole family of Masdevallias it is advisable to 
maintain reasonably dry conditions during the resting 
season, and especially during periods when there is a 
difficulty in keeping the temperature at the normal con- 
dition of s5o0dege.  Rain-water must always be used for 
these plants: hard water is resented by both the plants 
and the sphagnum. 

Re-potting is best done in the early spring for the small- 
growing and Chimera section. The robust-growing species 
and varieties should be re-potted at the end of August or 
during September. It is then that the plants emit their 
new roots, and they immediately establish themselves in 
the fresh compost, and little if any check is apparent. 
The moss used should be freshly-gathered, and chopped 
moderately fine. For drainage, bracken-fern roots may be 
used with advantage instead of potsherds. 

M. abbreviata (74d. f.).—This species is closely allied to 
M. melanopus, \ut the flowers have usually far fewer dots. 
Flowers white, with a few purple spots; racemes few-flowered. 
Leaves spathulate, obtuse. Colombia, 1878. 

M. acrochordonia (Rcd. f).—A_ species allied to 
M. LEphippium, but with narrower leaves and acuminate 
petals; peduncle many-flowered; inner surface of the sepals 
warted ; lip with a wavy median keel. Ecuador, 188s. 

M. amabilis (24d. /.).—A_ graceful species, forming tufts of 
erect, fleshy, green leaves, 5in. long and #in. across, the apex 
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recurved and acute-pointed, the base narrowed to a stalk. Scape 
gin. long, erect, one-flowered ; tube 3in. long and curved, car- 
mine above, pinkish below; upper sepal erect, jin. wide at the 
base, narrowed to a tail rhin. long; lower sepals rin. long, 
joined for about one-third of their length, the pair measuring 
lin. across, the free portion narrowed to tails; colour bright rosy- 
carmine. This species blossoms freely in spring, well-flowered 
plants making pretty and attractive-coloured specimens. It 
requires the treatment recommended for JL coccinea. Peru, 
1872. (Ill. Hort. 1875, t. 196, as var. éveasa.) 

M. anchorifera (Rch}. f.).—A synonym of Scaphosepalum 
anchoriferum, 

M. astuta (&chd. f.).—A synonym of JL ervthrochete. 

M. Backhouseana (Acid. f.).—Now regarded as a_ variety 
of AL Chimera. 

M. bella (Achd. f£.).—One of the most remarkable of the 
species belonging to the Chimera section of the genus. The 
flowers are large, and strangely formed, suggesting enormous 
spiders. The leaves are channelled, about 8in. long, broadest 
at the apex, narrowing downwards to a stalk-like base. The 
flower-scape is pendent or horizontal, 6in. long, thin and wiry, 
and bears a solitary flower, in which the three sepals are large, 
partly united by their edges, forming a kind of triangle, 2in. 
across; the tails are 4in. long, rather stiff, the upper one bent 
backwards, the two lower ones forwards and crossing each other ; 
the lip is 3in. across, kidney-shaped, stalked; and the two small 
petals form a pair of ear-like appendages to the column. The 
colour of the sepals and tails is pale yellow, thickly spotted with 
brown-purple ; that of the lip and petals is white. Nothing can 
be more interesting than a well-flowered example of this species. 
It requires the treatment recommended for JL Chimera. 
Colombia, 1878. (Belg. Hort., 1884, t. 3.) 

M. Benedicti (24d. f.).—A synonym of JL Houtteana. 

M. brevis (&chd. f.).—A synonym of Scaphosepalum breve. 

M. Bruchmiulleri (/or7.).—A synonym of Jf. cortacea. 

M. calura (&c/4é. 7.).—In this species the flowers have the 
petals and lip bluish-purple, the inner surface being covered with 
obtuse warts; column white, with numerous purple freckles ; tails 
long. Costa Rica, 1883. 

M. candida (A7. and Aars¢.).—A synonym of AL fovarensts. 

M. Carderi (Ach). f).—A pretty little species related to 
MW. erythrochele, but having exceptionally formed flowers. The 
leaves are rather thin, 5in. long, #in. broad, scarcely narrowed 
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at the base. The flowers are borne singly on decumbent scapes 
gin. long. The sepals are united, and form a_ bell-like limb, 
yin. across and 4in. deep, white, with a purplish zone and a 
yellow base; the tails are zin. long, spreading, yellow; the 
inside of the bell is covered with short fer- 
[} ruginous hairs. The petals and lip are small 
and white. The flowers are nodding and 
graceful; they are developed in June, and 
( Jast about a fortnight. The plant requires 
i the same treatment as JZ Chimera. From 
the exceptional colour and form of its flowers, 
this little species deserves to be included in 
| all good collections. Colombia, 1883. (B. M., 

tes. G7 eet) 
M. caudata (Zind/.).—The prettiest and 
largest-flowered of the smaller species of 
Masdevaltta. It has 
spoon-shaped leaves, sel- 
dom exceeding 4in. in 
length and rin. in width, 
the lower half narrowed 
to a stalk. The scape 
is sin. long, erect, one- 
flowered; the flowers are 
very large for the size of 
the plant (1hin. across, 
not measuring the tails) ; 
sepals united at the base, 
and forming a_- shallow 
cup, then spreading, the 
upper one the _ largest, 
concave, ovate, rin. long, 
yellowish-red, with nume- 
rous deep red dots and 
parallel, red nerves; lower 
sepals spreading and de- 
curved, ovate, rin. long, 
deep rose-coloured, with 
numerous red dots; tails 
G nat, size), 2in. to 3in. long, curved, 
the upper half yellow, the 
lower half green; lip and petals very small. This species 
is one of the most popular of all Masdevallias. It blos- 
soms freely in spring, and remains in beauty several weeks. 
There are several forms of it, and the colours vary 
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somewhat from those here given. Syn. J2 Shuttleworthit. 
(Fig.-o4¢ B: M., t. 6372.) 


M. Chestertoni (Aci. 7£).—One of the most distinct kinds 
of the JZ Chimera group, though differing very widely in 
the form and size of its flowers from JZ Chimera. The leaves 
are tufted, sin. long, iin. wide, broadest above the middle, 
pointed, channelled, scarcely stalked, pale dull green. The 
scapes are pendulous, 4in. long, with numerous sheaths, one- 
flowered. Flowers 
2hin. across; sepals 
spreading, ovate, rin. 
long, yellowish-green, 
with spots and 
streaks of purple, 
each having a tail- 
like appendage, rin. 
long, curved at the 
point; petals very 
small, and club- 
shaped, yellow, with 
black tips; hp kid- 
ney-shaped, concave, 
#in. across, with red 
veins on a pale red 
ground. This spe- 
cies requires the 
same treatment as 
advised for the 
MW. Chimera section. 
Colombia, 1897. 
CB ME. teJOG715,) 


M. Chimera 
(Rcehb. f.).—One of 
the most wonderful 
of Orchids. Some 
would call its flowers 
ugly: none would deny the extraordinary character of their 
shapes and colours. ‘‘No name more applicable could be 
found for it than that of the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, 
which had the body of a goat, the head of a lion, and 
the tail of a dragon, and which vomited forth flames of fire” 
(Reichenbach). There are several other species very similar 
to it, and one or two of them are sometimes known as 
M. Chimera. The true plant has leaves gin. to 1ft. long, 


ee 
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thin. broad, slightly channelled, dull green, the stalks springing 
from sheaths rin. long. The flower-scape is curved, 6in. to gin. 
long, sheathed at the nodes, one-flowered. Each flower is com- 
posed of three united, triangular sepals, spreading, slightly 
curved, each tin. broad at the base, and forming a_ shallow 
cup, whence they gradually narrow to thin, straight tails, the 
whole sepal ~—s measuring 
about 6in. in length; the 
inner surface is covered 
with soft hairs, and is 
coloured creamy - yellow, 
with large spots and 
blotches of purple-brown. 
The petals are — small, 
and the lip is a pouch 
with slightly-toothed edges, 
creamy-white. The flowers 
remain fresh several weeks. 
Sometimes a second, and 
even a third, flower is 
developed from the same 
scape if it is left on the 
plant. Colombia, 1872. 
(G. C., July, 1881, p. 113.) 

Var. Backhouseana is an 
exceedingly dark and a 
most distinct variety. 

Var. IWadtist’ is similar 
to the type, but has shorter 
tails, and the flowers are 
lighter in colour. (Fig. 95.) 


M. civilis (2ché. f-).— 
Flowers greenish - yellow, 
spotted inside with brown; 
sepals fused into a_ tube, 
terminating in three slender 
tails. Leaves fleshy, 4in. 
to 6in. long. Peru, 1864. 
(Be Mist. 549.62) 


M. coccinea (Lind.).—A bright-coloured species, the flowers 
being as red as a soldier’s coat. It is said to be like JZ 7ened, 
but with larger flowers and stouter leaves. These latter are gin. 
long, strap-shaped, rounded at the apex, stalk-like at the base, 
thick, fleshy, dark green. The flower-scapes are rt. high, one- 
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flowered; the tube is short, and curved; the upper. sepal 
narrow, curved, horizontal, rose-tinted; the two lower sepals 
broad, joined at the base, somewhat falcate, narrowed to a long 
point, glowing scarlet. Colombia, 1868. (Fig. 96; G,, t. 870.) 

The whole of the varieties known in cultivation as belonging 
to WM. Harrvana (Rchb.f) are now referred to this species. 
M. conchiflora (o/7.).—A variety of JL coccinea. 


M. coriacea (//vd/.).—An interesting species with fleshy 
flowers, whose lobes are greenish-yellow, dotted with crimson 
inside: petals white and crimson. Leaves linear-lanceolate, 6in. to 
Sin. long, with purplish dotted petioles; peduncles one-flowered, 
spotted, 6in. long. Colombia, 1872. Syn. I. Bruchmiillert. 

M. cucullata (Zin7/.}.—A fine species, with glossy blackish- 
purple flowers, whitish inside at base; tips of tails yellow. 
Colombia, 1883. 

M. Davisii (Acid. /.).—A large-flowered, distinct species, with 
pretty canary-yellow flowers. The leaves are tufted, 8in. long, 
fin. wide, thick and leathery, blunt-pointed, with a distinct 
petiole, 2in. long, and sheathed at the base. Scapes erect, 1ft. 
long, one-flowered: sepals united at the base, and forming a 
narrow tube jin. long, then spreading, the upper one suddenly 
narrowed to a tail rin. long, the lower pair 243in. long, united 
about half-way down, forming a flat expansion rin. across, with 
tails gin long: petals and lip almost hidden in the tube. This 
species usually blossoms in summer, and remains in beauty for 
several weeks. If grown under the conditions recommended for 
AL. coce:nea, it forms a large tuft, and flowers freely. Its colour 
is exceptional in the genus. Peru, 1875. (B. M., t. 6190.) 

M. Dayana (f&chd. /).—A synonym of Crivptophoranthus 
Davanus. 

M. demissa (cfd. f.).—The flowers have the free lacinia of 
the upper sepal triangular, and very short ; the tail is dark yellow ; 
lateral sepals brownish-purple, connate, rounded outside, with 
two strong yellow tails; petals brown, small; lip brown, narrow, 
cordate-triangular, acute; column white; peduncle one-flowered, 
much shorter than the very thick, cuneate-spathulate leaves. 
Costa Rica, 1887. 

M. Denisoniana (/or/.).—A variety of JZ. coccinea. 

M. Ephippium (4c/d. f/).—A_ large-flowered species, quite 
distinct from the majority of cultivated kinds. The leaves are 
erect, fleshy, shining green, from Gin. to gin. long, 1}in. wide, 
narrowed to a stalk 2in. long, blunt and recurved at the apex. 
The scape is erect, stout, angled, one-flowered; flowers gin. 
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long, including the tails; upper sepal small, concave, round, 
yellow and brown, terminated by a long, reflexed, slender, yellow 
tail; lower sepals united, and forming a concave, bowl-shaped, 
ribbed body of irregular shape, tin. across, deep rufous-brown, 
the tails joined at the base, and then curving away to a length 
of from 3in. to 5in. The plant blossoms in spring, and requires 
the treatment recommended for the JZ Chimara section, except 
that it thrives better in pots than in baskets. It is a very 
remarkable Orchid, almost equalling AZ Ch/mera in its fantastic 
shape. Introduced in 1873 from Colombia. Syn. AZ Zrochilus. 
(Fig. 97, for which we are indebted to the Editor of ‘The 
Garden”; B. M., t. 6208.) 


M. erythrochete 
(2Rchb. f.).— A pretty and 
free-flowering plant of the 
ML, Chimera group. The 
leaves are erect, channelled, 
gin. long, jin. wide, nar- 
rowed to a stalk-like base. 
The flower-scapes are 
usually horizontal, 4in. long, 
one-flowered, with numerous 
sheaths. The flowers are 
rin. across, with triangular 
papillose sepals, almost flat, 
white, with yellowish spots, 
the apices lengthened into 
thin, dull red tails 2in. long; 
the petals are small, and 
the lip is narrow, saccate, 
and whitish. An easily- 
vrown plant, which should 
be treated as recommended 


Fic. 97. MASDEVALLIA EPHIPPIUM 


ipnch seduced); for the AZ, Chimera section. 
It blossoms in summer, and 
remains in beauty a month or more. Central America, 1882. 


Syns. JZ. astuta and JL, Gaskelliana. 


M. Estradzx (Ach). /.).—A small species, with grotesquely- 
formed and richly-coloured flowers. The leaves are in dense tufts, 
and are 3in. long, spoon-shaped, the blade being fleshy, flat, 
fin. across, keeled, bifid at the apex. The scapes are gin. long, 
erect, one-flowered ; flowers with a short, bent tube, from which 
the three equal sepals diverge, one upwards, the other two 
downwards; they are oval in shape, $in. long, violet-purple in 
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the lower half, and white in the upper; the tails are r4in. long, 
and yellow; the upper sepal is concave, and is blotched with 
yellow at the base. This free-flowering little plant requires 
similar treatment to Jf cavdata. It blossoms about April. 
Introduced in 1873, from Colombia, where its discoverer found it 
in cultivation in the Gardens of Donna Estrada. (B. M., t. 6171.) 

M. Gaskelliana (Ach. f.).—A synonym of JL erythrochete. 

M. gibberosa (chs. f.).—A synonym of  Scaphosepalum 
gibberosum. 

M. gracilenta (Achd. f.).—A synonym of Criptophoranthus 
gracilentus, 

M. Harryana (Reid. f.).—The plants in cultivation under 
this name are now recognised as varieties only of IZ coccinea. 


M. Hendersoni (/orr.).—This is a variety of JL coccinea. 


M. hieroglyphica (Aché. f).—A distinct plant, with upper 
sepal erect, flat, and having three dark lines and numerous dark 
spots; lateral ones nearly square, marked with a dark purple- 
brown area, and the long tails suddenly bent down. Colombia, 
1882. 


M. Houtteana (Acid. f).—Flowers, sepals creamy - white, 
profusely spotted with blood-red, broad, each lengthened out 
into a thick, terete, red tail, and measuring from 2in. to 3in. 
long; scape one-flowered. July. Leaves 1ft. long, din. broad. 
Colombia, 1874. Syn. AL Benedictt, (F. d. S., t. 2106.) 


M. ignea (Acid. f.).—A_ pretty, bright-flowered species, and 
one of the most popular. The leaves are semi-erect, 4in. to 6in. 
long, with an attenuated, stalk-like base, rounded at the apex, 
Itin. across, fleshy, dark green. The scapes are gin. to rain. 
long, erect, one-flowered. Each flower has a short, curved 
tube, so that the sepals face horizontally; the upper one is 
narrow, tailed, decumbent, rin. long; the two lower ones are 
joined half-way down, broad-ovate, sharp-pointed, 14in. long, flat, 
isin. across the pair; colour orange or flame-red, with six broad, 
crimson lines. They are fleshy in substance, and remain fresh on 
the plant for about six weeks. This species should be grown as 
advised for the robust-growing species. It blossoms in spring. 
Colombia, 1870. (B. M., t. 5962.) 

There are numerous named varieties of this, the best of them 
being: aurantiaca, flowers orange-yellow; Boddacrtt, flowers 
rose-tinted, yellow on the under side; EZckhautii, flowers rich 
crimson; JZarshalfiana, flowers large, yellowish; J/assangeana, 
flowers orange-scarlet, with crimson stripes, 2}in. across; and 
Stobartiana, flowers mauve-tinted. 
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M. infracta (Zind/.).—Flowers whitish, dotted 
and furnished with yellow tails. Brazil, 1835. (B. H., 1873, 
M. Laucheana (//07/.).—An extremely pretty species, b 
white flowers with yellow tails and spathulate leaves. (Fig. 98.) 


Fic. 98. MASDEVALLIA LAUCHFEANA 


a (slightly reduced). 


M. leontoglossa (Ach. /.).—TV lowers 
spotted with dark purple; 
APEX 5 


lemon and_ ochre, 
lateral sepals united nearly to their 
petals white, with two purple streaks: lip also white, with 
purple warts and blotches. Colombia, 1881. 


with brown, 


2, 223) 


earing 
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M. Lindeni (4vd7¢).—This is now considered a variety of 
AL, coccinea. 

M. Lowii (Hovrz.).—Closely allied to, if not absolutely iden- 
tical with, JZ f7nema, and with the general habit of AZ. Chimera. 
Flowers 3in. across; sepals lanceolate, acuminate, almost white, 


Fic. 99.. FLOWER oF MaspevaALiia Low 


(much reduced). 


thickly spotted with purple; lip small, fleshy, maroon-purple. 
It should be treated like the Chimera section. Colombia, 1890. 
(Fig. 99.) 

M. macrura (Reis. f).—-This robust, large-flowered plant is of 
exceptional form. The leaves are thick, fleshy, shining green, 
gin. to 12in. long, 2in. wide, with a petiole 2in. long, widest 
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near the apex. The scapes are erect, as long as the leaves, one- 
flowered; the flowers are gin. to I2in. in length, the sepals 
united at the base, and forming a broad, horizontal cup in. 
deep, then spreading vertically, the upper one sin. long, 
gradually narrowed from a broad base, the lower wnes free, 
narrow, taillike, sometimes curved towards the tips, and from 
4in. to 6in. long; petals and lip small; colour tawny-yellow, 
with numerous small, purple spots, the cup shaded with purple 
outside, paler inside. This free-growing plant should be grown 
im a pot under the conditions recommended for JZ Chimera. 
Colombia, 1876. (B. M., t. 7164.) 


M. melanopus (fch). f).—A_ densely-tufted, free-flowering 
plant. Leaves 6in. long, 1in. broad, strap-shaped, stalked at 
the base, sheathed. Scape gin. long, erect, many-flowered ; 
sepals pale lilac, spotted with purple, united at the base, the 
upper one largest, Sin. across, concave, keeled, with yellow 
tails #in. long: lower sepals free almost to the base, the 
margins recurved, }in. long, fringed with soft hairs ; tails yellow, 
jin. long; petals and lip very small. Although the individual 
flowers are rather small, they are bright in colour, and being 
numerous on the scapes as well as freely produced, they make 
a bright and attractive little picture every winter. The plant 
blossoms in January, and lasts in beauty over two months. 
Peru, 1874. Syn. JZ. folvsticta. (B. M., t. 6258.) 

M. melanoxantha (Lind. and Rchb. f.).—A synonym of 
AL, Mooreana. 


M. Mooreana (Acid. /).—Related to JZ macrura, this 
large-flowered, stout-leaved species is sometimes met with under 
the name of WZ meltnoxantha. The leaves are Gin. to Sin. 
long, sin. wide, rounded at apex, stalked at base, with a 
distinct node and long brownish sheaths, fleshy, thick, dark 
green, spotted purple on the lower half. The scapes are erect, 
purplish, 4in. long, with a basal and middle sheath, one-flowered ; 
flowers horizontal, cup-shaped, with a depression or chin, the 
cup nearly tin. in depth and width; upper sepal narrowed 
to a twisted tail 2in. long: lower sepals joined for one 
third of their length, then free and taillike: colour dull 
white, with purple speckles on the tube, and a large blotch 
of crimson-purple on the lower sepals; tails paler; petals 
white; lip oblong, hairy, dark purple. Venezuela, 1884. (B. M., 
t. 7015.) 

M. muscosa (Achb. f.).—As stated elsewhere this species is 
a very sensitive one as regards its lip, enclosing any un- 
fortunate insect that may alight upon it. Flowers buff-yellow 
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reddish-nerved; petals with very peculiar dilated apices; lip deep 
violet, bearded; peduncles hispid, two-flowered. Co!ombia, 1875. 

M. Nycterina (2c4d. f.).—For some time this very interest- 
ing species was cultivated as the true Jf C&rmera, a much 
larger and showier plant. AL Avetertna bas leaves about 6in. 
long, channelled, broad almost to the base, which is sheathed. 
The scape is pendent, or rests on the ground, 3in. long, one- 
flowered; the flowers are triangular in outline, the sepals 
being equal in size, joined by their lower edges, each narrowed 
to a point, from which springs a thin tail, 3in. long; the body 
of the flower measures 2in. by thin.; the inner surface is 
covered with soft hair; colour tawny-yellow, shaded with brown 
and thickly spotted with purple; the petals are small and 
pouched, with jagged edges, whitish. This plant should be 
grown along with Jf Chimera. Although smaller-flowered, it 
possesses all the curiosity of form and colour of that species. 
Colombia, 1873. (F. M., ser. il, t. 150.) 


M. polysticta (Hook. f.).—A synonym of JL. melanopus. 


M. racemosa (Z/zd/.).—When well grown this is an attractive 
species. The stems are creeping, longer than in any other kind. 
The leaves are 4in. long, spoon-shaped, with thin petioles, the 
blade being 3in. across, fleshy, dark green. The flowers are borne 
on long, branching racemes, as many as twenty on a raceme 
being shown by a dried specimen ; however, about six flowers 
on a raceme are the most yet produced by cultivated plants. 
They are erect, rin. across; the tube is narrow, jin. long ; the odd 
sepal is 4in. long, pointed; the pair of sepals is umited almost 
to the base, the free portions curving outwards so as to form 
a wide, two-lobed blade; colour brilliant orange, with dark red 
lines. This species requires cool treatment all the year round, 
and should be grown on a raft or in a basket. Although 
described by Lindley as early as 1839, it was only introduced 
from Colombia in 1883 by Messrs. Shuttleworth and Carder. 
(G. C., 1884, p. 737-) 


M. Reichenbachiana (/xd@r.).—Flowers 2in. long; the 
funnel-shaped tube and slender tails are whitish-yellow, with the 
back blood red. Leaves spathulate, narrowed towards the base, 
tridentate at apex. Costa Rica, 1875. 

Var. aurantiaca.—This has rich orange lateral sepals instead of 
purple-brown ones. 


M. Roezlii (Reis. f). 


M. rosea (Lind/.).—One of the prettiest of all Masdevallias, 
and when properly managed a most profuse flowerer. It has 


A variety of JZ. Chimera. 
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semi-erect, spoon-shaped, dark green leaves, the blade being ovate, 
2in. long, the stalk about the same length. The flowers are 
borne singly on thin scapes a little longer than the leaves, and 
have a narrow tube 1in. long; the narrow upper sepal almost 
rests on the lower sepals, which are joined near the base, and 
are ovate acute, tapering to taillike points, a good variety being 
2in. long by iin. across the broadest part; lip and petals 
hidden in the tube; colour clear rose, with a tinge of purple. 
A plant in a sin. pot, with no less than 120 expanded flowers 
upon it, was exhibited in 1886. ‘This species requires the 
same treatment as JZ /vvarensis. It is a native of Peru, and 
was introduced in 1880, although known and described forty 
year before. (Belg. Hort., 1882, t. 3.) 

M. Schlimii (Z¢xd@.).—A handsome species. Flowers yellow, 
mottled with brownish-red spots, the combined body of the 
two lower sepals produced much beyond fhat of the upper one, 
and somewhat pandurate in outline; tails yellow, 1in. long ; 
scape three- to six-flowered, twice as long as the leaves. Leaves 
spathulate-elliptic, Gin. to 12in. long. Flowers in spring. Vene- 
zuela, 1884. This species should be grown under rather warmer 
conditions than the Odontoglossum-house affords during the 
winter. (B. M., t. 6740). 

M. Schroederiana (//or/.).—One of the most distinct and 
desirable Masdevallias. It should be grown in the intermediate- 
house during winter. Flowers of good size, the two lower 
divisions rather the larger, edged with deep puple, white in the 
centre; tails yellow, very long, recurved. Habitat not given; 1890. 

M. senilis (Achké. f).—A variety of AL Chimera. 

M. Shuttleworthii (Aci). f).—A synonym of AL caudata. 

M. simula (ch. f).—Flowers purplish, honey-coloured in 
front, small; upper sepal purplish, with pellucid bars. The 
flowers are produced among the foliage, and resemble small 
partridges in colour, from which the species acquired the dis- 
tinctive name in gardens of “ Partridge in the Grass.” Leaves 
linear-lanceolate. Colombia, 1875. 

M. spectrum (fc/d. f.).—A variety of AL Chimera. 

M. swertizfolia (Ach). f).—This is now regarded as 
Scaphosepalum swertiefolium. 

M. tovarensis (Ac/. f.).—The only white-flowered species, 
and one of the most popular in gardens. The leaves are erect, 
sin. long, jin. across, thick, fleshy, shining green, very brittle, the 
base being narrowed to a stalk 2in. long, and inclosed in green 
sheaths. The scape is erect, two-edged, sin. long, with a pair of 
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vase-shaped bracts at the top, from which spring the flowers, 
strong scapes bearing four each; tube short and curved; upper 
sepal narrow, tail-like, reflexed, 1}in. long; lower sepals united 
and forming a flat blade rin. long and sin. across, with a pair 
of tails jin. long. ‘The whole flower is pure snow-white, and is 
sweet-scented. The plant blossoms in winter, and continues 
in flower for two months or more. It is easily cultivated if 
planted in pots or pans, but requires more warmth in winter than 
the majority of Masdevallias. This species was the first introduced 
of the large, attractive-flowered kinds. In 1864, when it first 
flowered, there were scarcely half-a-dozen species in cultivation, 
and these were the most insignificant of those now known. It is 
a native of Tovar, in Colombia. Syn. JZ candida. (B. M., t. 5505.) 


M. triangularis (Z/vd/.).—A handsome species, and perhaps 
the most free-flowering of all Masdevallias. The leaves are 
tufted, 4in. long, ovate in the blade, stalked, dull green. The 
flower-scapes are erect, oin. long, one-flowered; the sepals are 
triangular, slightly concave, spreading, the broad part being #in. 
and the tail rin. long; colour light ochre, with numerous brown 
spots, clear at the base, the tails dull red; petals and lip very 
small. Although dull in colour, this is an elegant little plant, 
and well worth growing. It blooms in the spring, remaining in 
flower nearly two months. It may be grown as advised for 
JL. caudata. Colombia, 1843. 

M. triaristella (2cié. f.).—One of the tiniest of Orchids, 
but a gem, and of far greater beauty and interest than many 
large and popular kinds. The leaves are erect, about 2in. long, 
very narrow, almost terete, with a short stalk, and crowded in 
a dense tuft. The scapes are erect, very thin and hair-like, 3in. 
long, one-flowered; the two lower sepals are deep  brown- 
crimson, united so as to form a little boat 3in. long, with a pair 
of short horn-like yellow tails near the tip; the upper sepal 
is short, erect, with a yellow tail in. long; the tails are 
thickest at the apex. Costa Rica, 1876. 

M. tridactylites (2cAd. f.), M. triglochin (AcXd. 7), and 
several other species, are similar to the preceding in the minute- 
ness and beauty of their flowers, and the diminutiveness of the 
whole plant. All require the same treatment as the Jf caudata 
group. 

M. trinema (cid. f7.).—This is practically identical with 
MM. Lowi. 

M. Trochilus (4zdré).—A synonym of JL Lphippium. 

M. Veitchiana (cid. f.).—The most brilliant in colour, 
and one of the largest-flowered of all Masdevallias. It is not 
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only one of the most beautiful, but the most singular of Orchids, 
for the vivid hue of the flowers is due to the whole inner 
surface of the sepals being covered with minute papillae (raised 
dots) of the most brilliant colours. These are largest and most 
crowded where the colour is deepest. Leaves 6in. to 8in. 
long, lin. wide, erect, broadest near the top, which is acute- 
pointed, the lower part narrowing to a_ partially-sheathed base. 
The scape is erect, 1ft. long, one-flowered, and the ovary curved ; 
the sepals form a shallow cup, the upper one 2in. long, ovate, 
narrowed to a tail-like point, the lower pair 2in. long, united and 
forming a concave blade 1}in. across, then separated and narrowed 
to short tails; the petals and lip are very small; colour bright 
cinnabar-red, with a broad patch of purplish-violet on the inner 
surface of the lower sepals. The plant blossoms in autumn, 
sometimes also in spring, tne flowers lasting a long time. = It 
requires the same treatment as Jf coceinea. Peru, 1867. 
(B. M., t. 5739.) 

Var. grandiffora has flowers nearly twice as large as those of 
the type, and more finely coloured. 


M. Wageneriana (Zind/.).—A small but pretty species, 
scarcely 3in. in height. Leaves in tufts, spoon-shaped, rather 
leathery. Flowers produced singly on decumbent wiry scapes, 
bearing a few small sheaths; sepals united at the base, forming 
a short, cup-lke tube, the upper one concave, with a slender 
tail tin. long, the lower ones spreading, their tails recurved ; 
colour yellow, with a few red dots in the throat; petals minute, 
hatchet-shaped; lip small, toothed, with a claw-like apex. Like 
all the small plants of this genus, AZ IVagenertana must be mag- 
nified to be seen to advantage. It thrives when treated similarly 
to AL caudata. Central] America, 1851. (B. M., t. 4921.) 

M. Wallisii (2c44.).—A variety of AZ Chimera. 

M. Wendlandii (Ac/d. f.).—Perhaps the only tropical species. 
It should be grown in a warm, intermediate-house temperature 
always. Flowers white, tubular, solitary, ¥in. long, the tails equal 
to the free, triangular bodies; chin short; lip having an orange 
area before the apex, and very numerous small dark purple dots ; 
column white, with three mauve stripes. Leaves densely massed, 
spathulate, minutely bilobed. Colombia, 1887. 


GARDEN HyprIps. 


UST Se te ee on by og abbreviata and Chelson? (Hincks). 

2s aac eee Ree eA es Chelson’ and pertsteria (Veitch). 

AVES GUE: —spiease) akcientins Tettchiana and tovarensis (Sander). 

AUS IIOMIG 3 eles ince taede Chelsont and Rerchenbachiana (Veitch). 


hocking Hybrid 
Casstope 


shea Teitchiana and cucullata. 
AY eaten wee (rrangularts and cocetnea (Hincks). 
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caudata Estrad@...... Lstrad@é and caudata | Shuttleworth?) (Veitch). 
Chamberlaintana .... coccinea and caudata (Chamberlain). 

CREMSOHIO sud uae TVertchiana and amabitis (Veitch). 

CURECD ieee hasreen na Feitchiana and Schrederiana (Veitch). 
Courtauldiana........ rosea and caudata (Cookson). 

CUPCCEL potas om teeiisy ook macrura and tovarens/s (Curle). 
DOIG Gs wien Migs ey triangularts and racemosa Crossit (Hincks). 
FRUIT Rel een coccinea and ¢gnea (Veitch). 
Jalen ais akg mag she coccinea Lindeni and Teitchiana (Drewett). 
LUSCTU” Syettncs 4 bubs tgnea and coccinea Lindent (Fraser). 

COU ONE: 8 sng Saisie s Davisti and Vertchiana (Veitch). 

GeleMTAH Eatin s caudata and xanthina (Sander). 
glaphvrantha ......6. infracta and Barleana (Veitch). 

TIO. eae ane coes tgnea rubescens and Vettchiana (Heath). 
AEDES Rint nue Ale Mackie cortacea and Veitchiana grandiflora (Hincks). 
PLETE oo. skim aisatae ss tgnea rubescens and caudata (Ames). 

ELUPACR SCAT. Shes src iets tovarensts and ¢gnea (Hincks). 
tgneo-Chelsont.......6 zgnea and Chelsont (Ames). 

LILO SETD es ice is jeiteraritniante Schlimii and Veitchiana (Veitch). 

spe sSle TETIIE | nists tiie tovarensts and Davisit (Winn). 

Rinmba1yliang@ 6 seeses Vettchiana and caudata (Sander). 

WOM ard wits wibdonebaroci nts Estrad@ and Armin (Hincks). 

Wary dimes .......... tgnea and Garrtana (Ames). 

Bi ne re tovarensis and Veitchiana (Stevens). 
Mleasuresiand .....4. tovarensts and amabilrs (Sander). 

Miu ndypaniae okies Syn. Heathit (Sander). 

LOPIOTOPORNE: yee sce Barleana and Veitchiana (Veitch). 

PLO: ss tak lee Ra ae Gatriana and coccinea (Hincks). 

POMPEII 6 icke Dance Veitchiana and caudata (Linden). 
Rebecca..... ie ucts tgnea rubescens and caudata (Ames). 
POUSALONT- oh. Sikes .. egnea Echartii and racemosa Crossit (Hincks). 
SRUIYANG: ‘hewn sein § 8 caudata and coccinea (Lawrence). 

splendida Barleana and Tettchiana (Veitch and nat. hyb.). 


Po): Aaa ROSE ee REPT £strad@ and coccinea (Hincks). 
Veitchiano-Estrade ., Veltchiana and Estrad@é (Hincks). 


MAXILLARIA. 


Originally described by Ruiz and Pavon, this genus takes 
its name from a certain resemblance traced by its authors 
between the column and lip of the blossoms and the maxillee, 
or jaws, of insects. It belongs to the tribe Vandez. Many 
of the species of Lycaste were originally described as 
Maxillarias, and the genus as now understood includes 
Dicrypta. 

Culture —From a cultural point of view it may be said 
that few Orchids are easier to grow than Mawillarias. All 
the species except 47. Sanderiana thrive best when treated 
as pot-plants, using for them a compost consisting of good 
fibrous peat and chopped sphagnum in about equal parts. 
During the growing season they require a liberal supply of 
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water; but in the resting season, less water should be 
given. They may be grown in the same house as Odonto- 
glossuim crispuin, but in winter the temperature should not 
be allowed to fall below 5odeg. If kept in a warm house, 
the leaves soon become badly spotted—a sure indication 
that the temperature is too high. The air about the plants 
should be fresh, and the light good, although they do not 
like bright sunshine. 

The species described here are sufficiently ornamental to 
find a place in every collection, however limited the space 
at command. The majority of them blossom profusely, 
large quantities of flowers being produced on even moderate- 
sized plants. 


M. atropurpurea (Zivd/.).—A synonym of Bifrenaria atro- 
purpurea. 

M. Brocklehurstiana (L7vd/.).— A synonym of Aoulletia 
LBrocklehurstiana. 

M. grandiflora (Z/xd/.).—A_ handsome-flowered, large-leaved 
plant, deliciously fragrant. It has ovate compressed pseudo-bulbs, 
which are one-leaved. Leaves from gin. to r2in. long, broadly 
strap-shaped, dark green, recurved. The scape is erect, 6in. long, 
one-flowered. The flowers are 4in. across, milk-white; sepals 
ovate, spreading ; petals shorter; lip three-lobed, pouched, similar 
to that of AL. venusta, but without the purple on the front lobe, 
which is yellow and powdered. The plant blossoms in autumn 
and winter, and lasts a long time in flower. Peru about 1850. 
(F. M., ser. ii., t. 322.) 

M. Harrisonie (Lind/.).—A synonym of Bifrenaria 
Harrisonta. 


M. luteo-alba (Zizd/.).—An easily cultivated, very robust, 


and free-flowering — species. Pseudo-bulbs 24in. long, ovate, 
compressed, one-leaved. Leaves broad, blunt-pointed, dark 


green, 13ft. long, the base narrowed and stalk-like. The 
scapes spring from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and are 
6in. long, clothed with sheathing bracts, one-flowered; each 
flower is 6in. across; the sepals are 3in. long, brown at the 
back, nearly jin. wide, tawny-yellow except at the base, which 
is creamy-white, the upper one erect, the lower ones drooping 
and suggestive of the ears of a lop rabbit; the petals are 
erect, pointed forwards, half as long as the sepals, white at 
the base, then brown, yellow above; the lip is three-lobed, the 
side lobes being erect, yellow, with purple stripes, the middle 
lobe recurved, hairy, yellow, with white margins. This plant is 
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worth a place where fine specimens are wanted, as it soon 
fills a large pan, and is ornamental even when not in flower, 
whilst when in blossom it has a_ singular and_ attractive 
appearance. Colombia, 1846. (W. O. A., t. 106.) 


M. nigrescens (Zixa/.).—This is a_ useful, free-flowering 
species, deserving to be grown on account of the colour of its 
flowers, which is a deep vinous-red throughout, shaded with 
dull purple; the blossoms are about 2in. across, and are 
borne on erect scapes, 4in. long. The pseudo-bulbs are oval, 
compressed, blackish. The leaves are strap-shaped, acute at the 
tips, 1ft. long, isin. broad. The plant thrives under inter- 
mediate-house treatment. Colombia, 18 4o. 


M. picta (Zind/.).—An old, easily-grown species that blossoms 
so profusely that many scores of flowers may be found on 
quite a small plant. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, compressed, 
one- or two-leaved. The leaves are strap-shaped, acute-pointed, 
Sin. to 12in. long. The flowers are 2in. across, of a soft 
creamy-yellow externally, and of a rich deep orange within, 
streaked and dotted with dull purple and chocolate; they are 
produced singly, upon numerous basal scapes, from 3in. to 6in. 
high. The petals are curiously incurved. The lip is white, 
spotted with purple, and the column is wholly purple. The 
plant is a native of the Organ Mountains of Brazil, whence it 
was introduced in 1832; its blossoms are produced during 
winter. It should be grown in the intermediate-house. (B. M., 
t. 3154.) 

M. Sanderiana (Acid. f.).—Of all Maxillarias this is the 
most beautiful, and bears some resemblance to a fine variety of 
Lycaste Skinnert. It has ovate, compressed pseudo-bulbs, and 
oblong, acute-pointed, bright green leaves, gin. long. The scape 
is decumbent, one-flowered, each flower measuring 5in. across ; 
sepals 2in. broad, ovate, spreading, the upper one concave ; petals 
shorter, semi-erect; lip three-lobed, the middle lobe concave, 
forming a cup with the column and side lobes; the edges are 
wavy. The flowers are white, the base of the lip and segments 
being deep crimson, with a few large spots of the same colour 
scattered over the petals. This species, introduced from Peru in 
1884, was seen in flower for the first time at the Orchid 
Conference, held at South Kensington in 1885, and it was 
certainly the most attractive new Orchid exhibited there. It 
should be treated as advised for the other species, but thrives 
best planted in a teak basket. (G., 1887, t. 606.) 


M. venusta (2chd. f).—A large-flowered, charming plant, 
not unlike JZ grandiflora, but more robust. The pseudo-bulbs 
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are ovate, compressed; each bears one leaf, which is broad- 
oblong, recurved, acute-pointed, 1ft. in length, light shining 
green. The scapes are 6in. long, curved upwards, clothed with 
reddish bracts, one-flowered ; flower nodding, 6in. across; sepals 
broad at the base, gradually narrowed to a point, the upper one 
concave, the two lateral ones undulated and somewhat curved, 
3in. long; petals shorter than, but similar in shape to, the lateral 
sepal; lip three-lobed, the middle lobe recurved, triangular, yellow, 
with a fleshy disk and a pair of crimson spots; side lobes reddish 
on the margins; the rest of the flower is pure glistening white. 
The plant blossoms in winter or spring, the flowers lasting about 
a month. Native of Colombia at 6,oooft. elevation, whence it 
was introduced in 1812. (B.M., t. 5296.) 

Many more species of AZaxi//aria are in cultivation, but the 
majority of these are of botanical interest only. Most of the 
species will be found described in Nicholson’s ‘“ Dictionary of 
Gardening.” 


MEGACLINIUM. 


Several interesting Orchids belonging to the tribe Z/zv- 
dendree@ are found in this genus. The name, given by 
Lindley, is from megas, large, and #lime, a bed; referring 
to the axis or rachis on which the flowers are borne. The 
species (which are natives of Southern sub-tropical Africa) 
are epiphytal, and require the temperature of the inter- 
mediate-house. The cultural requirements are similar to 
those for Bulbophyllum. Outside botanic gardens they are 
rarely cultivated. 


MESOSPINIDIUM (Acid. f.). This genus is now merged 
with Cochlioda and Odontoglossum. 


MICROSTYLIS. 


Of the forty species of Mccrostylis (Nutt.), of the tribe 
Epidendree, about half-a-dozen are cultivated for their 
richly-coloured foliage. The name is from scros, small, 
and styfos, a column; in allusion to the size of the 
column. The culture is similar to that for Anactochilus. 
The species are terrestrial, and natives of Europe, Asia, 
and America; they are closely related to our Malaris 
puudosa, The pseudo-bulbs are fleshy, and they perish 
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a year after maturity, after the manner of Calanthe ves- 
vita. The leaves are plaited, thin, and succulent, and their 
folding bases inclose the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are 
small, purple or yellow, and are produced on erect spikes. 

M. calophylla (2:42. f.).—This is a prettily-variegated plant. 
The leaves are 3in. long, ovate, narrowed to a point at the apex, 
pale yellow-green, with a central patch of a shade of brown that 


Fic. 100. MICROSTYLIS CHLOROPHRYS 


(3 nat. size). 


is very near burnt-sienna, and numerous transverse lines of this 
colour amongst the yellow. The flowers are yellow. Malaya, 1877. 


M. chlorophrys (2/2. /.).—In this species the leaves are gin. 
long, 2in. broad, narrowed to a point, wavy at the margins, the 
stems and lower part of the leaves being purplish; the leaf- 
blade is shining sepia-brown, with a marginal band of grey-green 
lin. wide. Flowers purple. A well-grown plant of this, when 
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bearing its erect spikes of glistening flowers, is a pretty little 
picture. Borneo, 1881. (Fig. roo.) 

M. discolor (Ziud/.).—Sir W. Hooker described this as the 
most lovely of terrestrial Orchids. The stems are clustered, 2in. 
long, green, inclosed in the sheathing bases of the leaves. The 
leaves are gin. long, ovate, plaited, deep shining crimson-purple, 
the margins being pale green and very wavy. The flowers are 
yellow. Grown along with Ancectochili this plant thrives well, 
and is a pretty object. Ceylon, 1862. (B. M., t. 5403.) 

M. metallica (cid. f.).—A charming little plant, easily kept 
in health, and almost always attractive. It is, as the late Professor 
Reichenbach called it, quite a gem. A cylindrical bulb bears 
leaves of an oblong, acute shape, 2in. long, rin. wide, six in 
number. They are rosy-crimson beneath, and blackish-purple 
above, with quite an exquisite metallic lustre. The flowers are 
small, purplish in colour. Borneo, 1879. (B. M., t. 6668.) 


MILTONIA. 


Not more than a dozen well-marked species are comprised 
in this genus, of the tribe l’andee, founded by Lindley. 
All of them show considerable variation in the size and 
colouring of the flowers. Most of them are in cultivation, as 
they are easy to grow, and, with scarcely an exception, bear 
large and handsome flowers. All are natives of Brazil, 
except Af. MWarscewiczit, M. vextllaria, M.. Phalenopsis, and 
MI. Roeshi, which are natives of Colombia. The genus 
was named in compliment to Lord Fitzwilliam (Viscount 
Milton), who, more than half a century ago, had one of the 
best collections of Orchids then known. 

Miltonias are related to Odontoglossums. They either 
have long, stout, creeping rhizomes, upon which the 
pseudo-bulbs occur about rin. apart, or the pseudo-bulbs 
are clustered. The leaves vary in number from four to 
eight, all except two springing from the bottom of the 
pseudo-bulb, their sheathing bases inclosing it when young. 
There are generally two leaves on the apex of the 
pseudo-bulb, and these are strap-shaped or linear, smooth, 
shining green, the keel on the under side being prominent. 
As a rule, the leaves, when they are two years old, 
fall away from the pseudo-bulbs. The flowers are borne 
on scapes that spring from the base of the last-matured 
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pseudo-bulbs, and each scape bears one or more flowers ; 
the petals and sepals are usually similar in form and 
size, spreading ; the lip is large, generally flat and broad, 
suddenly narrowed at the base to a short, thick neck ; 
the disk on the front of the labellum is formed of several 
prominent ridges; the column is short, and_ usually 
winged. 

Culture.—All the species are epiphytes; they therefore 
require an open fibrous peat, broken into small lumps, 
with most of the fine particles beaten out. Some thrive 
when planted in well-drained pots or pans; others are 
healthiest when grown in shallow teak baskets. All 
require liberal supplies of water at the roots when 
growing, and sufficient when dormant to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs in a plump state. As the details of 
culture for most of the species differ somewhat, it will 
be best to give particulars along with each kind. 
Vaporising at regular intervals is desirable to prevent 
the plants from being infested with thrips. Miltonias are 
easily propagated by division, as the rhizomes branch 
freely, and develop plenty of roots from the under side. 
The most favourable time for re-potting and dividing 
them is when thé new roots make their appearance. 

The leaves and pseudo-bulbs of some of the Miltonias 
are normally pale yellowish-green in colour, old parts of 
the plants being almost wholly yellow. Some beginners 
imagine that ill-health is the cause of this, but it is the 
natural colour, and cannot be altered, except at the 
expense of flowers. Miltonias like plenty of light, though 
not direct sunlight, and they flower only when well 
ripened. 


M. candida (Zind/.).—A strong, large-leaved species, very 
free-flowering under ordinary treatment. The pseudo-bulbs are 
clustered, ovate, only slightly compressed, narrowed towards the 
top, 3in. or more long, with a pair of apical leaves rft. in length 
and i4in. wide; the basal leaves are shorter, with broad sheaths. 
Scape erect, 1ft. or more long, bearing six to eight flowers, each 
2hin. across; petals and sepals spreading, red-brown, with a few 
yellow bars and spots; lip scoop-shaped, wavy at the margin, pure 
white, afterwards turning to creamy-yellow. The plant blossoms 
in autumn, the flowers remaining fresh for a month or more. 
Brazil, 1830. (P. M. B., vi. 241.) 
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M. candida should be planted in a pot or a pan, using a 
compest of two parts peat-fibre to one part sphagnum, and two- 
thirds filling the pot with crocks. Press the soil firmly about 
the roots, and keep it moist, when growth is vigorous. It 
requires intermediate-house treatment. 


M. Clowesii (Z/xd/.).—In habit and form of flower this strong- 
growing species is similar to JZ, candida, while in pseudo-bulbs and 
foliage the two species are almost identical. Scape erect, many 
flowered, each flower nearly 3in. across ; sepals and petals chestnut- 
brown, with a few yellowish blotches; lip heart-shaped, slightly 
constricted in the middle, pointed at the apex, with a conspicuous 
crest, the colour being vinous-purple in the lower part, and pure 
white in the rest. This species blossoms in September or October, 
or even as late as December, the flowers lasting a month or more. 
It requires similar culture to AZ. candida. Brazil, 1839. (B.M., 
t. 4109.) 

M. cuneata (Z7za/.).—This robust, free-flowering plant is larger 
in allits parts than most of the Miltonias, and exceptional also in 
having dark green foliage. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, ovate, 
4in. long, slightly compressed, smooth, sheathed in leaves at the 
base, and each bearing on the apex a pair of stout, strap-shaped 
leaves 1ft. long and isin. broad. The scape is erect, about rft. 
long, and bears from four to eight flowers; these are from 3in. to 
4in. across; sepals and petals undulated, narrowed from the 
middle to an acute, reflexed point, and coloured chocolate-brown, 
with a few bars of yellowish-green, the tips being wholly of the 
latter colour; lip rin. long, 1in. wide, wavy, creamy-white, the 
crest composed of two parallel ridges, which are spotted with rose- 
purple; column large, winged, creamy-white. The blossoms 
expand in February, and remain fresh more than a month. This 
species thrives best when planted in a pot or a pan, in a compost of 
peat-fibre and sphagnum, and placed in the intermediate-house. It 
likes plenty of light and moisture. Brazil, 1843. (B. R., 1845, t. 8.) 


M. Moreliana (/or7.).—Although usually called a variety. of 
AM. spectabilis, this fine Orchid is sufficiently distinct in colour alone 
to deserve to rank as a species. It has ovate, much-flattened 
pseudo-bulbs from 2in. to 3in. long, shining apple-green in colour, 
becoming bright yellow when old, and bearing two short, strap- 
shaped leaves, rarely more than 6in. long, with several shorter basal 
ones. The rhizome is stout, and creeps along the surface of the 
soil; the pseudo-bulbs are developed about rin. apart. The 
scape is erect, 6in. long, clothed with sheathing bracts rin. long, 
and bears a single flower, from 2in. to 4hin. across; sepals and 
petals rin. to 2in. long, deep vinous-purple ; lip rin. to 2in. long, 
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nearly as broad, spreading, purple, lighter in colour than the other 
parts of the flower, and veined with deep purple. The flowers 
expand in October or November, and remain fresh at least six weeks. 
This is one of the most beautiful of all Orchids. The flowers vary 
in size and colour; the largest measurements here given are from 
a very fine specimen at Kew. It requires the same treatment as 
AL, spectabilis, Brazil, 1846. (B. M,, t. 4425.) 


Fic. 101. MILTONIA ROEZLII 


(much reduced). 


M. Phalenopsis (JVichols.).—When well grown this is a de- 
lightful Orchid. The pseudo-bulbs are clustered, ovate, only slightly 
compressed, about rin. long, when young sheathed in the bases of 
the lower leaves, with a pair of leaves on the apex. The leaves are 
narrow and grass-like, from 8in. to r2in. long, pale green. The 
scapes are erect, nearly as long as the leaves, each bearing from 
two to four flat flowers; sepals rin. long, oblong, pointed; 
petals broader and rounded—both pure white ; lip large, flat, tin. 
across at the base, nearly as broad again at the apex, where it is 
divided into two spreading lobes, white, blotched and streaked with 
crimson towards the middle. This plant blossoms in spring or 
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summer, and remains in beauty about a month. It requires the 
treatment recommended for JZ. Roeslit. Specimens tit. across, 
bearing a score or more of large flowers and the graceful grass- 
like foliage mingled with them, are most beautiful objects. It 
was introduced in 1850 from Colombia, where it is said to 
carpet rocks at an elevation of 16,o0oft. Syn. Odontoglossum 
Phalenopsis. (W. S. O., t. 30.) 


M. Regnelli (Acid. f).—In habit and foliage this species 
resembles JZ candida. It has narrow, flattened pseudo-bulbs. 
Leaves sin. broad, bright green. Scapes erect, each bearing several 
flowers, Over 2in. across; sepals and petals spreading, recurved at 
the apex, white; lip almost as wide as long, with a three-ridged, 
yellow crest, the rest being rosy-purple, with deeper-coloured veins. 
The blossoms appear in September, and remain fresh for a month 
or more. The plant should be treated as recommended for 
M. cuneata. Brazil, 1855. (B. M., t. 5436.) 


M. Roezlii (Vichols.).—This beautiful species is closely related 
to AL. vexillaria, differing chiefly in colour. The pseudo-bulbs 
are clustered, somewhat compressed, ovate, rin. to 2in. long, 
inclosed in the sheathing bases of the lower leaves, and bearing 
at the apex only one leaf. The leaves are rft. long, #in. wide, 
acute-pointed, thin in texture, and pale green. The scapes are 
erect, and bear from two to four flowers, each of which is 3in. 
wide, flat and pansy-like; sepals and petals 1in. in length, oblong, 
pointed, pure white, with a large purple blotch at the base of 
each petal; lip two-lobed, broadest at the apex, where it is 2in. 
wide, pure white, with a tinge of yellow and purple near the 
crest. This species blossoms generally twice a year—in spring 
and in winter—the flowers remaining fresh for about five weeks. 
Its cultivation is not easy. It thrives best when grown in a moist, 
tropical-house, where it is suspended near the roof-glass, and 
shaded from bright sunshine. Fine specimens are grown in a 
house devoted to Phalenops’s. It should be potted in peat-fibre 
one part, and sphagnum two parts, using pans or small pots. 
Plenty of water must be given at all times. Thrips and red 
spider are its greatest enemies, destroying the leaves in a very 
short time if once they get established upon the plants. Dipping 
the plants about every fortnight, or vapourising at regular intervals, 
will keep the pest under. Colombia, 1873. Syn, Odontoglossum 
Roeslit (Fig. ror; B. M., t. 6085.) i 

Var. album has no purple in the flowers. 

Var. ruédrum has more purple on the lip than the type. 


M. Schrederiana (O’Sr/ev).—Flowers fragrant, 23in. across ; 
sepals and petals chestnut-brown, tipped and marked with light 
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yellow, with revolute margins; lip rose-purple at base, milk-white 
at apex, subpandurate; scapes erect, racemose, seven- to nine- 
flowered. Leaves linear-oblong, 5in. to 7in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovoid-oblong, two-leaved. Costa Rica, 1889. The flowers are borne 
in September. Syn. Odonto- 


glossum Schrederianum. — 
M. spectabilis (Zind/.).— “ae 

The first-introduced species, “a : ( 

and still one of the best, 

some of the varieties being \ 

exceptionally beautiful. The } | 

thizomes are stout; the / 


pseudo-bulbs are 
tin. apart, oblong, 
very flat, rin. to 3in. 
long, yellowish, in- 
closed in the sheath- 
ing basal leaves 
when young, and 
bearing at the apex 
a pair of pale apple- 
green, oblong leaves, 
varying in length 
from 4in. to I2in. 
Scapes erect, covered 
with sheaths, 6in. to 
8in. long, — one- 
flowered ; flowers 
4in. across; sepals 
and petals 2in. long, 
#in. broad, pure 
white, becoming 
cream-coloured _ be- 
fore fading ; lip 2in. 
long, and nearly as 
broad, spreading, 
rose-purple, almost 
crimson, the veins 
being darker in 
colour; crest of 
three short, projecting ridges. This plant blossoms in autumn, 
and remains in perfection for a month or more. There is con- 
siderable variation in the size and colour of the flowers, some 
being much superior to others, although the poorest plant is a 
good Orchid. Brazil, 1835. (Fig. 102; B. M, t. 4204.) 


Fic. 102. FLOWER OF MILTONIA SPECTABILIS 


(nat. size). 


roots. 
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Var. dfcolor has white and rosy-purple flowers. 
Var. radians has the habit and flowers of the type, but the 
lip is white, with lines of purple radiating from the crest. 


Var. rosea has narrower, longer pseudo-bulbs, and _ rose-tinted 
sepals and petals; the lip is banded with rose. 


F1G. 103. MILTONIA VEXILLARIA 


(much reduced). 


Var. wirgina/is is distinguished by its tall scapes, its large flowers, 

and the deep crimson of its lip. 

AL. spectabilis and its varieties should be grown in a shallow 

teak basket, and require only a thin layer of compost about their 
The soil should be peat-fibre, leaf-soil, and sphagnum. 


Fic. 104. MILTONIA VEXILLARIA House IN JUNE. 
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A position near the glass in an intermediate-house, or where 
Cattleyas are grown, is the most suitable, but it must be shaded 
from bright sunshine. Water must be freely given in the growing 
season, only sufficient being required while the plants are at rest 
to keep the pseudo-bulbs in a plump condition. Whilst in flower 
the plants may be removed to a cool house. 

M. vexillaria (Bex7z.).—One of the most popular of all Orchids, 
and most easily managed. The pseudo-bulbs are narrowly-oblong, 
and about 2in. long, bearing narrow-lanceolate, pale green leaves 
from gin. to 12in. long. The scapes are longer than the foliage, and 
bear trom three to seven very large flowers, measuring 4in. in 
diameter; the sepals and petals are small, bright rose-coloured ; the 
labellum is large and flat, deeply bilobed in front, rich rose, 
whitish at the base, streaked with yellow and red; the colour and 
shape of the flowers vary considerably in different plants. The 
blossoms are produced during spring and early summer. Syn. 
Odontoglossum vexillarium. (Figs. 103 and 104; B. M., t. 6037.) 

Var. Avliiana is distinguished by its purple-spotted and rosy- 
margined lip. 

Var. /eucoglossa is remarkable for its white lip. 

Var. JIfemoria G. D. Owen, a most distinct variety of the 
MM. v. superba group, the rich marone-purple disk resembling a 
moth in shape. It is a rare plant, and at present only in Sir 
Frederick Wigan’s collection at Clare Lawn, East Sheen. 

Var. rubella (Klabochorum) has flowers smaller than those of 
the type, bright rose-coloured, produced in autumn. The pseudo- 
bulbs and leaves also are smaller. 

Var. superba is a dark-coloured form, the lip being almost 
crimson, with three broad rays of white. 

There are numerous other named varieties of this species, but we 
need not include them here. 

JL. vexillaria thrives best when grown in the cool intermediate- 
house, but during hot weather the Odontoglossum-house will suit 
it. The plants should be potted in good peat-hbre and sphagnum, 
well drained; they should be elevated well above the pot, and be 
watered freely when growing, but immediately after the flowers are 
over the plants should be removed to a cool, airy house, and 
water should be withheld for some weeks. Thrips are their greatest 
enemy, and to keep these under, the plants should be carefully 
examined every week or so, and cleaned if necessary. Although 
now well established in gardens here, the introduction of this 
splendid species was attended with much difficulty. It was originally 
discovered by the late Mr. Bowman, on the western slope of the 
Andes, and was subsequently found by Wallis and Roezl. Some of 
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the plants were sent to M. Linden, who, however, failed to keep 
them alive. Living specimens were soon afterwards brought to 
England by Mr. Chesterton, and established in Messrs. Veitch’s 
collection. Mr. Bull was also successful in the early days of its 
introduction. The original description by Professor Reichenbach, 
in the ‘“‘Gardeners’ Chronicle” for 1867, amusingly records the 
secrecy with which this plant was guarded on its introduction to 


Fic. 105. FLOWERS OF MILTONIA WARSCEWICZII 


(nat. size). 


Europe. He says that the flower from which the description was 
drawn up was borrowed for him by a friend, “after having given 
his promise (1) not to show it to anybody else, (2) not to speak 
much about it, (3) not to take a drawing, (4) not to have a photo- 
graph made, (5) not to look oftener than three times at it!” 

M. Warscewiczii (Acid. f.).—This extraordinary plant differs 
from most Miltonias in its many-flowered, branching scapes, and 
in the fantastic colours of its flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are 
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clustered, erect, 5in. long, rin. broad, much flattened, green, 
usually with only one apical leaf, and several others springing 
from the base. Leaves strap-shaped, 6in. to gin. long, rin. 
broad, bright green. Scape wiry, arching, varying in length 
according to the strength of the plant, strong pseudo-bulbs pro- 
ducing tall, loose-branching panicles of thirty or forty flowers, 
each flower 2in. across; sepals and petals recurved at the margins 
towards the base, wavy reddish-brown, with yellow tips; lip almost 
circular, two-lobed, the margins curved back so as to give the 
front a rounded appearance; colour rose-purple, with a central 
blotch of yellowish-brown, and a broad, marginal band of white. 
It blossoms freely in summer or autumn, the flowers remaining 
fresh for several weeks. It should be grown along with, and 
be treated as advised for, JZ candida. Peru, 1868. 9 Syn. 
Oncidium fuscatum, (Fig. 105; B. M., t. 5843.) 


GARDEN HYBRID. 
WBLCUIIE pe cacrsauata ae vexillaria and Roezli’ (Bleu and Veitch). 


NATURAL HyYBRIDs. 


BUTLOLE no i ech ape candida and Regnell’, 
BU cai oe ee as spectabil’s and Clowesit. 
Castan@ ............ Clowesti and Regnelli. 
COBBAN: oes 88 candida and cuneata. 
Cogniauxi@.......... Moreliana and Regrelli, 
LQUNATFERCAHO. 6.0 Baas candida and Clowesi’. 
leucoglossd .......... Spectabilis and candida. 
POCLETSTANE, a0. 38 es ek ak Regnelli and Moreliana. 


MONACHANTHUS (Z/nd/.). Now included under Cata=- 
setum. 


MONOCHILUS (Ja). Now included under Zeuxine. 


MOOREA. 


Mr. R. A. Rolfe describes this genus in the “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle” in 1890, from a plant that flowered in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin, and that had been intro- 
duced by Messrs. Shuttleworth and Carder, probably from 
Peru. It belongs to the tribe T’amdew, and is named in 
compliment to Mr. F. W. Moore, Curator at Glasnevin. 
Its nearest ally is Houlletia, from which it differs “in the 
lip being without a claw, and articulated with the base or 
foot of the column, and by the upper part of the lip not 

we 
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being articulated with the lower part.” The treatment for 
this plant is similar to that recommended for Howlletza. 

M. irrorata (/od/e).—Pseudo-bulbs egg-shaped, 3in. long, two- 
leaved. Leaves broad, plicate, lanceolate, 13ft. to 2ft. long. 
Scapes nearly 2ft. long, erect, stout, bearing eight flowers each 
2in, in diameter, with spreading, oblong, pointed segments, 
coloured red-brown, paler at the base; lip three-lobed, the side 
lobes being rounded, the front lobe stalked, trowel-shaped, coloured 
straw-yellow, with dark purple radiating lines; column long, wing- 
less, creamy-white. It flowers in December. (B. M., t. 7262.) 


MORMODES. 


A genus of remarkable and interesting plants, some of 
which also possess great beauty. It belongs to the tribe 
Vandew. The name was bestowed by Lindley, and is from 
moro, a goblin ; referring to the strange appearance of the 
flowers. It is nearly related to Catasetuim, and differs chiefly 
in not having horns attached to the column. The plants are 
deciduous, losing their leaves in the late autumn. The 
pseudo-bulbs are stem-like, and taper towards the top, the 
older ones being clothed with the basal portions of the fallen 
leaves. The leaves are lance-shaped, plaited, about five or 
six in number, and are strengthened by several longitudinal 
ribs. The flowers are produced on thick, fleshy scapes 
originating in the nodes on various parts of the pseudo-bulbs ; 
they are chiefly remarkable for the curiously-twisted column 
and lip, the latter being much incurved, and contracting at 
the base into aclaw. The species are all epiphytal, and are 
natives of Central America and Mexico. 

Culture.—.\lormodes may be grown in pots of peat-fibre 
and sphagnum, and during summer they should occupy the 
lightest position in the warm-house. If, as is necessary, the 
pots are half-filled with drainage, the roots should receive 
copious supplies of water when growth has well commenced. 
Care must be observed, however, at the earliest stages. At 
that time, the back pseudo-bulbs furnish an adequate supply 
of nourishment to the young growths, and a superabundance 
of moisture is apt to cause decay. At no period must water 
be allowed to lodge in the centres of the growths. As growth 
ceases, a cooler and drier treatment is necessary to ripen the 
bulbs; the plants may then be placed on a shelf in the 
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Cattleya-house, only sufficient water being given to prevent 
shrivelling. 


M. luxata (Zind/.).—This species and its varieties are the 
handsomest representatives of the genus as yet known in cultivation. 
The pseudo-bulbs are 4in. to 6in. high, thick and rounded at the 
base, tapering towards the top; they bear four or five lance-shaped, 
plaited leaves, 1ft. to 2ft. long, of glaucous-green colour. The 
racemes of fragrant flowers 
are produced from the 
current season’s growth 
about July. Each flower 
is 3in. in diameter, with 
the fleshy sepals and petals 
lemon-coloured, and the lip 
yellow, with a streak of 
dark brown down the 
centre. The flowers are 
remarkably distorted, and 
show more plainly, perhaps, 
than those of any other 
species the peculiar char- 
acter of the genus. The 
lip is twisted obliquely, and, 
being uppermost, projects 
above the column. Mexico, 
13842: (Bo Rs 18433. te 33.) 

Var. eburnea is a much 
superior plant, with simi 
larly-shaped flowers. These 
are 3in. to 4in. in diameter, 
very fragrant, and of a 
uniform creamy-white. Few 
Orchids are more effective 
than a well-flowered speci- 
men of this variety. 

Var. punctata has white (much reduced). 
flowers, the petals and ; 
sepals of which are profusely spotted with red on the inner side. 


Fic. 106. MoORMODES PARDINA 


M. pardina (Batem.).—A curious and rare species, with 
stem-like pseudo-bulbs 4in. to yin. in height, and dark green 
lanceolate, striated leaves. The scapes are over ft. long, with 
the numerous flowers crowded on the upper half. The sepals 
and petals are ovate and pointed, spreading at the base, but 
with the tips converging upwards. The lip is three-lobed, the 
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side-lobes being smaller and reflexed; like the other parts of 
the flower, it is of a bright yellow, marked with brownish-crimson 
spots. It flowers during July and August. Mexico, 1837. 
(Fig. 106; B. M,, t. 3900.) 

Var. wnicolor resembles the type in habit and form of flower, 
but the flowers are of a deep lemon-yellow and unspotted. 
(Be Met. 3890.) 


MYSTACIDIUM. 


Lindley’s name for a genus belonging to the tribe Vande; 
it is derived from mmeustar, mustakos, a moustache, and 
cidos, resembling ; in allusion to the pointed prolongation of 
the lp. Two or three species have been described, but it 
is very questionable if any are in cultivation outside botanic 
collections. They are natives of tropical and Southern 
Africa. Flowers usually small, racemose; sepals and 
petals nearly equal, free, spreading; lip affixed to the 
base of the column, produced in a long slender spur, the 
lateral lobes sometimes ovate, erect, sometimes nearly 
obsolete, the middle one erect or spreading, often ovate, 
undivided. Leaves distichous, usually few, coriaceous. 
spreading. Stems leafy, rigid. Allied to, and requiring the 
same cultural conditions as, dvgrecunt. 


NANODES (Z7vd/.).. The plants formerly found under this 
name are now removed to Epidendrum. 


NEOBENTHAMIA. 


Rolfe’s name for a monotypic genus belonging to the 
tribe T’anvdew, and bestowed in honour of Mr. George 
Bentham, joint author with Sir Joseph Hooker of the 
“Genera Plantarum”; the prefix veo (new) is to distinguish 
it from the two previously founded, but abandoned, genera 
Benthamia. The species requires intermediate-house treat- 
ment, similar to that recommended for Cymdzdtuim. 

N. gracilis (o/c).—Flowers pure white, with two rows of 
reddish spots on the lip, nearly rin. across; racemes short, erect, 
terminal, many-flowered. Leaves long-linear, acuminate, sheathing 
at the base, recurved. Stems long, thin, tufted, bamboo-like. 
Eastern Tropical Africa, 1854. It flowers in February. (B. M., 
Le OTe aren Cee MO Ode Ne pe Be. Ow 138% 
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For this genus of the tribe Eprdendree, and of which 
but a few species have been described, Blume stands 
sponsor. The name is from wefhele, a cloud, and 
phrvllon, a leaf, and is in reference to the marks upon 
the leaves. The species are creeping, terrestrial Orchids, 
natives of Southern China, the East Indies, and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers loose or densely racemose, 
on leafless scapes. Leaves stalked, ovate-lanceolate or 
cordate, usually purplish beneath, spotted or clouded above. 
They require the same cultural conditions as Azactochilus. 


NEUWIEDIA. 


A commemorative name given by Blume for a genus 
consisting of about five species of warm_ intermediate- 
house terrestrial Orchids, belonging to the tribe Afostaszee. 
Flowers small, nearly or quite sessile; sepals and petals 
equal, free, connivent, or at length spreading; lip sub- 
spathulate, otherwise similar to the petals ; column short ; 
spike or raceme terminal, dense, simple, often elongated; 
leaves long, contracted to the petioles. The species, which 
are natives of Malacca and the Malayan Archipelago, 
require similar cultural conditions to Cypripediuin. 


OBERONIA. 


To this genus of the tribe Efzdendree belong several 
species of stove or warm intermediate-house epiphytal 
Orchids, natives of tropical Asia, Australia, and. the 
Mascarene and Pacific Islands. The name, given by 
Lindley, is after Oberon, the Fairy King, and is in 
allusion to the quaint and variable forms of the plant. 
Flowers small, in numerous dense, sub-cylindrical racemes 
or spikes, sessile, or short pedicellate ; sepals free ; sub- 
equal; petals narrower, or shorter, than the sepals; lip 
sessile, usually concave. Leaves distichous; sheath com- 
pressed, equitant. 

The species are rarely met with outside botanic 
collections. They should be grown in shallow pans or 
baskets, suspended near the roof in a compost consisting 
of two parts sphagnum to one of fibrous peat. They 
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require liberal moisture during the active season of growth, 
both at the roots and in the atmosphere, but only 
sufficient during the resting season to keep the plants in a 
plump condition. 


OCTADESMIA. 


Bentham’s name for a genus of two or three species of 
intermediate-house epiphytal Orchids belonging to the 
tribe Lpidendree. It is from ofte, eight, and desme, a 
bundle, and is in reference to the eight pollen-masses. The 
species are natives of Jamaica and San Domingo. Flowers 
mediocre, shortly pedicellate; sepals of almost equal 
length, somewhat spreading; petals a little broader than 
the sepals; lip at base of the column nearly erect; 
peduncle terminal, simple or slightly branched. © Leaves 
linear-lanceolate, distichous,. somewhat rigid, not fleshy. 
The species are rarely met with in cultivation. They do 
best in shallow pans or small teak baskets in a compost 
of about equal portions of peat-fibre and sphagnum. 


OCTOMERIA. 


A genus of cool-house epiphytal Orchids, belonging to 
the tribe Lpzdendree, and closely allied to Pleurothallis. 
The name given by Robt. Brown is from ofzo, eight, and 
merits, a part; in allusion to the pollen-masses. Flowers 
whitish or yellowish, inconspicuous, in dense, sessile 
clusters ; anther-bed rotundate; rostellum short; pollinia 
eight. Leaves oblong, linear, or sub-terete. Stems de- 
veloped. The plants, which are of botanic interest only, 
require the same cultural conditions as Plewrothallis. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM. 


Rapid strides have been made during recent years in 
the cultivation and knowledge of this family, one of the 
most beautiful of the Orchidew. Odontoglossum was founded 
by Humboldt in 1815, and up to 1833 there were only 
five species known; whereas at the present time the 
number described is considerably beyond a hundred. It 
is distinguished botanically from) Oxetdium, to which it is 
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closely allied, by the column being long and club-shaped 
—or, at any rate, usually narrowed at the base—and by 
the base of the lip being always parallel with the face of 
the column, and sometimes joined to it. Lindley adds 
that the lateral sepals are very rarely united. Odonto- 
glossums are either epiphytal or terrestrial, with pseudo- 
bulbs springing from a stout, creeping rhizome ; the leaves 
are leathery or thin; the flowers are in few- or many- 
flowered racemes or panicles, proceeding from the rhizome, 
and are often very handsome. The species are natives of 
Mexico, Central America, Peru, and Colombia. The name 
is derived from codons, odontos, and glossa, and signifies 
tooth-tongued—in allusion to the form of the labellum, 
and to its bearing tooth-like projections, called “calli,” 
at the base. 

Odontoglossums being in many respects among the 
most desirable of Orchids, we have included here the 
majority of the kinds known. Many of the species— 
such, for instance, as O. er?spum—are exceedingly varied 
in floral characters, and whilst some of the best-marked 
forms (Fig. 107) are considered by certain authors to be 
distinct enough to rank as species, others class them as 
varieties only. A better knowledge of the species in 
their native habitats has demonstrated the fact that 
certain of them are now found growing together in some 
localities that were at one time supposed to grow 
hundreds of miles apart. The fact of two or more species 
being found growing together, and plants having flowered 
among  importations of these, bearing the exact 
intermediate characteristics of the species known to grow 
in the same locality, leaves no doubt as to their being 
of hybrid origin. Although some of these have been 
described as species they will be found in this work in 
the list of Natural Hybrids. 

Culture—As in the early days of Orchid-culture in 
this country it was considered necessary to treat all exotic 
Orchids as stove plants, it is not surprising that Odonto- 
glossums failed for some time to become established 
in our collections. This, however, has been long since 
changed, and_ now all, or very nearly all, known Odonto- 
glossums are placed along with “ cool Orchids,” Some of 
our leading growers have put many of the species to the 
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test of open-air culture. Although it is not intended to 
advocate the open-air culture of exotic Orchids, it should 
be distinctly understood that the genus Odontoglossum is 
purely alpine, no single species having hitherto been found 
low down the mountains, or in hot regions. The plants 
will not exist long in a healthy condition if kept in 
hot, close houses: this should be sufficient to recommend 
them to the notice of amateurs. They enjoy a cool, moist 
atmosphere all the year round, and, unlike the majority 
of Orchids, do not, except in a few isolated instances, 
require a dry season; indeed, many of them grow freely 
during the winter months, and these must never be 
allowed to get dry. For their cultivation, we prefer a 
house with a northern aspect or one running from north 
to south. In bright weather shading is essential, especially 
during the summer; but in winter, during very severe 
weather, no harm will be done to the plants if the thermo- 
meter falls as low as 45deg., whilst in hot summer weather 
the maximum temperature ought not to exceed 7odeg. 
The normal temperature required under ordinary conditions 
is 50deg. in winter and 5sdeg. in summer. Above all things, 
a free current of air is indispensable to their well-being. 
Do not sprinkle them overhead much with the syringe, 
but preferably keep the air well charged with moisture 
by pouring water upon the stages and floors; and, as the 
temperature must be considerably lower at night than 
during the day, the condensation which this produces will 
be most beneficial to the plants. 

Although Odontoglossums grow naturally upon the 
trunks of trees, or in the vegetable debris that is lodged at 
the base of the branches, we have never known them thrive 
for any length of time when grown upon blocks, probably 
because evaporation takes place too rapidly, and the roots 
get withered up. Some of the species send their roots 
through and about the various mosses that clothe the 
forest-trees in the humid mountain regions where they 
most abound, adhering so slightly to the branches that 
a well-known collector once said that he found he could 
bring immense quantities of O. er7spui down to the 
ground by merely throwing his lasso into the branches 
upon which the plants grew, and then pulling it towards 
him. 


ED VARIETY OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM 


Fic. 107.) FLOWrR-Sviki OF AT 
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Culture —O. crispum, which is the species most sought 
after at the present time, is annually imported in large 
quantities and offered for sale at the weekly auctions in 
London, and by importers in the Orchid trade. It is 
not by any means the easiest subject to import, and 
plants are seldom met with in a robust condition when 
thus obtained. It is, therefore, remarkable to find how 
quickly the pseudo-bulbs plump and present signs of 
renewed vitality after they reach our greenhouses. It is 
not advisable to pot-up imported O. erispum immediately 
they are received. By far the better plan is to lay the 
plants out on the stage, the latter being covered with a 
bed of ashes, sphagnum, or other moisture-retaining material. 
If kept shaded, and the atmosphere of the house be fairly 
humid, they quickly regain their normal proportions, and 
commence to emit roots and make new growth. When 
this occurs, plants may be potted up, and they soon 
become established in their new surroundings. The pots 
used should be just sufficiently large to contain the plants 
comfortably. The pot should be filled to two thirds its 
depth with chopped Bracken Fern rhizome, such as is 
discarded when picking the peat for Orchids. After the 
plant has been placed in position in the centre of the pot, 
the remaining space should be filled in with a compost 
consisting of equal portions peat and living sphagnum 
pressed moderately firm. The plants should be watered 
as soon as potting is complete, wetting the compost 
through. Careful watering will afterwards be necessary, 
as the above compost does not dry nearly so quickly as 
when the broken potsherds are used for drainage. 

In dealing with the re-potting of established plants, no 
hard-and-fast lines can be laid down. Where the con- 
ditions suitable to the plants’ requirements are afforded, the 
season of the year is not of much importance, so long as 
the plant is commencing to emit new roots from the base 
of the newly-made or developing pseudo-bulbs. — As, 
however, the bulk of the plants complete their growth, or 
commence to emit their new roots about the end of 
August and through September, it is advisable to get 
all potting done at such a season. March and April are 
preferred by some, and it is also a very good season to 
undertake re-potting. The re-potting of cool Orchids of 
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any description, at the season of the year when they are 
likely to become distressed after the operation, is not 
advocated. It is difficult always to avoid summer potting 
when O. cr?spun flowers are required at all seasons of the 
year. Consequently, in some instances, summer potting has 
to be resorted to, especially where the compost has become 
sour and decomposed. 

Leaf-mould, especially that known as Belgian leaf-soil, 
has of late been advocated by many prominent Odonto- 
glossum growers as a substitute for the compost recom- 
mended above. There can be no doubt that, with careful 
treatment in respect of watering, highly satisfactory results 
may be achieved from its use. Where leaf-soil is used, 
a liberal sprinkling of rough sand must be added to 
maintain it as porous as possible. The best leaves for 
the purpose are oak and beech, partly decayed; these 
should be mixed, dried, and rubbed through a sieve, 
using a still finer one to separate the moderately coarse 
from the very fine. It is the former that should be used 
for potting purposes. The leaf-soil must be pressed 
moderately firm, or it will be found difficult to induce the 
sphagnum to grow on its surface. The leaf-soil absorbs 
a quantity of moisture from the atmosphere, and therefore 
watering must be done with great discrimination, spraying 
only on the top of the moss being all that is necessary. 


O. Alexandre (Latem.).—A form of O. erispum. 


O. apterum (Léa. and Zex.).—A free-growing species bearing 
its beautiful flowers in May and June. Pseudo-bulbs_ large, 
twoleaved. Leaves gin. long by tin. broad. — Flower-scape 
stout, as long as the leaves, and producing from three to seven 
flowers, which are each 3in. across and snowy-white, except at 
the base of the sepals and petals, where they are prettily spotted 
with cinnamon-brown. A native of Mexico, where it grows at 
a height of 10,oooft., in exposed situations. It should be 
grown in a cool house, and be kept moist at the root all the 
year round. Syn. O. Mebulosum. (Batem. Monog., t. 1.) 


O. bictoniense (Z/vd/.).—This was the first Odontoglot to 
reach England in a living state; but since the introduction of 
so many finer kinds it has gone somewhat out of favour, although 
it is remarkably free. The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid. The leaves 
are rft. long, bright green, distinctly nerved. The scape is 
erect, and frequently attains a height of 2ft. or even more; 
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the flowers are rin. across, and vary much in colour; they 
are yellowish, blotched with brownish-purple; the lip is lilac, 
heart-shaped, with a wavy margin. It usually blossoms in 
autumn, and lasts a long time in perfection, provided the flowers 
are not allowed to get wet. Guatemala, 1835. (B. M., t. 3812 
—where it is erroneously stated to be African—as Argopetalum 
africanum.) 


O. blandum (Acid. f.).—An_ exceedingly pretty but rare 
species. Pseudo-bulbs as large as a walnut, compressed, two- 
leaved. Leaves narrow, about gin. long. Spike a little longer 
than the leaves, bearing six to twelve flowers; sepals and petals 
equal in size, tapering to a point, white, copiously spotted 
with red-purple; lip rin. long and about half as broad, wavy, 
the edges notched and toothed, and the apex pointed ; 
colour the same as the petals; crest yellow, with two erect 
narrow teeth. The flowers are produced at various times in the 
year; naturally, it is said to flower all the year round. It 
requires a moist atmosphere, plenty of water, and a temperature 
a few degrees warmer than the cool-house. It first flowered in 
England at Chiswick in 1871. The rarity of this species (which 
is a native of Colombia) in collections is due to the great difficulty 
experienced in importing it alive. (Batem. Monog,, t. 28.) 


O. Bluntii (Ac20. f.).—A synonym of O. erispum. 


O. brevifolium (Z/xd/.).—A synonym of O.  coronarium 
miniatuim. 


O. cariniferum (2c/d. /).—Large, well-marked flowers, which 
_are developed in profusion annually, characterise this handsome 
species. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, compressed, 3in. to 4in. long, 
two-leaved. Leaves leathery, about rft. long. Flower-spikes 
stout, branched, the branches zigzag; flowers 2in. across; 
sepals and petals acute, with a distinct keel at the back, olive- 
brown, tipped and edged with yellow; lip narrow at the base, 
suddenly expanding into a kidney-shaped blade, white, becoming 
brown with age, the crest mauve-red, and the column white, 
with purple stains. This should be grown along with O. grande ; 
it flowers in October and November. Central America, 1848. 
(B. Mt 4910-) 


O. Cervantesii (Z/av. and Lex.).—A dwarf-growing lovely 
species that grows and flowers freely under cool-house treat- 
ment. It should be planted in shallow pans, and suspended 
near the glass. The pseudo-bulbs are 13in. long, compressed, 
with acute edges ; each bears only one leaf, which is oblong, and 
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4in. to 6in. in length. The flowers are 2in. in diameter, and 
are large for the size of the plant; they are produced during 
the winter months, lasting several weeks in full beauty, and are 
very fragrant. The sepals and petals are white, transversely 
streaked at the base with fine lines of reddish-brown; the lip 
is marked in a similar manner, and is deeply three-lobed, the 


lower lobe being broad and _ heart-shaped. Mexico, 1847. 
(Fig. 108; B. M., 
40235) 


Var. = decorum.— 
Flowers larger; seg- 
ments broader, 
streaks broader and 
shorter, and coloured 
purple instead of 
red. (W:-O; A. Vis, 
& 257s) 

Var. punctatis- 
Simuim. — Flowers 
spotted all over with 
rose. 


O. cirrhosum 
(Lindl.) (or cirro- 
sum). — A graceful 
and pretty species, 
with elongated, com- 
pressed pseudo- 
bulbs, 2in. to 3in. 
in length, bearing 
two leaves about rift. 
long. Flowers qin. 
across, produced in 
profusion on a long, 
arching, — branched 
spike ; sepals narrow, 
with long, flexuous, tail-like ends; petals a little broader at 
the base; lip three-lobed, the side lobes toothed, the middle 
one narrow, recurved, and tail-like ; colour of all the parts milk- 
white, with spots of maroon scattered over them: crest yellow, 
with radiating red lines, The flowers appear in April and May. 
Ecuador, 1875. (B. M,, t. 6317.) 


Fic. 108. ObonroGrLossum CERVANTESII, SHOWING 
HAbIy AND DETACHED FLOWER 


(Habit, much reduced; Flower, 3 nat. size). 


O. citrosmum (Lind/.)—One of the most attractive of cool 
Orchids, and easily kept in health if grown at the warmer 
end of the cool-house, or along with the Cattleyas. It requires 
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little shading even in summer, and after its new pseudo-bulbs 
have ripened it should be kept quite dry till the fresh flower- 
scapes are visible in the apex of the new growth. The pseudo- 
bulbs are smooth, and shining light green. The leaves are thick, 
and darker in colour. The flowers, which are about 3in. across, 
and full in outline, are sometimes pure white, and sometimes (as 
in var. vosewm) beautifully suffused with rose; they are borne on 
pendulous racemes, appearing about the months of May and June, 
and remaining in full beauty for three or four weeks. From 
fifteen to thirty flowers, which are delicately lemon-scented, are 
produced in each raceme. The lip has a long claw, and is 
suddenly expanded into a broad, kidney-shaped blade. Unlike 
all other species, this pushes its flower-spike along with the new 
growth, the former usually appearing when the latter is about 
2in. long. It is also exceptional in having pendulous racemes. 
Introduced from Mexico in 1840. (Batem. Monog,, t. 6.) 

Var. album has flowers wholly white, except the yellow crest 
on the base of the lip. 

Var. punctatum has rosy flowers, dotted with purple. 

Var. roseum has a deep rose-coloured blade to the lip. 


O. constrictum (Zivd/).—A pretty, free-flowering species. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, compressed, dark green. Sepals and petals 
bright yellow, with orange-brown blotches and bars; lip fiddle- 
formed, white, tipped with yellow, and bearing two conspicuous 
rose-coloured spots near the centre; panicles large, branched, 
many-flowered. Leaves elongate, linear-lanceolate. Venezuela, 
1843. (B. M., t. 5736.) 

O. cordatum (Zénd/.). — Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, compressed, 
shining green, each bearing a leaf 6in. to 8in. long. Scape 
erect, simple or branched, bearing few or many handsome 
flowers. Sepals and petals yellow, blotched and barred with 
deep rich chocolate-brown; they are very much elongated and 
curiously wavy, and the sepals are keeled behind. The lip is 
large and heart-shaped (whence the specific name), with a long, 
pointed apex; its ground-colour is white, blotched with lilac 
and purplish-red, or sometimes with pale yellow and crimson. 
This species blooms during late spring and early summer. 
Guatemala and Mexico, 1837. (B. M., t. 4847, as O. macu- 
Jatum: the true maculafum is a different plant ) 

Var. sudphureum.—Sepals and petals sulphur-yellow ; lip white, 
with sulphur tips and blotches. 


O. coronarium (Zind/.).—One of the most attractive species 
when in bloom, but unfortunately rather difficult to manage 
successfully. It has a long, creeping rhizome, bearing ovoid, 
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one-leaved pseudo-bulbs, about 2in. apart. The leaves are 6in. to 
roin. long, by about 2in. broad, and leathery in texture. Flower- 
spikes ift. long, bearing many flowers, each 2in. across, full; 
sepals and petals rounded at the apex, crisp-edged, and coloured 
coppery - brown, margined with yellow, and with a varnished 
appearance; lip broadening towards the apex, bright yellow, 
with a white crest and column. Colombia, 1847.  (Batem. 
Monog:,. t..27.) 

O. coronarium and its varieties require an abundance of strong 
light to induce them to flower in a satisfactory manner. They 
should be grown in baskets and suspended near the roof-glass. 

Var. chiriguense.—Flowers larger and paler; sepals chestnut- 
brown. 

Var. miniaium.—Pseudo-bulbs more crowded on the rhizome. 
Flowers smaller and more numerous on the spike. Syn. O. drevd- 
folium. 


O. crispum (Z/ra7.).—This plant, better known under the 
names of O. Akwandrwe and O. Bluintit, is, perhaps, the queen 
of the whole of the Orchid family. By a little management 
its charming flowers may be had all the year round. It is a 
plant that varies very considerably, no two of the many thousands 
imported being exactly alike, and very marked differences in 
size, colouring, and form of the flowers are constantly pre- 
senting themselves. The pseudo-bulbs are about 3in. long, 
compressed, ovoid, and each one bears a pair of strap-shaped 
leaves 1ft. long. The flower-scape is arched, sometimes branched. 
Strong plants produce many flowers on a scape. Each pseudo- 
bulb bears only one scape. Each flower is from 2in. to 3in. 
across. In good typical forms the sepals and petals are white, 
ovate, or ovate-lanceolate, the petals being much undulated, and 
often fringed or toothed; the lip is oblong-acuminate, yellow, 
and crested towards the base, beautifully crisped at the 
margin, and more or less spotted towards the front with 
blotches of reddish-brown. This plant has been very largely 
imported from Colombia, and in some of its forms is flushed 
with a lovely tint of rose. Tew flowers are more deservedly 
admired, and the variety that is so characteristic of the species 
tends to enhance its charms, as all its forms are beautiful. It 
is a matter for regret that this cannot retain the name of 
O. Alexandre, which proves to be but one of the many forms 
of the previously-known O. crtspum, the latter name, therefore, 
takes precedence. As many as 120 blossoms, in four racemes, 
have been produced by a single specimen. The original 
O. crispum is a plant of much earlier introduction. Karl 
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Hartweg, who was sent to collect plants in Colombia for the 
Horticultural Society of London, found it in Bogota in 1841, with 
a spike 25ft. in length, bearing from twenty to twenty-seven 
large flowers, the sepals of which were pinkish externally. 


Fic. 109. FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM CONFETTI 


(nat, size). 


There are some scores of named varieties of Odontoglossum 
crispum in cultivation at the present time. It is impossible, 
therefore, to give detailed particulars of all of these. We have 
selected about a score of the most prominent amongst them. 

Var. afiatum.—This is considered one of the finest Odonto- 
glossums in cultivation. Flowers very large, with broad, heavily 
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crested or toothed segments, pure white, marked with bold, rich 
chocolate-brown blotches. 

Var. Ashworthianum.—Flowers of good shape and substance ; 
sepals and petals are almost wholly of a bright rose-purple, 
clearing to a lighter shade, and finally becoming silver-white as it 
approaches the margins, where they are beautifully toothed and 
crisped ; there are indications of white marks amongst the rose- 
purple, and a white area 
at the base; lip white, 
yellow on the crest, in 
front of which are some 
reddish-purple blotches. 
One of the most distinct 
and beautiful varieties. 

Var. aureum.—A dis- 
tinct variety in which 
the flowers are wholly 
flushed with lemon- 
yellow. 

Var. Baroness Schre- 
der.—One of the rarest 
and most beautiful Odon- 
toglossums. The flowers 
are of fine shape; sepals 
and petals covered with 
rich claret-purple, except 
for a few paler markings, 
and an area of white at 
the base and margin of 
the segments; lip white 
on the outer margins, 
the central area covered 
with — reddish - brown 
blotchings, yellow on the 

Fic. 110. FLOWERS OF ODONTOGLOSSUM disk. 

CRISPUM FRANZ MAZREEL Var. Confetti, — One 

(much reduced). of the most distinctly 

marked varieties. Sepals 

and petals white, flushed rose from colouring on exterior, the 

segments being thickly covered with miniature brownish- purple 

spottings ; lip white, yellow on the crest, spotted with brown in 
the central area. (Fig. 10g.) 

Var. Cooksonianum.—A grand variety, with pure white 
segments ; sepals and petals heavily blotched and spotted with 
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a distinct shade of brownish-crimson; lip white, with one large 
blotch in the central area, and smaller spottings around the 
prominent yellow crest. 
Var. Franz Masreel—One of the most handsome as well 
as one of the most distinct Odontoglossums. Sepals white, 


Fic. 111. FLOWERS OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM KING Epwarpb VII. 


(much reduced). 


suffused with rose from the colour reflected from the exterior ; 
there is a large blotch of rich purple in the centre, and there 
are some smaller blotches towards the base of each petal, as 
seen in the illustration, have almost the whole of the central 
area covered with a large blotch of the same rich purple as 
the sepals and some smaller markings on the outer edges ; lip 
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white, brown spotted in the centre, yellow on the crest. The won- 
derful symmetrical markings on the segments make this one of the 
most attractive and beautiful Orchids in cultivation. (Fig. rro.) 
Var. heliotropeum.—A beautifully formed flower in which the 
segments are tinted with a distinct shade of heliotrope, and covered 
with numerous miniature brown spots. 


Fic. 112. ODONTOGLOssUM CRISPUM LUCIANI 


(nat. size), 


Var. King Edward VII.—A lovely variety with white ground, 
faintly suffused with white rose on the sepals and petals, the 
spottings being of bright brown. The lip is white, spotted with 
brown in the centre, with the usual yellow disk. (Fig. 111.) 
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Var. Luctanti—A grandly shaped flower; white, tinted with 
rose, each segment carrying large brown-purple blotches; lip 
with the usual yellow crest. This is undoubtedly one of the 


Fic. II3. FLOWERS OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM PH@BE 


(much reduced), 


finest varieties of O. crispum. A small plant recently passed 
into the collection of a prominent North of England gentleman 
for the largest sum ever paid for an Orchid. (Fig. 112.) 
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Var. Mundayanum.—One of the rarest varieties. The flowers 
are fine in shape and substance ; sepals and petals white, heavily 
and evenly blotched with large purple-brown markings ; lip white, 
spotted with reddish-brown in front of the yellow crest. 

Var. Phebe.—A most lovely variety that flowered in May, 1902, 
in Mr. Norman Cookson’s collection, at Oakwood. The shape 
and markings resemble those of O. ¢ Franz Alasree/, but the 


Fic. 114. FLOWERS OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM PITTIANUM 


(much reduced). 


colour is white, suffused with rose, the spottings being of rosy- 
purple. (Fig. 113.) 

Var. Fittianum.—Of comparatively recent introduction, this 
plant first flowered in Mr. T. Rochford’s nurseries from an 
importation collected by Mr. J. Carder. It received a First-class 
Certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society when exhibited on 
May 8th, 1900, by Mr. H. T. Pitt (Rosslyn, Stamford Hill). It is 
one of the finest varieties of Odontoglossum crispum in cultivation. 
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Fic. 115. PORTION OF FLOWER-SPIKE OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CRISPUM PURPURASCENS 
(nat. size). 
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We are in a position to state that a thousand guineas have been 
offered, and refused, for Mr. Pitt’s plant. (Fig. 114.) 

Var. purpurascens.—One of the most distinct and choicest 
varieties. Flowers white, suffused with a delicate tint of rose; 
spottings bright brownish-purple. It was exhibited at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s meeting by the President of the Society, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, Bart., on March 26th, 1901. (Fig. 115.) 

Var. Raymond Crawshay is beautiful as to form. Sepals and 
petals white, evenly and beautifully spotted with brown, the 
markings on the sepals having a distinct shade of yellow sur- 
rounding the lower ones; lip broad, white, yellow on the crest, 
in front of which are 
some brown  spottings. 
It obtained a First Class 
Certificate from the 
Royal Horticultural 
Society on Nov. 12th, 
1901, when exhibited by 
Mr. D. B. Crawshay 
(Rosefield, | Sevenoaks, 
Kent). 

Var. Rex.—Sepals and 
petals white, suffused 
with rose, each of the 
segments having one 
large, irregular, red- 
purple blotch and a 
few smaller ones at the 
sides. The lip is white, 
with a brown blotch in 
centre. A superb form. 


: Var. Sandere.—This Fic. 116. FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM 
is a rare and a marvel- CRISPUM VEITCHIANUM 


lously coloured variety. 
Flowers round and com- 
pact; almost the whole 
surface is covered with large blotches of rich crimson-chocolate, the 
remaining portion being rosy-white ; crest of the lip deep yellow. 

Var. Starlight—Sepals and petals white, tinted rose, the whole 
surface of each segment being densely covered with miniature 
red-brown spottings. One of the most charming and_ distinct 
varieties. 

Var. Sultan.—Another distinct variety. The colour, as in the 
variety Sander@, covers practically the whole of the surface of 


(8 nat. size). 
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the sepals and petals, which are reddish-chocolate, the remain- 
ing portions being white, save for the yellow crest on the lip. 

Var. The Earl—One of the largest varieties. Sepals whites 
spotted with large, nearly confluent, reddish-brown _ blotches ; 
petals white, with one large and some smaller spots in the 
central area, of the same colour as the sepals; lip white, with a 
large brown blotch in front of the yellow crest. 

Var. Veitchianum.—In this most rare and beautiful form the 
ground-colour is white, the markings being brownish-crimson. 
The disk of the lip is yellow, with brown spottings in front. 
(Fig. 116.) 

Var. Victoria Regina.—One of the most beautiful of the new 
introductions. It first flowered in the collection of Mr. W. 
Thompson (Stone, Staffordshire) and received a First Class 
Certificate from the Royal Horticultural Society on April 24th, 
tg0oo. Flowers of good shape and substance. Sepals and petals 
covered on the exterior with rosy-purple, which colour is reflected 
through the white interior, sparingly spotted with reddish-brown ; 
lip white, with a few reddish-brown spots in the centre. 

Var. xanthotes.-—-Flowers pure white, save for three yellow spots 
on the lp. 


O. cristatum (Z7zd/.).—In this little species the pseudo-bulbs 
are somewhat oval, of a light shining green, bearing very narrow 
leaves of the same hue. The flowers are creamy-yellow, varying 
in shade in the different forms, and banded or spotted with 
very dark brown or purple. The great prominence of the pro- 
cesses upon the lip, which is yellow or white, with a few brown 
spots, has given rise to the specific name. The flowers have 
in the evening a faint odour of Meadowsweet. A native of 
Ecuador. (Ill. Hort., 1870, t. 21.) 


O. Edwardii (2chd. f.).—In the colour of the flowers this 
species is exceptional, no other Odontoglossum being at all like 
it. Being easily cultivated, and a free plant to bloom, it has 
become a very popular Orchid, although its flowers are rather 
small. The pseudo-bulbs are 45in. long, ovoid, and two-leaved. 
The leaves are rft. or more long. Flower-spike almost erect, 
very stout, branched, and crowded with flowers, each rin. across. 
All the segments are about equal in size and form; they are 
oblong, wavy, and coloured violet-purple or puce, except the 
crest, which is yellow. Introduced from Ecuador, and flowered 
for the first time in England in 1880. It requires cool treat- 
ment, and plenty of water when growing. It usually flowers in 
early spring. (B. M., t. 6771.) 
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O. gloriosum (Zind. and Rchd. f.).—Somewhat resembling 
O. crispum. Scape ft. to 2ft. high, ‘often branched; flowers 
variable, hawthorn scented; segments rather narrow; sepals 
and petals yellow, spotted with chestnut-brown; lip large, yellow, 
with a large blotch of brown in front of the toothed crest. 
Colombia. (Batem. Monog., t. 12.) 


O. grande (Zind/.).—One of the best-known species in 
cultivation. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to gin. high. Leaves Sin. to roin. 
long, dull green, and of thick texture. Scapes about r2in. high, 
four to seven-flowered, produced when the pseudo-bulb is partly 
formed ; flowers large, 5in. to 7in. across, showy; sepals bright 
yellow, barred with deep brown; petals, the basal halves often 
entirely deep brown, the apical portions bright yellow ; lip short, 
white or creamy-yellow, spotted with brown, most prominently 
near the base. Autumn. Guatemala, 1839. This species, 
together with O. Jnsleayi, O. Schlieperianum and O. g. Williamst- 
anum, require slightly warmer conditions than the other 
members of the genus; they should also be kept drier after 
growth is complete. (B. M., t. 3955.) 

Var. Williamsianum (Rchb. f.) has shorter, broader, and more 
obtuse petals ; column with uncinate wings. 


O. Hallii (Zézd/.).—Pseudo-bulbs long, thin, narrow, with acute 
edges, and furrowed. Each pseudo-bulb produces two leaves, 
which are about Ift. long. Scape is from 3ft. to sft. long, 
arching, branched, and many-flowered. The flowers are 3in. to 
4in, across; the sepals and petals are pale yellow, with large 
chocolate-brown patches and spots, and are remarkable for 
their long points; the lip is pure white, with a beautifully- 
fringed margin, and is spotted and blotched with red, and 
stained towards the base with deep yellow. This species re- 
quires cool treatment, flowering in March and April. There is 
considerable variation in the depth of colour and spotting of the 
flowers, but there is not one variety that may not be ranked 
with first-rate Orchids. Peru and Ecuador, 1864. (B. M., t. 6237.) 


O. Harryanum (22d. f.).—A very handsome and most distinct 
Odontoglossum. Its pseudo-bulbs are oval-oblong, compressed, 
furrowed when mature, 3in. long, two-leaved. The leaves are 
leathery, and a little less than 1ft. in length. Flower-spikes erect, 
longer than the leaves, few-flowered ; flowers very variable in size, 
structure, and colour; sepals oblong, with short, pointed tips, 
wavy, chocolate-brown, with broad, vein-like streaks of yellow; 
petals white at the base, with broad, irregular lines of purple ; 
lip large, roughly triangular, white, with numerous streaks of 
purple, the apical portion being wholly white; crest yellow. 
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Colombia, 1886. This has proved the most useful Odontoglossum 
for hybridisation purposes, several most desirable additions having 
been obtained from its use as a parent. (Fig. 117, for which 
we are indebted to the Editor of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.”) 


O. hastilabium (Zzd/.).—This is a spring-flowering plant, 
lasting in blossom about two months. It has large, pale, shining 
green pseudo-bulbs, and broad leaves 1ft. long. The spike 
is 2ft. to 3ft, or sometimes even as much as 6ft. in height, 
and much-branched, with 
numerous very fragrant 
blossoms, which are 
about 3in. across; the 
sepals and petals are 
of a soft creamy-white, 
beautifully streaked with 
transverse lines of pur- 
plish-brown ;_ whilst the 
somewhat halbert-shaped 
lip is white, with a dark 
rose base. A native of 
Colombia, where it was 
discovered in 1843, at 
the comparatively low 
elevation of 25o0oft.; it 
extends upwards, how- 
ever, to between 4oooft. 
and soooft., ‘‘ forming 
large masses on the 
surface of the ground, 
Fic. 117. FLOWERS AND PoRTION OF LEAF Its roots extending to 

OF ODONTOGLOSSUM HARRYANUM a considerable distance 
among the decaying 
vegetation. It is also 
found attached to the 
stems of enormous lianas, overhanging the mountain streams. 
Under these conditions it forms large pseudo-bulbs, and_pro- 
duces panicles of flowers 4ft. to 6ft. long” (Veitch). This 
stately species should be grown in the Cattleya-house, or, at 
any rate, in a house about 7deg. warmer than the cool species 
require. (B. M., t. 4272.) 


(4 nat. size). 


O. Hunnewellianum (fo0//e).—Pseudo-bulbs about 2in. high. 
Leaves 6in. to gin. long. Scape rsin. to 18in.; flowers round; 
sepals and petals yellow, varying in shade, spotted with dark 
brown ; petals paler at base; lip creamy-white, spotted with light 
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cinnamon, crenulate at the margins; crest toothed. A most 
distinct and desirable species, allied to O. Schillerianum, and 
supposed to be one of the parents of the variable natural hybrid 
O. Adriane. Colombia, 1889, 


O. Insleayi (Barker).—The pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and _flower- 
spike of this are similar to those of O. grande. The flowers are 
from 2in. to 4in. across; the sepals and petals are oblong, wavy, 
yellow, transversely banded with dull reddish-brown; the hp is 
spoon-shaped, bright yellow, dotted near the margin with cinnamon. 
This species is a native of Mexico, whence it was introduced 
about 1840, It was then lost to collections for about twenty 
years, and, as Mr. Bateman observes, “its re-appearance is entirely 
due to the adoption of the rational system of cool treatment now 
prevailing, under which it may be cultivated with the greatest 
ease.” We cannot agree with this statement, as we find that it 
does best under slightly warmer and drier conditions than those 
obtaining in the Odontoglossum-house. (See note in reference 
to culture under O. grande.) It blooms at various times of the 
year, but mostly in theautumn. (Batem. Monog,, t. 4.) 

Var. deopardinum.—Sepals and petals deep yellow, barred across 
with bands of reddish-crimson; lip rich yellow, beautifully 
bordered all round with spots and dots of the same dark 
colour, 

Var. sflendens.—Flowers very large, of a uniform  ochre- 
yellow, except the lip, which is zoned with red blotches. 


(R., t 7.) 
O. I. macranthum (Zizd/.).—A synonym of O. Schliepertanum. 


O. Kegeljani (Z. Morr.).—A robust and handsome kind, 
similar to O. allii in pseudo-bulbs and _ foliage. Flower- 
spikes 2ft. long, arching, and branched ; flowers 3in. across ; 
sepals and petals broad, acute at the points, lemon-yellow, with 
red-brown blotches; lip oblong, with a crisped edge, red-brown, 
bordered with yellow; column white, with brown blotches. It 
flowers in April and May, and requires cool, moist treatment all 
the year round. Syn. O. polyxanthum (Rchb. f.). (W. O. A, vi, 
t. 258.) 


O. Krameri (Rchd. f).—A small plant, with almost round, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs 1}in. in diameter, and bearing each 
only one leaf, which is about 8in. long. Flower-spike short, ~ 
three- to five-flowered; flowers r}in. across; sepals and petals 
similar, pale violet in the centre, shading off to white at the 
margin; lip with a two-lobed apex, purplish in colour, with 
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streaks of white and brown at the base; column white. A rare 
plant, although introduced in 1868 from Costa Rica. It should 
be grown in the warm house, suspended near the roof-glass ; 
and it enjoys liberal supplies of water, except when at rest in 
winter. (Batem. Monog., t. 24.) 


O. lave (Zind/.).—This is interesting chiefly on account of the 
fragrance of its flowers. It is a robust grower, producing stout 
scapes often 3ft. long. The flowers are z2hin. across, cinnamon- 
brown, barred with dull yellow; lip broad, with a tail-like tip, lilac 
and white or pale rose. It flowers in spring. Mexico, 1841. It 
thrives under the same treatment as O. crispum. (Batem. Monog., 
t. 15.) 

O. Lindeni (Zzzd/.).—Flowers comparatively small, borne on 
scapes 2ft. or more long, branched: sepals and petals clear 
yellow, shaded with green at the base; lip clear yellow, with 
a prominent fleshy crest. Spring. Colombia, 1842-3. Syn. 
O. platyodon. 


O. Lindleyanum (22d. f.).—A very variable species, un- 
doubtedly one of the parents of some of the natural hybrids. 
The flowers, which are somewhat thin, are 2in. to 3in. across; 
the sepals and petals are yellow, with a few reddish blotches ; 
the lip is three-lobed, the two lateral lobes being small, white, 
with purple spots, and the middle lobe red-brown, tipped with 
yellow. Colombia. It thrives if grown with, and treated the 
same as, O. crispum, flowering in spring. Syn. O. mirandum. 
(Batem. Monog,, t. 11.) 


O. Londesboroughianum (cid. f.).—A_ distinct plant, 
handsome when well grown, but, as a rule, unsatisfactory under 
cultivation. Its stout, creeping rhizome bears ovoid pseudo- 
bulbs gin. apart, and two-leaved. The spike is 3ft. long, 
branching, and bears, in the autumn, numerous bright yellow 
flowers 1in. across, full, and sometimes marked with concentric 
lines at the base. Although introduced in 1876, and frequently 
since then, this plant has not been a success under cultivation, 
owing to its shy flowering characteristics. It requires strong 
light in summer, plenty of water whilst growing, and drought 
when at rest. (W.O.A,, t. 82.) 


O. luteo-purpureum (Zizd/.).—In this species we have 
a plant of robust habit, and extremely variable both in size 
of flowers and in the intensity of their markings—so much so 
that hardly two specimens are alike. Its pseudo-bulbs, leaves, 
and habit, are as in O. crispum, but stronger. Flowers from 
3in. to 4in. across; sepals and petals equal, rich brown or 
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purple, blotched and banded with white or light yellow, and 
having a golden-yellow border; lip white, with a brown base, 
minutely serrate or fringed. This species blooms during spring, 
and may be grown along with O. cr/spum. Colombia, at an 
elevation of Soooft. or more. (Ill. Hort., 1871, t. 73.) 

“As a species, O. /uteo-purpureum is one of the most variable 
known, a circumstance to be partly accounted for by the large 
area over which it is spread, and by its intermixture with other 
species, which has resulted, not only in the production of 
natural hybrids, but also from them and their parents has 
sprung an exceedingly mixed progeny” (Veitch). 

Var. sceptrum.—-Flowers smaller than in the type, beautifully 
marked with deep brown on a golden ground; lip with a large 
horseshoe blotch in front, and heavily fringed on the outer 
margins. 

Var. VuylsteReanum.—Flowers smaller than in the type; colour 
a beautiful mixture of nankeen-yellow blotches on a sulphur- 
yellow ground. 


O. maculatum (Z/azv. and Zex.).—Although surpassed in 
beauty by many newer kinds, this old garden plant is still worth 
cultivating. In pseudo-bulbs, leaves, and spike, it closely 
resembles O. cordatum; but it differs from that species in 
having shorter and broader sepals and petals, and a more 
rounded lip, which is yellow, spotted with brown. The flowers 
are usually developed in March and April, and they remain 
for a considerable time in full perfection. This species is 
common in many parts of Mexico, where it was one of the 
earliest kinds discovered; it was introduced in 1838. (Batem. 
Monog,, t. 20.) 

O. madrense (2chd. f.).—A synonym of O. maxillare. 


O. maxillare (Zézd/.).—A rare and pretty species, with narrow, 
thin pseudo-bulbs, 4in. long, and two-leaved. The leaves and 
spike are about 1oin. long, and the flowers are arranged in two 
series, usually about ten on a spike; they are fragrant, 23in. 
across ; the sepals and petals are lance-shaped, and keeled at the 
back, white, purplish at the base; the lip is shorter than the 
petals, with a narrow, yellow base, and a trowel-shaped, white 
blade. The flowers are similar to those of O. Cervantesit. 
Introduced in quantity from Mexico, 1872. It should be grown 
in a warm corner of the cool-house in summer, and wintered 
with the Cattleyas. Syn. O. madrense. (B. M., t. 6144.) 


O. miniatum (/ort.).—A variety of O. coronarium. 
O. mirandum (Rh. f.).—A synonym of O. Lindleyanum. 
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O. nevium (Lind/.).—Judging from the few examples hitherto 
imported, this beautiful species would seem to be rare in its 
native habitat. The pseudo-bulbs are oblong, flattened, and 
deep green. ‘The leaves are oblong and narrow, and of the 
same colour. The scape is erect, bearing an arching panicle 
of numerous somewhat star-shaped flowers; the sepals and 
petals are about 2in. long, and beautifully crisped or waved, 
the ground-colour being white, profusely speckled and_ spotted 
with rosy-purple and crimson markings (whence the name 
nevium, or freckled). 
This species delights in 
a cool, moist atmosphere 
all the year round. It was 
discovered in Colombia 
in 1842, at an altitude of 
Soooft. (W. S. O,, t. 7.) 

Var. majus is the best 
variety; it is larger, and 
more compact inhabit, 
and is one of the rarest 
of the genus. (Batem. 
Monog,, t. 9.) 


O. nebulosum (ZzzdZ.). 
—A synonym of O. ap- 
lerum. 


O. nobile (Ac40. f).— 

This species is justly 

considered one of the 

Fic. 118.. FLOWER OF ODoNTOGLOssUM loveliest of the whole 

NOBILE VEITCHIANUM genus. It has the habit 

nat. size). of O. crispum, but the 

pseudo-bulbs are smaller. 

The flower-spikes are long and arching, usually branched, some- 

times bearing upwards of fifty, or even a hundred, flowers ; 

the sepals and petals are snow-white, although varieties some- 

times occur in which a shade of rose is to be found; the 

lip is fiddle-shaped, white, blotched at the base with purplish- 

crimson and yellow. The flowers are so chastely beautiful that 

we would choose this amongst the first in forming a collection; 

they last a long time in perfection. The plant blooms at 

various times, but usually during April and May. The species 

was discovered in 1847, in the oak forests of Colombia, at an 

elevation of about Soooft., whence it was introduced about 1851. 
Syn. O. Pescatoret. 
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Var. LindeniiimA beautifully shaped flower ; the sepals, petals, 
and lip are blotched with rich claret-purple. 

Var. Schradertanum is similar to var. Veitehianum, 

Var. Veitchianum.—Flowers larger than in the ordinary forms, 
very symmetrical, and irregularly blotched with mch magenta- 
purple. (Fig. 118). 

Var. Vervetianum is another richly-marked variety. 

There is considerable variation in the markings of the flowers, 
some being tinged with rose or purple, others streaked, whilst 
in the number of spots the range is from a solitary one on the 
lip to numerous blotches all over the segments. All these should 
be cultivated in the same manner as O. crispum. 


O. Noezlianum (Zivd.).—A synonym of Cochlioda Noeztiana. 


O. odoratum (Zia/.).—A somewhat variable species. The 
flowers resemble those of O. m@vium in shape, and, as the name 
implies, they are very fragrant. The scape is erect, branched, 
and many-flowered. The sepals and petals are dull yellow, 
spotted and blotched with chocolate-brown, the edges being 
wavy; the lip is white, with a large purple blotch. This 
species is supposed to be one of the parents of many of the 
natural hybrids which have been introduced, such as O. hebrat- 
cum, O. baphicanthum, &c. It blooms at various times, but 
mostly in winter and spring. It is a native of Colombia 
and Venezuela, and should be grown in the cool-house. 
(B. M., t. 6502.) 


O. O€rstedii (Rc. f.).—In flowers this small but exceedingly 
pretty species comes near to O. pulchellum. It has roundish, 
compressed pseudo-bulbs, bearing only one leaf, which is about 
4in. long. The spikes are short, erect, one- or two-, rarely four- 
flowered; flowers thin. across, full, pure white, except for a 
yellow spot on the base of the lip, which is broad and irregular- 
edged. Costa Rica, 1877. It flowers in the spring months. 
This little gem is found wild on mossy tree-trunks in constant 
moisture, where the temperature gets low at night. Under 
cultivation, it thrives when planted in shallow pans, and sus- 
pended close to the roofglass in a cool, moist house. 
(B. M., t. 6820.) 

Var. major has large flowers, of good substance, and usually 
produced in fours on a spike. 


O. Pescatorei (Zénd/.).—A synonym of O. nobile. 


O. Phalenopsis (/chd. f.).—A synonym of Afiltonta Phale- 
nopsts. 
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O. platyodon (Acid. f-).—A synonym of O. Lindent. 


O. polyxanthum (2&e/d. f.).—A synonym of O. Kegedani. 


O. pulchellum (Lavem.).— Deliciously fragrant, pure white 
flowers characterise this distinct and pretty little species. Pseudo- 
bulbs long, narrow, thin, and two-leaved. Leaves grass-like, 
rather stiff, gin. to r2in. long. Flowers borne on erect spikes, 
suggestive of Lily of the Valley. There is a small, yellow blotch 
on the crest of che lip. The flowers are more fragrant at night 


Fic. 119. ODONTOGLOSSUM RossII 


(much reduced). 


than in the day, and are developed in spring, lasting about six 
weeks. This species is easily grown, and never fails to flower. It 
likes plenty of moisture. Owing to the erect habit of the spikes, 
the flowers are arranged with the lip uppermost, and appear to: 
be upside down. Guatemala, 1840. (Batem. Monog.,, t. 5.) 

O. ramosissimum (Z/vzd/.).—A distinct plant, with oblong, 
flattened pseudo-bulbs, each bearing a single leaf about rft. in 
length. Spike 3ft. or more long, branching, and bearing numerous. 
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flowers 2in. across, with narrow, wavy sepals and petals, and 

a narrow, reflexed lip; the colour is pure white, spotted with 

pale purple. Colombia, 1871. It should be grown in the cool- 

house, where its flowers are developed in March and April. The 

pretty, graceful flowers have been likened to large spiders. 


O. Roezlii (Aco. f).—A synonym of ALi/tonia Roeslit. 
O. roseum (Lind/.).—A synonym of Cochltoda rosea. 


Fic. 120. FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM TRIUMPHANS LIONEL CRAWSHAY 


(nat. size). 


O. Rossii (Zivd/.).—One of the best and most popular of the 
smaller kinds. It grows and blossoms freely, and its beautiful 
and lasting flowers are produced during the winter months. It may 
be grown in an ordinary greenhouse along with O. crispum, &c. 
If we had to make a selection of six Odontoglossums, this would 
certainly be one of them. It has small pseudo-bulbs, with one 
short leaf each. The spikes are 6in. long, and bear two to five 
flowers, each 3in. in diameter; the sepals and petals are white 
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or rose-tinted, the sepals spotted all over, the petals only at the 
base, with deep brown spots; the lip is large, somewhat heart- 
shaped, and pure white or rose. Mexico, 1842. (Fig. 119; 
B. R,, xxv., t. 48.) 
O. Sanderianum (24d. f.).—This is chiefly remarkable for its 
delicious, hawthorn-like fragance. The pseudo-bulbs are ovoid, 


Fic. 121, FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM ADRIANE 


(nat. size), 


compressed, two-leaved ; the leaves are rather narrow, about rit. 
long. Flower-spikes drooping, bearing numerous rather small 
flowers, with narrow sepals and petals, which are yellow, blotched 
with brown; lip white or pale yellow, with a large purple blotch 


Tig, 122. FLOWER-sPIKE OF ODONTOGLOSSUM ADRIAN. (Cookson’s VAR) 


(much reduced), 
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in front. Introduced from Caracas in 1881. The flowers are 
produced in early spring. It should be grown in the cool-house, 
and always be kept moist. By some authorities this is regarded 
as synonymous with O. constrictum. 


O. sceptrum (Acid. f.).—A variety of O. luteo-purpureum. 


O. Schlieperianum (Ach). f).—In habit of growth and 
general appearance this very useful species resembles O. grande ; 
but the flowers, though like those of that species in form, are 
different in colour; they are borne upon erect scapes, several 
together, and are pale yellow, blotched and barred with a deeper 
shade of the same colour, or almost reddish-brown. A native 
of Costa Rica; introduced in 1856. It requires the same treat- 
ment as O. grande. Syn. O. Lnsleayt macranthum (ander which 
name it was described by Lindley). (G., t. 605.) 

O. Schrederianum (OS7ien).—A synonym of JMLlfonia 
Schredertana. 

O. tripudians (&c/4d. f.).—A well-marked and _free-flowering 
species, supposed to be of hybrid origin. In leaf-characters it 
resembles O. nobile. The spike is arching, rarely branched, and 
the flowers are 24in. across, chestnut-brown and yellow, the 
former colour being in blotches; lip white, with a jagged edge, 
sometimes blotched with rose. Introduced from Colombia in 
1869. When wild it is said to flower all the year round, but 
under cultivation it usually blooms only in autumn. It is some- 
what variable in the markings of the flowers, and is not always 
admired. It requires cool treatment. 

O. triumphans (cd. f.).—An easily-managed large-flowered 
species, and one of the most popular of the genus. Pseudo- 
bulbs 3in. to gin. long, two-leaved. Leaves ift. to 1}ft. long, 
bright green. Scape arching, many-flowered, branched, and from 
2ft. to 3ft. in length. Fiowers 3in. to qin. across, thick in 
substance ; sepals and petals bright yellow, blotched with deep 
brownish-crimson ; lip oblong, with a narrow, tail-like tip, the 
edges toothed, the front portion being cinnamon-brown, and the 
basal half pure white, with a yellow centre; the crest, which is 
usually white, has two long teeth. The plant blossoms during 
March, April, and May. It should be grown along with 
O. crispum and O. nobile, with which it is often found associated 
in a wild state. It is a native of Colombia, where it was 
discovered by Linden in 1842, at an altitude of 85o0oft. ; it does 
not appear, however, to have been in cultivation in England till 
about twenty-five years afterwards. (Batem. Monog,, t. 23.) 

There are several varieties of this species, the most prominent 
being O. 4 aureum, in which the yellow .has suppressed the 
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brown markings, and O. 4 Lionel Crawshay (Fig. 120), the finest 
flower for both form and substance yet seen among the hosts 
of plants of this species that have been imported. 


O. Uro=Skinneri (Zzzd?7.).—A_ large-growing species, with 
stout pseudo-bulbs, bearing two large, strap-shaped leaves, and 
an erect flower-scape, from 2ft. to 3ft. high. Flowers 2in. to 
3in. across, chestnut-brown, mottled with green; lip pale rose, 
mottled with white. A native of Guatemala, whence it was sent 


Fic. 123. PORTION OF FLOWER-SPIKE OF ODONTOGLOSSUM 
ANDERSONIANUM CRAWSHAYANUM 


(much reduced). 


by Mr. U. Skinner in 1854. It blooms in July and August, 
and requires cool treatment, with plenty of water. (Batem. 
Monog,, t. 2.) 

O. vexillarium (c/é. £).—A synonym of ALi/tonia vexillaria. 


O. Wallisii (44. f).—A miniature-flowered species. Flowers 
variable ; sepals brown, margined with yellow; petals yellow, 
spotted with brown; lip white, with a rose blotch in the centre 
of the front part. It is a native of Colombia, and flowers 
in spring. 
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GARDEN Hypribs. 
ardentisstMUM wovccves crispum Frans Masreel and nobile (Vuylsteke). 
Dellatulisier sia acess: . nobile (Pescatoret) and Septerwm (Vuylsteke). 
Crawshayanum vies Hallti and Harrvanum (Crawshay). 
CFIUSPO-TA AM ocd dase crispum and Hallii (Cookson). 


crispo-Harryanum ..,. crispum and Harryanum (Vuylsteke). 


— 


FIG. 124. FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM CORADINEI 


(nat. size). 
CXCOUCRS nas 38 Le... nobile (Pescatore’) and triumphans (Veitch). 
Hallio-crispum ss... Hallii and crispum (Cookson). 


Harryano-crispum .... Harryanum and crispum (Vuylsteke). 
Harryano - triumphans Harryanum and triumphans (Charlesworth). 
RevOZAanUsd vevesvvves crispum and luteo-purpureum (Leroy). 
loochristiense sivveees crispum and triumphans (Vuylsteke). 

ROLfCE sagen beasine nobile (Pescatoret) and Harryanum (Vuylsteke). 
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Souvenir de Victor [Lye 
de Crom vivvsceees Harryanum and luteo-purpureum (Hye). 
Pauvistekel .......... supposed triwmphans and tripudians (Vuylsteke), 


NATURAL HYBRIDS. 


acuminatissimum ..., supposed luteo-purpurenm and Lindlevanum, 

Adriane (Fig. 121) .. supposed erispuim and Hunnewellianum. 

-ldrian@ (Fig. 122) .. supposed crispum and Hunnewellianum (Cook- 

son’s var.). 
-llexandra-Regina,,., Schlieperianum and grande. 
Andersonianum ...... supposed erispum and gloriosum. 
(One of the most varied plants in cultivation. Fig. 123 represents 

O. A. Crawshavanum, one of the most distinct and beautiful varieties 
of this Hybrid.) 

ASPeVSUM vo veveeeees. Supposed maculatum and Rossii, 

baphicanthum vivvic., Syn. Andersonianum var. 


Fic, 125. FLOWERS OF ODONTOGLOSSUM EXCELLENS 
(much reduced). 
PREP ONUAITID 825s sve lace scl Se Wilckeanum vay. 


Bickleyense ile » Wicheanum var. 
Bleichrederianum A cee So, Andersonianum var. 


brachypterum ..... wa. Luteo- -purpureum and nobile. 
LEONA nek wees. Cuteo-purpureum and nobile. 
BOSS Deer 8 tinder eek .. Syn. dadersonianum var. 
chetostroma ........., supposed Hallii and cristatum. 


Clesianum ....... wo. Syn. Wilckeanum var. 

Cookianum .......... supposed blandum and triumphans. 
Coradinet (Fig supposed crispum and Lindlevanum. 
cristatelwmn vo ccevvecs supposed Avveljané and cristatum. 
CUS PUA OCIDate ase, supposed lutco-purpureum and glostosum. 
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PICU ON SE tloseccosccsitaesin i Syn. excellens var. 
deltogloSSUM .oeececces Syn. Andersonianum var. 
Dentsont@ vivvevecae 


(This is the original name given to the /ufeo-purpureum and crispum 
hybrid. The whole of the varieties of O. I ?cheanwm should be placed 
under this heading; but as the latter name is retained in Odontoglossum 
collections generally, the purpose of this work will best be served by 
retaining them as O. MP ilckeanwm.) 


Fic.126. FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM LOOCHRISTIENSE ROCHFORDIANA 
(much reduced). 


dicranophorum ...... supposed ¢triumphans and Lindleyanum. 
COUMUB i ice sior ecco tes Syn. Andersonianum var. 

CLER TIES’ 3 tan mibeudiemiesiue supposed c’rrhusum and Hallit. 

CLE OMS ayn eee a asetter supposed vobcle and Lindleyanum. 


CUCM ES isieretetine kth es Syn. excellens var. 
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excellens (Fig. 125)... 
JUSALUNE ese cieheguaisiasecy 


Hallit-xanthum 
hebraicuim veces 
TLURWUS scien sirens 
histrionicum , 
FHlorsmanti .. 


. nobile and triumphans. 
. supposed luteo-purpureum, sceptrum, and HHunie- 
wellianum. 


.. supposed Halli and Kegeljani. 


. Syn. Andersonianum var. 


.. supposed cérrhosum and cristatum. 


Syn. cuspidatum, 
. supposed deteo-purpureum and nodbile. 


Fic. 127. FLOWER OF 


FTumeanuim wii... 
Lmschootianum ..... 
Fenningsianum ..., 
Josephine 
Leeanum 
lepidum 

ligulare 

Limbatune 


ODONTOGLossUM WATTIANUM (HARDY’S VAR.) 


(nat. size), 


supposed maculatum and Rossii. 
supposed ¢tripudians and Lindleyanum. 


.. Syn. dadersonianum var. 


Syn. Andersonianum var. 

supposed gloriosum and triumphans. 
Syn. acuminatissimum var, 

Syn. Coradinei var. 

Syn. Andersonianum var. 
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loochristiense (Fig. 126) crispum and triumphans. 
Lyroglossum wovcvccces Syn. Wvickeanwm var. 
macrospllum virvvees Syn. Mf tickheanum var. 
Marriottianum ....4. Syn. elegans var. 
AMeasuresianum ...... Syn. Andersonianum var. 
ALUUS ove cecececnes supposed Jzteo-purpureum and gloriosum. 
NM APPELIGRUIN oon wwe supposed nobi/e and gloriosum. : 
Pollettianum Syn. Andersonianum var. 


Fic. 128, FLOWER OF ODONTOGLOSSUM WILCKEANUM 


(much reduced). 


prionopetalum .....04- Syn. Wilckeanum var. 
Rochfordianum ...... Syn. dAdrian@ var. 
Ruckerianum (Fig. 129) Syn. Andersonianum var. 
Schraederianum ...... supposed mobile and triépudtans. 
SCOLLIL 8; cas oe acyeone ner sSon Syn. Andersonianum var. 
Shuttleworthit........ Syn. MWilckeanum var. 
SIMECANUM vicvevcees Syn. [Wilckeanum var. 


Staurastvum .vvvvaee Syn. /nschootianum var. 
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SHPOIGE. - secnevewne Syn. elegantius var. 
stellimicans oo ..c.ee.. Syn. excellens var. 
fdentaculatumn vovceces Syn. cuspidatum. 
TONAL E ain de csccenass wise supposed maculatum and apterum. 
VL GLOIE sass neccessary Syn. elegais. 
Warnerianum ........ supposed apterum and Rossii. 
HWattianum (Fig. 127) Harrvanum and Lindlevanum. 
Wendlandianum ...... supposed eispum Lehmanni and cirrhosum. 


Wilckeanum (Fig. 128) supposed evispum and luteo-purpureum. 


ONCIDIUM. 


A very large number of epiphytes, belonging to the tribe 
Vandee, and exclusively natives of tropical America— 
being generally diffused from Mexico and the West Indies 
to Bolivia and Brazil—are included in this genus. The 
name given by Swartz is from ozkos, a tumour, and is 
in reference to the warty crest on the base of the labellum. 
Over 256 species have been described, but it is questionable 
if the whole of these are distinct. No less than 180 of 
the number are supposed to be in cultivation in Europe 
—a fact which goes to prove that a large proportion of 
the plants are sufficiently ornamental for the garden. 
There are, however, many which, on account of their 
lack of size or of attractive colours, do not call for 
description here. We have selected about thirty distinct 
species as representative of the genus, and as compris- 
ing all that are worthy of being classed among first-rate 
garden Orchids. 

Botanically considered, the genus is, with few excep- 
tions, a natural one, of well-marked characters and 
easily distinguished from its allies, Odontoglossum and 
Miltonia. There are certainly links that connect these 
with each other. With regard to A¢itonta, Reichenbach 
himself proposed to merge that genus in Ovcidium. 
For garden purposes, however, this would have been a 
mistake, and it has never been insisted on. The floral 
characters that distinguish Ovctd7uim are the short and 
thick column, with its two ear-like appendages, the lip 
forming an angle with the column, the usually warty crest 
on the latter, and its generally large, spreading front lobe. 
In habit, size, and shape of pseudo-bulb, in form and size 
of leaves, and in form of inflorescence, there is considerable 
variation amongst Oncidiums. The blossoms also vary 


Fic. 129. FLOWER-SPIKE OF ODONTOGLOSSUM ANDERSONIANUM 
RUCKERIANUM 


(much reduced). 
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from very small to large and showy ones; the arrange- 
ment and relative sizes of the different parts of the 
flower are equally diversified, and the colour ranges from 
yellow (the predominating hue) to brown, purple, white, 
and green. 

The charm of the Oncidiums lies in their generally 
large spikes of bloom, their bright, attractive colours, and 
the beauty or peculiarity of the form of their flowers. 
The Butterfly Orchid (VO. Papilio), with its singular form 
and rich coloration, so delighted the late Duke of Devon- 
shire when he saw it in flower at Chiswick, soon after its 
first introduction, that he determined to form a special 
collection of Orchids at Chatsworth. This set the fashion 
of Orchid-growing that is now so prevalent. O. crispum, 
O. Forbesii, O. Lanceanum, O. macranthum, O. AMarshall- 
anum, O. tigrinum, and O. varicosum, are amongst the 
most effective Orchids grown for exhibition. Even the 
smaller and less showy kinds are possessed of beauty and 
interest that entitle them to a place in all good collections. 
Moreover, the flowers remain fresh for a very long time, 
and are often fragrant. 

Culture—Their wide range of distribution, and the dif- 
ference in regard to the climatic and atmospheric conditions 
in which they grow wild, make it impossible for gardeners 
to accommodate all the popular Oncidiums in one house. 
The few distinctly tropical species, represented by 
O. Jonestanunt, O. Lanceanum, and O. Papilio, can only be 
grown in a hot, moist stove, where they must remain all 
the year. A considerable number of others require the 
temperature of the intermediate-house, with moisture at 
all times. The great bulk of the cultivated species may, 
however, be grown in the cool-house, or greenhouse, with 
treatment similar to that recommended for the Odonto- 
glossums. The largest and most robust-growing species 
may be planted in well-drained pots or pans, in a mixture 
of peat and sphagnum. For others, pots, baskets, rafts, or 
blocks are used, according to the supposed requirements of 
the different kinds. It is not, however, very material which 
is adopted, provided such important conditions as moisture, 
sweetness, ventilation, and freedom from insects, are not 
neglected. Palumbina and Cyrtochilum are now included 
with this genus. 
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With few exceptions, the species selected here are not 
difficult to cultivate. Their special requirements are dealt 
with under the descriptions. 


O. ampliatum (Zizd/.).—When in good health this large- 
bulbed, leathery-leaved species produces a magnificent inflores- 
cence. The pseudo-bulbs are large, spheroid, compressed, 
bright green, with purple spots when young, becoming blackish- 
purple and wrinkled with age. The leaves are ift. long, 4in. 
wide, glossy green, and leathery. The  flower-spike, which 
springs from the base of the matured pseudo-bulb, is from rift. 
to 3ft. long, branched, and many-flowered. The flowers have 
small sepals and petals; the lip is spreading, reniform, wavy, 
t4in. across, narrow at the base, with two small lateral lobes, 
and a prominent two-lobed crest. The colour of the sepals 
is yellow, with red spots, and there are a few red spots about 
the base of the petals and lip, the rest being a bright yellow; 
the colour of the back of the flowers is much paler than that of 
the front. This species requires a tropical temperature, plenty 
of light, and moisture when growing. It should be planted in 
well-drained peat and sphagnum, and may be grown either in 
pots, in baskets, or on blocks. It is a native of Central 
America, and was introduced in 1832. The flowers vary in 
size, those of a form called mayws being half as large again as 
those of the type. Flowering season, March to May. (B. R., 
t. 1699.) 

O. aurosum (cid. f.).—A synonym of O. excavatum. 


O. barbatum (Z7zd/.).—In this distinct and variable species 
some of the varieties have green, lanceolate petals, barred 
with brown like the sepals. Flowers rhin. to 2in. across, but 
variable as to size; sepals lanceolate, with wavy pale yellow 
margins, barred with chestnut-brown; lateral sepals connate for 
half their length; petals oblong, with wavy golden margins, 
streaked at the base with crimson; lower lip triangular ; lateral 
lobes clear golden-yellow; margins of the discal portions 
fimbriate, and spotted with brown; apical lobe rhombiform and 
clear yellow; spike from rft. to 3ft. long, produced in summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs roundish, ovoid, with a well defined central ridge, 
one-leaved. Brazil, 1818. 


O. Brunleesianum (2c/2. £).—A distinct and beautiful though 
scarce species, with the habit of O. sarcodes. Pseudo-bulbs 
erect, cylindrical, each with a pair of oblong, acute, dark green 
leaves. The flowers are very numerous, on erect, branching 
spikes, 150 having been produced on one spike by the plant 
that first blossomed in England; the sepals and petals are 
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almost equal, oblong, Sin. in length, not spreading as in the 
majority of Oncidiums, primrose-coloured ; the petals are yellow, 
barred with brown; the lip, which is the showiest part of 
the flower, is three-lobed, the two lateral lobes being yellow, 
folding and almost forming a tube, whilst the front lobe 
is tongue-like, recurved, and 
coloured a rich maroon. This 
remarkable plant was introduced 
by accident amongst some 
mixed Orchids brought by an 
engineer from Brazil in 1883. 
It flowered in 1885, and created 
quite a sensation amongst 
Orchid-growers. A portion of 
the plant was, it is stated, soon 
after purchased from its lucky 
possessor for 150 guineas. It 
blossoms in the spring, and 
requires the same treatment as 
O. sarcodes. (W. O. A, v., 
t. 206.) 

O. candidum (244. f).— 
This somewhat remarkable little 
plant was once known as Palum- 
bina candida. It has flattened, 
oblong, smooth, one -leaved 
pseudo-bulbs, 2in. long. Leaves 
ensiform, 6in. to gin. long, tin. 
wide, keeled and sharp-pointed. 
Flower-spikes developed with 
the new growth, erect, wiry, 
about tft. long, usually — six- 
flowered; each flower is about 
tin. long; upper sepal ovate, 
concave, #in. long, the two 
lower ones united, also concave; 
petals ovate, din. long, flat; lip 
almost triangular, tin. by #in., 
the crest almost lost in the base 
of the column. The colour of 
the whole flower is white, tinted with purplish-rose. Botanically, 
this is one of the most interesting of Oncidiums; it is also suf- 
ficiently ornamental to be included in good collections. It thrives 
under cool treatment, and should never be rested. Mexico, 1843. 
(Fig. 130; B. M., t. 5546, as Palumbina candida.) 


Fic. 130. FLOWERS OF ONCIDIUM 
CANDIDUM 


(nat. size). 


Qe 2 
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O. cheirophorum (2c/d. /).—Of the small-flowered Onci- 
diums this is one of the most popular. It has small, sweet- 
scented flowers, borne on elegant scapes. The pseudo-bulbs 
are rin. long, ellipsoid, compressed, smooth, wrinkled when old. 
Leaves about 5in. long, narrow, grass-like, bright green. Scape 
very slender, 6in. to gin. long, freely branched, and crowded 
with bright yellow flowers, each less than Jin. across; sepals 
and petals nearly equal, almost round, reflexed, concave; lip 
much larger than the other parts, three-lobed, with a central 
callus of irregular form; column thick, conspicuously winged. 
This species thrives in a cool intermediate moist house. Small 
pans filled with peat-fibre, sphagnum, and crocks, suit it best, 
and it should be hung close to the roof-glass. Colombia, 1852. 
It blossoms in December and January. (B. M., t. 6278.) 


O. concolor (/Zook.).—One of the most attractive of yellow- 
flowered cool-house Orchids, its graceful, pendent racemes of 
bright-coloured flowers being particularly ornamental. The 
pseudo-bulbs are rin. long, oval, flattened, furrowed, sheathed 
at the base, and each bearing a pair of strap-shaped, pointed, bright 
green leaves, 6in. to gin. long. The flower-scape is 1ft. or more 
in length, arched or pendent, and bears numerous flowers, each 
nearly 2in. across, and of a pure canary-yellow; upper sepal 
and two lateral petals rin. long, ovate, and pointed; two lower 
sepals partly united and pointing downwards; lip nearly 2in. long, 
1gin. broad, flat, slightly lobed, and having a pair of raised, 
reddish ridges running down into the base; column winged, 
tipped with orange. When planted in a basket, or on a raft, 
and placed in a cool, moist house, this species grows freely, and 
blossoms profusely from April to June. Organ Mountains, 
Brazil, 1837. Syn. Crrtochilum citrinum. (B. M., tt. 3752 and 
4454+) 


O. cornigerum (Zivd/.).—An easily-grown, compact, free- 
flowering species, related to O. curtum. Pseudo-bulbs sulcate, 
3in. long, one-leaved. Leaf thick and fleshy, broadly ovate, gin. 
long, dark green. Flower-spike thin, about 14ft. long, branched 
and crowded with flowers on the upper half. Flowers bright 
yellow, with bands of red-brown, small, but sufficiently numerous 
to make a fine display; sepals and petals +in. long, ovate, 
incurved ; lip fiddle-shaped, with long, narrow side lobes, and a 
pair of projecting, horn-like processes at the base. Grown in a 
basket suspended so that the spikes hang down over the 
sides, this plant is really attractive. It should be treated as 
advised for O. erispum. It blossoms in April and May. Brazil, 
1829. (B. M., t. 3486.) 
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O. crispum (Zodd.).—An old favourite, and still one of the very 
best garden Oncidiums. It is easy to manage, blossoms freely, and 
is abundant enough to be always cheap. The pseudo-bulbs spring 
from a stout, creeping rhizome, and are broadly ovate, flattened, 
deeply furrowed, rough, and usually dark brown in colour. The 
leaves are in pairs, and are about gin. long by rin broad, 
leathery, deep olive-green. Flower-spike stout, arched, branched, 
bearing from twenty to fifty flowers, each from rin. to gin. 
across, and coloured deep shining brown, with a few yellow and 
reddish marks on the lower parts of the segments ; sepals and petals 
large, oblong, narrow at the base, rounded at the apex, the 
margin crisped and wavy; lip almost circular, stalked, with two 
horn-shaped side lobes, and a three-lobed, warted, yellow crest ; 
column yellow, with red wings. This plant may be grown in a 
basket in the intermediate-house. It requires very little material 
about its roots. When growing, it enjoys an abundance of 
moisture, with plenty of light; during winter it requires less 
water, but should never be dried. If leaf-soil is used in place 
of peat, it should be pressed firmly about the roots, and the 
surface should be covered with living sphagnum. The whole 
of the Brazilian Oncidiums do well in leaf-soil. O. crespum 
blossoms at various seasons; the flowers last about a month. 
Brazil, &c., about 1830. (B. M., t. 3499.) 

Var. grandifiorum has very large flowers, the segments being 
edged with yellow. 


O. Croesus (Reid. f.).—A small but pretty species, of tufted 
habit, and bearing flowers of pansy-like nature. By some 
authorities it is regarded as a variety of O. /ongipes. It has 
narrow, sulcate pseudo-bulbs, rin. long, with a distinct neck, 
supporting a pair of light green, strap-shaped leaves 4in. 
long. The  flower-spike is  semi-erect, shorter than the 
leaves, and bears from three to six flowers, each 1}in. across. 
Sepals and petals oblong, spreading, reddish-brown, the margins 
recurved; lip three-lobed, the two lateral lobes being almost 
round, and the middle and larger one reniform, {in. across, 
rich golden-yellow, with a large, eye-like blotch of black-purple 
about the prominent, toothed crest. This is a delightful little 
plant when well managed. When grown at the warm end of 
the Odontoglossum-house, or in the intermediate-house, and 
suspended near the roof-glass, it usually thrives ; it should be 
planted in shallow pans or teak baskets, in a mixture of good 
peat and sphagnum, and it likes plenty of water and fresh air 
in summer. Leaf-soil may also be used with advantage as a 
potting compost for this species. The blossoms are produced 
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in July. Brazil, 1872. (Fig. 131, for which we are indebted to 
the Editor of ‘The Garden”; B. M., t. 5193.) 


O. cucullatum (Zz@/.).—A small but pretty-flowered Orchid, 
showing considerable variety in both form and colour. The 
pseudo-bulbs are oval, about rin. long, smooth, becoming 
furrowed with age, one-leaved. Leaf 6in. long, jin. wide, rather 
stiff, pointed, dark green. Flower-scape erect, wiry, Sin. to 12in. 
long, bearing from six to twelve flowers, each 14in. across; 


Fig. 131. ONcIDIUM CRasus 


(3 nat. size). 


sepals and petals small, oval, concave, rose-purple ; lip large, 
spreading, two-lobed, the edges unbroken, with a small, fleshy 
crest, white or rose, and spotted with dark purple. The flowers 
are developed in spring, and remain fresh for a long time. This 
is one of the coolest of the Andean Orchids, and thrives best when 
planted in shallow pans or baskets, and kept in a well-ventilated, 
moist greenhouse. It likes moisture at the root always. A 
native of Colombia, where it is found at an elevation of 13,000ft. 
It is now considered as identical with O. olivaceum, but being so 
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well known in gardens under the above name, we think it best 
to retain it. (P. F. G,, iii, t. 87.) 

Var. Chestertoni.—Sepals and petals narrow; lip with two 
prominent side lobes and a long waist, and of a pale colour, 
with crimson spots. 

Var. favidum.—Sepals and petals yellow, with brown blotches ; 
lip purple, margined with white. 

Var. macrochilum.—This is larger in all its parts than the 
type, and the flowers are plum-colour, having a labellum of 
mauve, with violet spots. 

Var. nubigenum.—Lip white, with a large, purple blotch about 
the crest. (B. M., t. 5708.) 

Var. Phalenopsis.—A_ pretty 
variety, with flowers nearly as 
large again as those of the 
type; the parts being pure 
white, with purple blotches. 
Syn. O. Phalenopsis. 


O. curtum = (Zind/.),—In 
habit this ornamental, free- 
flowering species is similar to 
O. crispum, the pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves of these two being 
very much alike. The inflor- 
escence is an_ erect, freely- 
branched panicle, bearing nu- 
merous flowers of medium size; 
sepals and petals similar, ob- 
ovate-obtuse, wavy, yellow, with 
reddish bars and blotches; lip Fic. 132. DETACHED FLOWER OF 
roundish, bilobed, nearly tin. ONCIDIUM CURTUM 
across, wavy, bright yellow in (nat. size). 
the middle, brown round the 
outside; crest lobed and warted, yellow, with reddish spots. The 
flowers are developed in spring, and remain in beauty for several 
weeks. The plants may be grown as advised for O. ¢rispum. 
A native of Brazil, whence it was introduced by Veitch in 1841. 
(Fig. 132, for which we are indebted to the Editor of ‘‘The 
Garden”; B. R., 1847, t. 68.) 


O. dasystyle (Reid. f.).—An elegant little Orchid, the large, 
black-purple callus on the labellum being not unlike the 
distinguishing feature of our native Bee Ophrys. The pseudo- 
bulbs. are oval, compressed, thin. long, at first smooth, 
- becoming furrowed with age, and each bearing a pair of keeled, 
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bright green leaves sin. by 1in. The slender scape springs from 
the base of the ripened pseudo-bulb, and is about 8in. long ; it 
bears from five to fifteen flowers, each r}in. across. Sepals and 
petals nearly equal, din. long, pale yellow, with purplish blotches ; 
lip spreading, kidney-shaped, with a short, stalk-like claw, the edges 
wavy, and the colour pale yellow ; crest large and prominent, two- 
lobed, smooth, shining dark purple; column short, with a pair of 
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Fic, 133. FLOWERS OF ONCIDIUM EXCAVATUM 


(nat. size). 


rounded wings. Brazil, 1872. This species should be grown on a 
block of soft wood, and a little sphagnum should be placed about 
its roots. It likes plenty of moisture whilst growing, but should be 
rested fairly dry. A position near the glass in the cool intermediate- 
house suits it best. (B. M., t. 6494.) 


O. divaricatum = (Z/d/.).—Pseudo-bulbs round, much com- 
pressed. Leaves gin. to r5in. long, broad, leathery. Scapes slender, 
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5ft. long, branched, many-flowered. Flowers about rin. in diameter; 
sepals and petals chestnut-brown, tipped with golden yellow ; 
superior lobe of the lip yellow, with a chestnut blotch in the 
centre: large side lobes yellow, spotted with chestnut-brown ; 
crest cushion-like. A summer-flowering species. Introduced from 
Brazil in 1826. 


O. excavatum (Z/vd/.).—A very handsome plant, of large 
size and of easy culture. Its pseudo-bulbs are from gin. to 5in. 
long, ovate-oblong, compressed, shining green. The leaves are 
in pairs on the tops of the pseudo-bulbs s, and there are also 
several from the base of each; they are i}ft. long, 1$in. broad, 
leathery and shining. ‘The stout, branched scapes are from 3ft. 
to 5ft. long, and bear a great number of bright-coloured flowers, 
each isin. across: the sepals are smaller than the petals, and 
alternate with them; the lip is three-lobed, with several broken 
ridges near the base forming the crest. The colour of the whole 
flower is rich golden-yellow, with a few dark cinnamon spots 
on each segment. Strong plants of this species have produced 
as many as a hundred flowers on one scape. Being a robust 
grower, it likes plenty of pot-room, liberal supphes of water at 
the root, and an ordinary greenhouse temperature. Peru, 15839. 
Syn. O. aurosum. (Fig. 133; B. M., t. 5293.) 


O. flexucsum (.S/ms).—One of the easiest Oncidiums to 
cultivate. It has ovate, flattened, furrowed pseudo-bulbs, 2in. 
long, each bearing two oblong or strap-shaped, bright green 
leaves, about 6in. long. Flower-spike large, branching, many- 
flowered. Flowers scarcely rin. across; sepals and petals very 
small, recurved, yellow, with chestnut bars; lip yellow, with a 
few reddish freckles, #in. across, reniform, with a narrowed base, 
a pair of short lateral lobes, and a prominent, warted, cushion- 
like crest. This species flowers freely at various seasons, and 
the blossoms remain fresh lor several weeks. It should be 
planted in a pot or a basket, in peat-fibre and sphagnum, and 
be kept constantly moist. It grows and flowers regularly under 
intermediate-house treatment. Brazil, 1818. (B. M., t. 2203.) 
There are several varieties of O. flexuosum, that differ from 
the type here described in being  larger-flowered or more 
copiously spotted. 


O. Forbesii (//ock.).—One of the most ornamental of all 
Oncidiums, but it is unfortunately rare in cultivation. The 
somewhat similar species O. erispum is often grown under this 
name. O. Forbesii has oval, flattened, furrowed pseudo-bulbs, 
with brownish, basal sheaths and leathery, dark green, strap- 
shaped leaves about gin. long. The scape is about 1ft. long, 
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branched, and crowded with flowers each 2in. across; sepals 
ovate, sin. long; petals 1in. long, tongue-shaped, wavy, with a 
stalk-like base ; lip three-lobed, rin. long, the side lobes small, 
the other spreading, fan-shaped, and wavy. The colour of the 
whole flower is rich, glossy, reddish-brown, with an_ irregular 
margin of yellow; the tubercled crest is spotted with red. 
Introduced from Brazil to the Duke of Bedford’s collection 


Fic. 134. INFLORESCENCE OF ONCIDIUM FORBESIL 


(much reduced). 


at Woburn in 1837, and named in compliment to his gardener, 
Mr. Forbes, who was one of the most. skilful Orchid-growers 
of his day. The cultural requirements are similar to those for 
O. crispum. The blossoms are produced in autumn, and 
remain fresh a long time. “This species is far more variable 
than the good old QO. crispum, and even than O. pretextum,” 
according to the younger Reichenbach. (Fig. 134; B. M., t. 3705.) 


FIG. 135. PORTION OF FLOWER-SPIKE OF ONCIDIUM LANCEANUM 


(much reduced). 
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O. fuscatum (Ach). f.).—A synonym of Ionita Warscewicsis. 


O. hematochilum (Z/vd/.).—A_ large-leaved, bulbless species, 
with an erect spike of brightly-coloured flowers. It is closely 
related to O. Lanceanum, and is almost as ornamental as that 
species. The leaves are oblong, flat, thick, stiff, 6in. to gin. 
long, about 2in. broad, dark green, with dull brown spots. The 
flower-spike is erect, compact, 1ft. to 2ft. long, and bears from 
ten to thirty flowers, each rin. across; sepals and petals equal, 
nearly rin. long, spathulate, wavy, greenish-yellow, with spots 
of rich cinnamon; lip narrow at the base, and eared, the front 
part spreading, oval, jin. wide, undulated, with a hump-like crest ; 
colour bright crimson, with marginal spots of a deeper colour. 
This distinct plant requires the same treatment as is recommended 
for O. Lanceanum. It blossoms in November. A native of 
Trinidad, and introduced in 1847. (W. O. A., i, t. 32.) 


O. incurvum (Sarker).—A distinct and pretty-flowered plant, 
of easy culture. It is one of the best of the smaller-flowered 
species. The habit is similar to that of O. ornithorhynchum, 
but more robust. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, compressed, 
furrowed, 2in. long, two-leaved. The leaves are ensiform, about 
gin. long, acute-pointed, dark green. The flower-spikes are 3ft. 
or more long, much-branched, gracefully arched, and many- 
flowered ; flowers r$in. across; sepals and petals narrow, wavy, 
free, 3in. long, white, banded with rosy-purple ; lip three-lobed, 
narrow in the middle, the lobes concave, pure white ; crest 
fleshy, five-toothed. The flowers are fragrant, and remain fresh 
for about a month. Well-grown examples of this species are not 
uncommon in collections, and when bearing their numerous 
spikes of pretty flowers in autumn are very ornamental. The 
plant requires cool-house treatment, thriving when grown in a pot 
of peat and sphagnum, and supplied with moisture at all times. 
(B. M., t. 4824.) 

Var. album has flowers wholly white, save for the yellow 
disk on the base of the labellum. 


O. Jonesianum (/ché. f.).—Considerable variety in the size 
and marking of the flowers characterises this beautiful, distinct, 
and very effective plant. It has scarcely-perceptible pseudo- 
bulbs, and thick, fleshy, rush-like leaves, which usually hang 
downwards, and are from 3in. to i12in. long. The flower- 
spikes are developed from the base of the last-matured 
growth, and vary in length from 6in. to aft. The strongest 
spikes bear as many as a dozen flowers, each of which is 2in. 
across; sepals and petals equal, oblong, wavy, ryin. in length, 
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and coloured creamy-white, with large spots of chestnut; lip large, 
broad, flat, with small, serrated, yellow side lobes, the blade white, 
with a few crimson spots towards the base; crest composed of 
numerous yellow tubercles. When first introduced it was treated 
as a cool-house plant, but it thrives best when grown on blocks 
in a moist tropical house, in a rather sunny position. Its flowers 
are developed at various times, usually in autumn and winter. 
Paraguay, 1883. (B. M,, t. 6982.) 


O. Kramerianum (cd. f).—-In gardens usually regarded as 
a variety of O. Papilio, but by botanists as a distinct species. 


O. lamelligerum (/c2d. /).—Flowers—dorsal sepal kidney- 
shaped, wavy, stalked, deep brown, bordered with yellow; lower 
sepals longer, stalked, oblong, unequal at base; petals broadly 
clawed, yellowish, patched with brown. Ecuador, 1876. 


O. Lanceanum (Z/nd/.).—As a garden plant this beautiful, 
fragrant, and large-flowered species, has a bad reputation. It 
has no pseudo-bulbs, the leaves springing directly from a stout 
rhizome. Each leaf is 1ft. or more in length, about one-fourth 
as broad, thick, leathery, green, thickly spotted with brown. 
The flower-spike is stout, erect, branched, 1ft. or more in height, 
and bears numerous flowers, which are from 2in. to 3in. across ; 
sepals and petals equal, ovate, rin. long, fleshy, yellow, barred 
and blotched with chocolate-brown ; lip rhin. long, narrowed and 
waist-like in the middle, the apex spreading and flat, 1in. broad ; 
colour variable, but usually rosy at the base and violet on the 
broad part. The flowers remain fresh about a month. The 
plant requires moist, tropical treatment, except during the two or 
three winter months, when a dry position in the intermediate- 
house is best. It should be planted in well-drained baskets or 
pans, in a mixture of peat and sphagnum. It likes a very high 
temperature whilst making new growth. Unfortunately, it is 
often badly affected by “Spot,” and soon gets too weak to make 
good growth. It flowers usually in summer. Dutch Guiana, 
1834. (Fig. 135; B. R., t. 1887.) 


O. leucochilum (Zatem.)—An old favourite, of noble habit, 
beautiful in flower, and showing considerable variation. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, flattened, furrowed, 2hin. long, one- or two-leaved. 
Leaves gin. long, rin. broad, pointed and recurved.  Flower- 
spikes long, arching, panicled; flowers numerous, 2in. across, 
with equal sepals and petals, oblong in shape, iin. in length, 
and coloured yellowish-green, with blotches of dark brown; lip 
kidney-shaped, {in. across, with a red, stalk-like base, the blade 
two-lobed, pure white, turning to yellow with age, the two small 


Fic. 136. FLOWERS OF ONCIDIUM MACRANTHUM 


(much reduced). 


ODONTOGLOSSUMS WILCKEANUM AND EXCELLENS, 
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lateral lobes also white; crest composed of several parallel ridges. 
The colours vary in different plants. This species blossoms at 
various times, and lasts for several weeks in beauty. It requires 
cool-house treatment, and, being a strong grower, thrives best 
when planted in a pot in a mixture of peat and sphagnum. 
Mexico, 1835. 


O. macranthum (Z/n/.).—This species ranks with the very 
best of garden Orchids. It is a robust grower, thrives in a cool 
house, and produces long spikes of very large, ornamental, and 
remarkably-formed flowers in spring. Its only fault is its 
somewhat shy-flowering nature. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, 
laterally compressed, 3in. to 4in. long, furrowed and wrinkled 
when old, two-leaved. Leaves leathery, strap-shaped, about rft. 
long, 2in. broad, acute-pointed.  Flower-spike from 6ft. to 
t2ft. long, twining, strong spikes bearing as many as seventy 
flowers, each of which is 4in. across; sepals narrow at the 
base, then becoming broadly ovate, crisp, and wavy, rin. broad, 
and thin. in length, coloured bright yellowish-brown; petals 
similar in shape, but broader, and coloured rich golden-yellow ; 
lip small, triangular, leathery, purple, with a white crest, 
which consists of a prominent keel with two acute teeth 
on either side. This species likes plenty of moisture at 
all times. It should be planted in a pot, the compost being as 
for Odontoglossum crispum. Tropical America, 1867. (Fig. 136; 
Bie Mite 573) 


O. Marshallianum (2:43. f.).—When not in flower this 
superb plant bears a close resemblance to O. cr@spum—so 
close, indeed, that the latter is sometimes imported and_ sold 
for the former. The resemblance does not, however, extend to 
the flowers. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, from 2in. to 3in. long, 
compressed, furrowed when old, two-leaved. Leaves strap- 
shaped, 6in. to Sin. long, about 2in. broad, bright green, 
leathery. Flower-spikes stout, ft. to 2ft. long, branched ; 
flowers numerous, 2din. across; sepals ovate and concave, 
Zin. long, yellow, with purplish bands; petals rin. long, fiddle- 
shaped, wavy, two-lobed, and coloured deep golden-yellow, with 
large blotches of chocolate-brown along the middle ; lip spread- 
ing, nearly 2in. across, irregularly notched, suddenly contracted 
towards the base, where there are two ear-like lobes; colour 
bright yellow, with spots of orange-red about the base; crest 
formed of fleshy tubercles. No Oncidium is more effective than 
this when it is well managed, the flowers lasting a long while, 
and being very bright in colour. It should be grown on teak 
blocks or in baskets, in a mixture of peat-fibre and sphagnum, and 
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placed in the cool intermediate-house, where it should have 
plenty of light and moisture when growing. It blossoms in May. 
Brazil, 1865. (B. M., 
t. 5725.) 

O. olivaceum 
(H. B. K:).— This is 
referred to under O. cu- 
cullatum. 


O. ornithorhynchum 
(Ht. B. &.).—A_ dwarf, 
compact, free - flowering 
plant, of easy culture. It 
has smooth, ovate, com- 
pressed pseudo-bulbs, 2in. 
long, each bearing a pair 
of grass-like leaves roin. 
long. ‘The flower-scapes 
are thin and _=arched, 
about 1ft. long, branched, 
and many-flowered. The 
flowers are barely tin. 
across; sepals and 
petals small, oblong, 

wavy; lip. three- 

lobed or  fiddle- 
shaped, the lateral 
lobes small and 
notched, the 
middle lobe much 
the largest, split at 
the apex, and bear- 
ing a conspicuous 
warty, five - ridged 
crest; column 
short, with a_ long, 
curved rostellum. 
The colour of the whole 
flower is soft rose-purple 
—a most unusual one in 
the genus. The flowers 
are developed during the 
autumn and winter, and exhale a sweet, hay-like perfume for 
the whole month or so during which they last. This species 
may be grown in the QOdontoglossum-house. It likes shade 


FIG. 137. FLOWER OF 
ONCIDIUM PAPILIO 


(nat. size). 
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and moisture at all times. A native of Mexico and Guatemala, 
1836, (Bi Ma, t. 4912.) ; 

Var. albifforum has white flowers, with a yellow crest, and 
does best when grown slightly warmer than the coloured variety. 


O. Papilio (Zéva/.).—The Butterfly Orchid is very remarkable 
in form, even for an Orchid, whilst in beauty it ranks among 
the best. The pseudo-bulbs are roundish, compressed, wrinkled, 
and so crowded as to overlap each other; they are one-leaved, 
each leaf being from Gin. to Sin. long, 2in. broad, leathery, and 
deep olive-green, mottled with reddish-brown. The flower-scape 
is basal, from 2ft. to 3ft. long, flexuose, jointed, flattened, 
winged, with a sheath at the top, from which the flowers spring, 
one at atime. The three sepals are all erect, 3in. long, narrow, 
and purplish-coloured; the two lateral petals are oblong, crisp- 
edged, curved downwards, about 2in. long, bright yellow, with 
bands and blotches of red; the lip is stalked, with a roundish 
blade, iin. across, very wavy and crisped at the edge, yellow, 
mottled or margined with bright cinnamon-brown; the column 
is short and winged. This plant is common in the West Indies 
and Venezuela, growing upon trees, and producing a very fine 
effect when in flower. Under cultivation here it is almost always 
in blossom, the same scape continuing to develop flowers for 
several years. It requires tropical treatment, with plenty of 
moisture and sunlight all the year round, and thrives best when 
grown in a basket. It should have a little sphagnum about its 
roots during the growing season. Should the plants get weak, 
it is a good plan to remove all the flower-spikes and encourage 
new growth. This species is interesting on account of its having 
been “the first Orchid to find much favour among hortic ulturists. 
Trinidad, 1823. (Fig. 137; B. M., t. 2795.) 

Var. Eckhaudtii is remarkable for its large flowers, having a 
lip coloured yellow, with an orange-red border. 

Var. Kramerianum. —When healthy, this fine plant has leaves 
about tft. long, by gin. wide, beautifully mottled with cinnamon. 
The flowers are large; the sepals and petals are rich golden- 
yellow, with reddish’ blotches ; the lip is pale yellow, with a zone 
of reddish spots near the margin. The scape is round, not flat 
as in O. Papilio. Ecuador, 1854. 


O. Phalaenopsis (Rehb. f).—Though regarded as distinct 
by Kew, this is scarcely distinguishable from the varieties of 
O. cucullatum (violaceum). 


O. Rogersii (Zort.).—A variety of O. varicosum. 
O. sarcodes (Lind/.).—A handsome-flowered, easily-grown 
plant, very similar in habit to O. curtum, The pseudo-bulbs 
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are finger-like, 3in. to 5in. long, dark green, each bearing a 
pair of leathery, shining green leaves, 6in. to gin. by 2in. 
The flower-spike is from 2ft. to 5ft. long, branched, and many- 
flowered; the flowers are variable in size, the finest being 2in. 
across; sepals obovate; petals 4in. broad; lip broad and wavy; 
colour bright yellow, with blotches of brown-red, the blotches 
being thickest on the petals, whilst on the lip there are only 
a few near the base. This plant should be in every collection, 
as it is easily managed and very floriferous when in health. It 
may be grown in baskets or pots in an_ intermediate-house 
temperature. The flowers are produced in spring. Introduced 
from Brazil in 1849. (W. S. O., i, t. 23.) 


O. serratum (Lind/.).—This very handsome, large-flowered 
species is remarkable for its long, twining flower-spike. Pseudo- 
bulbs flask-shaped, from 4in. to 6in. long, partly inclosed in 
sheathing leaves till old. Leaves broad, leathery, 1ft. or more in 
length, 2in. broad, arched, bright green. Flower-scape from 6ft. 
to 12ft. long, branched, twining, many-flowered ; flowers 3in. 
across ; upper sepal reniform, 1}in. broad, wavy and_ crisped ; 
lower sepals 2in. long by din. wide, curved, crisped, and wavy; 
petals oblong, over 1in. long, wavy, curled in till they almost 
meet over the column; lip small, fleshy, hastate, with a crest 
of five prominent ridges. The colour of the whole flower is 
bright cinnamon-brown, with the upper half of the petals and 
the edges of the sepals yellow. This species blossoms in 
winter. It should be planted in a roomy, well-drained pot, in 
a mixture of turfy peat and sphagnum, and be grown in the 
cool-house. Peru, 1850. (Fig. 138; B. M., t. 5632.) 


O. splendidum (4. Aich.).—One of the finest of culti- 
vated Oncidiums. Its flowers resemble those of O. Agrinum— 
indeed, Sir Joseph Hooker called it a variety of that plant. 
Until 1888, O. splendidum was scarcely known in gardens, but it 
has since been introduced in great quantities. It has roundish, 
compressed, one-leaved pseudo-bulbs, about 2in. in diameter. 
Leaf leathery, thick, oblong-ovate, 6in. to r2in. long, 2}in. broad, 
dull green. Flower-spike erect, branched, 2ft. or more in length, 
and many-flowered ; flowers gin. across; sepals and petals equal, 
lanceolate, rin. long, recurved, yellow-green, with broad bands 
of brown; lip large, narrow at the base, where there are two 
small lateral lobes, the blade being 2in. broad and ridin. long 
colour a rich, uniform yellow, with a white, two-ridged disk. The 
plant is not by any means easy to cultivate; it is best suited when 
grown in baskets, in a mixture of peat and sphagnum, and likes 
plenty of water and sunlight. It does best in the warm intermediate- 
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house, and blossoms in spring. Guatemala and Mexico, 1870. 
(B. M., t. 5878, as O. tgrinum splendidum.) 


O. superbiens (Acid. f.).—Similar to O. serratum. Pseudo- 
bulbs 4in. long, ovate, compressed, wrinkled when old. Leaves 
tft. long, rin. broad, leathery, acute-pointed, and keeled. 
Flower-spike twining, 2ft. to 5ft. long, branched, many-flowered ; 
flowers 24in. across; sepals stalked, broad, crisped and wavy, 
reddish-brown, margined with yellow; petals also © stalked, 
shorter than the sepals, re- 
curved, very wavy, bright 
yellow, with bands of reddish- 
brown on the lower half; lp 
small, purple, lanceolate, re- 
curved, the crest consisting of 
one large, blunt, lobed, yellow 
tooth. This is an attractive ee 
plant when in flower, but, like ees 
all the plants belonging to the - 
group with large sepals and 
petals and a very small hp, it 
is not easy to flower, although 
it grows freely and 
keeps in robust 
health in a_ cool 
house under  or- 
dinary treatment. 
Like its allies, it 
requires a_ liberal 
allowance of  root- 
room and plenty of 
water at all times. 
Colombia, 1871. 
(B. M., t. 5980.) 


Oo. tigrinum 
(Llav. and Lex.).— 
A most beautiful (nat, size). 
free-flowering, violet- 
scented species, that thrives under ordinary treatment. It has 
large, broadly ovate, compressed pseudo-bulbs, 3in. long, and 
two-leaved. Leaves stout, leathery, bright green, about 1ft. long 
by 2in. broad. Flower-spike stout, erect, 3ft. long, branched, 
many-flowered, each flower on a pedicel tryin. long, and 
measuring 2}in. across; sepals and petals equal, rin. long, 
wavy, recurved, acute-pointed, rich reddish-brown, with a few 


Fic. 138. FLOWER OF ONCIDIUM 
SERRATUM 
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bars and blotches of dull yellow; lip narrow and eared at the 
base, then expanded into a broad reniform or almost orbicular 
blade nearly 2in. across, its colour being bright sulphur-yellow. 
No plant could be more useful than this, its blossoms usually 
developing in late autumn and winter, lasting several weeks, and 


Fic. 139. FLOWERS OF ONCIDIUM VARICOSUM ROGERSII 


(nat. size). 


filling the house with a delightful fragrance. It thrives in a warm 
greenhouse, requiring, in other respects, the same treatment as 
the Odontoglossums. Mexico, 1840. (R., ii, t. 88.) 

O. varicosum (Zizd/.).—One of the most elegant and attrac- 
tive-flowered Orchids. It has ovate, angled, furrowed pseudo- 
bulbs 2in. to gin. high, each bearing two strap-shaped, firm, 
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dark green leaves about gin. long. Flower-spikes strong, arching, 
many-branched, sometimes 3ft. long, and heavily laden with 
flowers, which are about tin. across; sepals and petals small, 
green, with brownish blotches ; lip large, spreading, bright yellow, 
with two ovate lateral lobes, then a narrow and short waist ; 
the large middle lobe being kidney-shaped and notched; crest 
fleshy and curiously toothed. Cultivated on blocks or rafts, or 
in baskets, in a mixture of peat-fibre and sphagnum, and kept 
in the moist end of the Cattleya- or the intermediate-house whilst 


Fic. 140. FLOWER OF ONCIDIUM MARSHALLIANO-FORBESIL 


(nat. size). 


growing, this and the following will produce fine spikes of flower 
during winter and spring. Whilst in bloom they may be trans- 
ferred to the cool-house. Brazil, 1847. (W. O. A,, iv., t. 192.) 

Var. Rogersit is by far the best of the several known to 
cultivation. Specimens with spikes bearing over 150 flowers 
have been grown in England. The lip in this variety is fully 
2in. across, and is of a rich golden-yellow colour, with a few 
bars of red at the base. (Fig. 139; Fl. Mag., t. 477.) 


O. zebrinum (Acid. f.).—belonging to the small-lipped section 
is this very beautiful, large-flowered species. In habit, pseudo-bulb, 
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and foliage, the plant is identical with O. macranthum. Flower- 
spike twining, 6ft. to r2ft. long, branched, and many-flowered ; 
flowers over 2in. across; sepals and petals almost similar, 1yin. 
long, narrowed to a stalk at the base, din. broad in the middle, 
the point acute, and the margins very wavy, colour white, with 
bands of reddish-purple across the lower half; lip small, bent 
almost at right angles, fleshy, the crest thick, toothed, and warty, 
colour yellow, with spots of red. Venezuela, 1871. It requires 
the same treatment as O. macranthum, and flowers in August, 
remaining in beauty for about a month. (B. M., t. 6138.) 


NATURAL HYBRIDs. 
COLO CDSS TIE coe scarica tics Syn. O. Warshalliano-forbest, 
elegantisstinum oveeee Syn. Gardnert, 
Nabelliferun Syn. Gardner. 
GATTO Diets Wels oee vee: Gardneri-Lorbesti and dasystyle. 
Larkinianiun Syn. Varshalliano-Lorbest, 


NY TERT TED Ek a sense Syn. Varshalliano-Lorbest. 
Warshalliano - horbesti 

(Fig. 140) .......... Marshallianum and Forbesit, 
PON aa oa tads ae Syn. Varshallianc-Lorbestt, 
Pollettianwm voc... Syn Gardenesi, 
PU TASTARESS: 2e628 58 ecto Syn. Gardneri, 
PECOTRRUUTE ood cua Rh Syn. Gardner’, 
Wheatleyanum ....., crispum and dasystyle. 


OPHRYS and ORCHIS. 


These genera are dealt with in the section on Hardy Orchids 
at the end of the work. 


ORNITHIDIUM. 


About a score of botanically interesting epiphytal 
Orchids, belonging to the tribe Tavdew@, are included in the 
above-named genus. The name, given by Salisbury, is 
from ornis, ornithos, a bird, and cezdos, like: the upper 
lip of the stigma is beak-like. The species are natives of 
tropical America, from Brazil to the West Indies, Flowers 
mediocre, or rather small ; sepals sub-equal, free, spreading ; 
petals similar to the sepals, or somewhat smaller; lip 
affixed to the foot of the column, unguiculate at base; 
peduncles one-flowered, fasciculate in the axils; leaves 
oblong or elongated, thinly coriaceous. Stems in some 
species ascending, and in others root-like and branching ; 
sheathed with imbricated scales, and bearing one-leaved 
pseudo-bulbs, Probably the only species in general 
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cultivation is the orange-scarlet-flowered 0. Sophronitis 
(Rehb. f.). This may be grown successfully in a cool 
intermediate-house temperature, if treated as advised for 
Sophronitis giandiffora. 


ORNITHOCEPHALUS. 


Sir Joseph Hooker founded this genus of warm, 
intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchids, belonging to the 
tribe Vandee. The name is derived from orn7s, orntthos, 
a bird, and fephale, a head, and is in reference to the form 
of the column and anther. The species are natives of 
tropical America, the only one probably in cultivation 
being O. grandifiorus (Lindl.). Flowers yellow; inflores- 
cence many-flowered. Leaves large, oblong, blunt, acute or 
obtuse. It is best suited by being grown in a basket, where 
it can be suspended in a moist position. The compost 
consists of two parts chopped sphagnum to one of peat- 
fibre. Free drainage must also be afforded. It requires 
a liberal amount of water during the active season of 
growth, while in a dormant state only sufficient to keep 
the foliage in a plump condition is necessary. 


ORNITHOCHILUS. 


This small genus of stove or East Indian-house epi- 
phytal Orchids belongs to the tribe [andew. The species 
are natives of Burma and the Himalayas. The name given 
by Wallich is from ors, ornithos, a bird, and chezlos, a lip ; 
and is in allusion to the shape of the labellum. Flowers 
small, pedicellate, disposed in lateral racemes; sepals 
spreading, the lateral ones rather broader; petals rather 
narrower than the dorsal sepal; lip spreading at the base 
of the column; lamina two- or three-lobed. The species 
are rarely found in cultivation outside botanic collections. 
They require the same cultural conditions as déredes. 


OTOCHILUS. 


Three or four species of stove or East Indian-house 
Orchids of the tribe Eprdendree, natives of the Himalayas 
and Burma, are found under the above-named genus. 
Lindley’s name is from ows, ofos, an ear, and chezlos, a lip, 
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Otochilus. 
and is in reference to the ear-like appendages at the base 
of the lip. Flowers loosely racemose; sepals and petals 
almost equal, free, narrow, spreading; lip sessile at base 
of column, saccate at base. The species belonging to 
this genus are rarely seen outside botanic gardens. 


PACHYSTOMA. 


As understood by Kew, this genus of terrestrial Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Fprdendre@, does not include 
/psea—a_ plan that has been followed in this work. 
Blume’s name is from pachys, thick, and s¢osa, a mouth, 
in allusion to the thick lip. The species are natives of 
tropical Africa, the East Indies, and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers mediocre, or rather large, pendulous, 
in a simple raceme; sepals connivent, the lateral one 
sometimes very shortly adnate to the base of the column ; 
petals similar to the lower sepal, but smaller; lip affixed 
to, or adnate to, the base of the column, the lateral lobes 
oblong and erect, the middle one short. Probably the only 
species in cultivation is P. Thomsoniana (Rehb. f.). This 
is rarely met with outside botanic collections. The cultural 
requirements are the same as those recommended for the 
small-growing section of Celogyne, better known in gardens 
as Pletone. 

P. Fortunei (2:20. f.).—A synonym of Spathoglottis Fortunet. 

P. speciosum (2cx0. 7.) --A synonym of Jpsea speciosa. 


PALUMBINA (&c‘d. f.). This is now merged with 
Oncidium. 


PAPHINIA (Z/7d7.). This is now included under Lycaste. 


PARADISANTHUS. 
Keichenbach’s (f/s) name for a small genus of Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Tandee. It is derived from 
Paradetsos, park, Paradise, and anthes, a flower, and is 


in reference to the beauty of the plant. Flowers white, 
curiously striped with deep purple ; sepals oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, the two lateral ones slightly unequal at the base; 
lip shortly clawed, often pendulous; pollen-masses four, 
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depressed, pyriform. Leaves lanceolate, acute, green, sub- 
glaucous, twin. These plants, which are rarely seen in 
cultivation, are best grown suspended from the roof, in 
the temperature of an intermediate-house. P. dahtensis 
(Rchb. f.) is the species oftenest grown. 


PELEXIA. 


Interesting, but not very ornamental, warm-house 
terrestrial Orchids, belonging to the tribe iVeottrec. The 
name given by Richard is derived from /e/er, a helmet, 
and is in reference to the shape of the back sepal. 
Flowers mediocre, arranged in a sometimes dense, some- 
times elongated and loose, sub-sessile spike; back sepals 
erect, connate with the petals in a narrow galea; lateral 
ones linear; lip affixed to the base of the peltate column, 
erect, linear, canaliculate, the base produced into a spur- 
like lamina; column short. Leaves either radical and 
long-stalked, or few and many-sheathed at the base of a 
simple stem. The species, which are rarely found in 
cultivation, require the same cultural requirements as 
Anectochilus. 


PERISTERIA. 


Sir Joseph Hooker is responsible for the name of this 
small genus of tropical American Orchids, belonging to 
the tribe Vandee. It is derived from fertstera, a dove, 
and has reference to the dove-like appearance of the 
column. Six or eight species have been discovered. 
They are handsome in appearance, and are characterised 
by large, fleshy pseudo-bulbs, surmounted by several long, 
plicate, pointed leaves. The flowers are produced on 
erect or drooping scapes that spring from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs. They are fleshy, fragrant, and nearly 
spherical. The sepals are concave, and united at the 
base, and the petals resemble them, except that they are 
a little smaller. The lip is continuous with the column, 
and is sagittate at the base, the upper half being bent 
over the face of the column, which is short and fleshy. 
P. elata is the finest species, and on account of its beauty 
and remarkable structure, has given rise to both the generic 
and popular names—Dove Orchids. 
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Culture-—The successful culture of Peristerias depends 
principally on their having very liberal treatment whilst 
crowing, and a well-defined period of rest afterwards. 
When signs of growth appear, the plants should be 
potted in a well-drained compost of fibrous loam, crock- 
dust, and leaf-mould, and placed in a moist, stove-house. 
Water carefully at first, increasing the supply as the new 
growths gain strength. When the pots are full of roots, 
an occasional dose of weak liquid manure is to be 
recommended. During rest they may be removed to the 
cooler part of the Cattleya-house, very little water being 
then needed. FP. 
elata iS very suc- 
cessfully grown by 
some cultivators, 
who treat it as a 
purely — terrestrial 
Orchid, potting it 
in a mixture of 
loam and _ leaf- 
mould, with a 
sprinkling of 
crushed bones and 
silver-sand added. 
The pots may be 
plunged in a tan 
bed in a moist, 
sunny stove dur- 


Fic. 141. PERISPERIA CERINA, SHOWING HABIT ing the growing 
AND DETACHED FLOWERS season. When 
(Habit, much reduced; Tlowers, nat. size). growth is com- 
plete, the plants 
may be removed to an intermediate-house, and given less 
water; they should not, however, be allowed to shrivel. 
Bulbs as large as swans’ eggs, and flower-spikes 5ft. high, 
have been produced by this treatment.  Peristerias are 
easy to keep alive, but unless they get very liberal treat- 
ment they will not flower. 
P. Barkeri (Lavem.)—A synonym of Acineta Barkert, 
P. cerina (Z/vd/.).—.\ handsome species, having large flowers 
in pendent spikes, and with a strong smell like that of bruised 
juniper-leaves. The pseudo-bulbs are egg-shaped, furrowed, dark 
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green, and 3in. long. Leaves 1ft. or more long, lanceolate, 
stout, plaited, and dark green. Flower-spike short, stout, always 
pendulous, as shown in Fig. 143, and bearing from six to a dozen 
flowers, which are fleshy, somewhat cupped, and coloured yellow, 
sometimes with the addition of a sprinkling of small, purple 
dots. A variety called 
guttulata is thickly 
dotted with violet. 
A plant such as is 
represented in the 
illustration is both 
singular in appear- 
ance and ornamental. 

During summer 
this species should 
be yrown in the 
Cattleya - house. It 
blossoms in June. 
Mexico, 1837. (Fig. 
TAT By RS GAO 53: 


P. elata (ovt.). 
—When well grown 
this stately species is 
in every way a very 
ornamental plant. The pseudo- 
bulbs are. slightly wrinkled, and 
broadly ovate in outline; they are 
usually from 4in. to 5in. high, 
and bear at the top three to five 
strong-nerved leaves, averaging 
between 2ft. and 3ft. in length, 
by 6in. in width, tapering towards 
both ends. The flower-stems are 
erect, 3ft. to 5ft. high, the upper 
third bearing the flowers, which 
are sweetly scented, wax-like, Fic. 142. FLOWERS OF 
somewhat cupped, and measure PERISTERIA ELATA 
2in. across. The sepals are con- (nat. size). 
cave, and, like the smaller and 
more delicate petals, are shining white. The most remarkable 
feature of the flower is the column, which is united to the base 
of the thick and fleshy lip, and is furnished with two white, 
spreading, fleshy wings, and a bird’s-head-like-top, supposed to 
bear a resemblance to a dove. The lip and wings are sometimes 
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spotted with purple. This species flowers from June to September 
the racemes continuing to develop flowers for six or seven 
weeks after opening. It was introduced in 1826 from Panama, 
where, because of the resemblance alluded to, it is called by the 
Spaniards El Spirito Santo. (Fig. 142; B. M., t. 3116.) 


P. Humboldtii (Z/rd7.).—A synonym of Acineta Humboldtit. 


P. pendula (Zrrd/.).—A distinct and handsome species, with 
oblong, furrowed pseudo-bulbs, and lance-shaped, striated leaves. 
The flower-scape is pendulous, from 1ft. to r4ft. long, and is 
produced from the base of the pseudo-bulb. As many as twenty 
flowers have been produced on a single raceme. They are 
fragrant, and nearly globular, measuring iin. to min. across. 
The sepals are concave, and united at the base, and, together 
with the smaller petals, are of a pale yellow, tinged with 
rose, and thickly dotted with purple, on the inner side, The 
thick, fleshy lip is yellowish-white, with small, purple spots, 
and has an elevated protuberance on the centre. The column 
is furnished with two wings passing downward into the lip. 
£. pendula rarely flowers in cultivation: the finest example 
of it ever seen in England was grown in the collection of 
Baron Schreeder. The species requires tropical treatment, and 
should be planted in a teak basket. British Guiana, 1836. 
(B. M., t. 3479.) 


PESCATOREA (Rchb.f). This is now included under 
Zygopetalum. 


PHAIO-CALANTHE. 
Bigeneric hybrids, produced by the intercrossing of 


Calanthe and Phatus. The cultural requirements are 
similar to those recommended for Phazus. 


Arnllia wo... cee. P. grandtfolius and C. vestita Regnicri (Sander). 
DTP RON EE ita ace bck P. Mumblotii and C. Aasuca (Sander). 

UOT OIUALER Drs nl Pe Fe, I P. Wailichti and C. Vertchti (Sander). 

SOD TIBM US sg ain aims ee P. grandifolius and C. Ervan (Cookson). 


SGULITEE oo ces Gk P. vestitus and C. JAasuca. 
This hybrid was described by Reichenbach as a Phaius, but should no 
doubt be classed among the Calanthes. 


PHSB PONE, oe oan aus P- grandtfolius and C. Aasiuca (Veitch). 


mroratus tre ORM P. srandifolius and C. Veitchii (Veitch). 

MNT OUE FG incre tcee Sad gs grand’ folius amd C. etgas (Veitch). 

TROY cheep te ses tere ote P. Sanderianus and C. Oakwood Ruby (Cookson). 
Schred-riana ........ C. Laron Schrader and - Mallichtt (Veitch). 


a P. grand folius and C. Veitehit Waite. 
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A useful genus of terrestrial Orchids founded by Loureiro, 
the name being derived from /favos, shining, in allusion 
to the flowers. Most of the species are easily-grown, 
free-flowering, and of stately and ornamental habit. 
They have long, lance-shaped, plaited leaves, and erect 
flower-scapes bearing generally large and showy flowers. 
The sepals and petals are large and spreading; the lip 
is erect, and stands out from the rest of the flower, 
the base forming a kind of chin or spur, and the sides 
folding over and inclosing the long and slender column ; 
the front portion is usually expanded, and has a wavy 
margin. TZhwnta is sometimes included under this genus, 
but the species being quite distinct in habit and_ in- 
florescence, we prefer to accord it generic rank. Pharus 
has a wider distribution than most genera of Orchids, 
occurring abundantly throughout tropical Asia, and also 
in tropical Africa, Madagascar, and Australia. 

Culture.— The species described, with the exception of the 
rare P. s7imulans are easy to grow and flower. They 
flourish in a compost of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, chopped 
sphagnum, and silver-sand, to which may be added, for the 
potting of well-rooted specimens, a small proportion of 
dried cow-dung. During the active season they like a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and liberal waterings at the 
root. Occasional applications of manure-water add colour 
and vigour to the growth after the pots have become filled 
with roots. In summer, or the growing season, the inter- 
mediate-house is suitable; but in order to ripen the 
growth, and cause the plants to flower, they should be 
subjected to cooler treatment after the leaves have reached 
their full size. They will then require very little water. 
P. grandifolius and P. IWallichit often produce a large 
number of young growths in spring, and unless required 
for propagation, these should be thinned out in proportion 
to the size of the pot. By this means, stouter flower- 
scapes and larger and more numerous flowers are obtained. 
The hybrids that Mr. Norman Cookson has been so suc- 
cessful in raising from P. s¢mulans (Rolfe) and P. Humblotiz 
as one of the parents, are among the most useful and 
beautiful Orchids that can be desired for decorative 
purposes. They may be used in either the conservatory 
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Phaius. 
or the drawing-room while in bloom, and as they are 
in beauty at a time when flowering plants are most 
appreciated, they cannot be too highly recommended. 


P. albus (Z7nd/.).—A synonym of Zhunta alba. 
P. Bensonze (Levth.).—A synonym of Zhunia Bensone. 
P. Bernaysii (72 A/ue//.).—A variety of P. Blumer. 


P. bicolor (L/vd/.).-—An easily-grown, useful, and ornamental 
species, closely resembling P. erardifolius in habit, the leaves 
only being somewhat narrower, and of firmer texture. The 
flowers measure over 4in. 
across, and are produced 
on strong, erect spikes, 
sometimes 5ft. in height. 
The pointed sepals and 
petals are 2in. or more 
long, and of a_ bright 
reddish-brown; the side 
lobes of the lip are rose- 
coloured, and folded over 
the column, the broad 
front lobe being yellowish- 
white, flushed with rose. 
The flowers are developed 
in summer. Ceylon, 1837. 
(B. M., t. 4078.) 


P. Blumei (Z7xd/.).— 
A desirable species with 
lance-shaped, plaited 
leaves, 2ft. in length, and 
short, roundish pseudo- 


Fic. 143. FLower oF PHaivs bulbs, produced from a 
HUMBLovit creeping rhizome. The 
(nat. size). flowers are individually 


about 4in. in diameter, 

and are borne on the upper half of flower-scapes that originate at 
the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and attain a height of 3ft to 4ft. 
The sepals and petals are lance-shaped, pointed, and of an olive- 
brown colour. The sides of the lip are yellowish, and fold over 
the column, the large, expanded front lobe harrowing to a point 
at the apex, and being of a pretty crimson, edged with yellow. 
This species flowers in March and April, and is a native of Java. 
Var. Bernarsti (Rchb. f.) has the sepals and petals white 
on the outside, yellow within; the side lobes of the lip are 
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sulphur-yellow, and the middle lobe is white, with a yellow centre. 
Queensland, 1873. (B. M., t. 6032, as P. Bernaysit.) 


P. Brymerianus (/77.).—A synonym of Zhunia Bryvmeriana, 


P. grandifolius (Zourv.).—An old garden favourite, and still 
one of the most frequently cultivated. Its ornamental appearance. 
together with its easy 
culture, renders it a 
most valuable Orchid. 
It has large, roundish 
pseudo-bulbs, and large, 
dark green, plaited 
leaves, from the base 
of which the spikes of 
flowers are produced. 
These are 3ft. to 4ft. 
high, and bear numerous 
showy flowers, about 4in. 
in diameter. The ob- 
long, pointed sepals and 
petals are white on the 
outside, and of a reddish- 
brown within. The pro- 
jecting lip is tubular, 
1din. long, spreading at 
the apex, white, the 
throat and disk being 
yellow, and the sides 
flushed with crimson. 
This species is a native 
of China and Australia, 
and was introduced to 
cultivation in 1778. It 
is now cultivated in most 
tropical countries, and in 
some parts has become 
naturalised. It _ flowers Fic. 144. FLOWERS OF PHAIUS 
at various times between HGe oii AT RTEEOD 
December and June, most 
frequently in March and 
April. (B. M., t. 1924.) 

P. Humblotii (72d. £).—Flowers rosy, with white and red 
blotches, large; lip spurless, having a saddle-like callus on_ its 
disk, running out in a small keel; raceme many-flowered. One 
of the most beautiful species in cultivation. It should be grown 


2E 


(much reduced). 
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in an intermediate-house temperature, when it will flower in 
summer. Madagascar, 1880. (Fig. 143, for which we are 


indebted to the Editor of ‘‘The Gardeners’ Chronicle.”) 

Var. albiffora—A most distinct and beautiful variety; the 
sepals and petals pure white, the lip deep purple, instead of 
brown, as in the type. (Fig. 144.) 

P. maculatus (Z7va/.).—One of the few Orchids having 
variegated foliage; its flowers are also very beautiful. The 
pseudo-bulbs are 2in. high, furrowed, and ovate. The plaited 
leaves are 1}ft. to 2ft. long, by about 4in. wide, tapering at each 
end; they are dark green, freely marked with large, roundish, 
yellow spots. The flower-stems are r3ft. to 2ft. high, and towards 
the top bear ten to fifteen flowers, rather closely arranged. The 
flowers are 2in. to 3in. across, with the oblong sepals and petals 
of a clear, soft yellow, and the cylindrical lip also yellow, but 
streaked with reddish-brown on the edges of the middle lobe. 
This species is a native of Northern India and Japan, and 
succeeds well in an intermediate-house. It was introduced in 
1823. Syn. Beta Woodford. (B. M., tt. 2719 and 3960.) 


P. Marshalliana (Nicfols.)—A synonym of Zhunia Marshallie. 
P. Sanderianus (/ort.)—A synonym of P. ALlannti Waltichit. 


P. simulans (o/fe).—This species is very nearly allied 
to FP. tuberculosus, and has been cultivated in gardens for 
it until quite recently, but the growth is more bulbous in 
the true species. Its small, slender pseudo-bulbs spring from 
a rhizome-like stem that emits roots freely. The leaves are 
from Gin. to gin. long. The flowers are borne on _ erect 
spikes, and are each 2tin. in diameter, with pure white sepals 
and petals, the latter overlapping the slightly narrower sepals. 
The beautiful lip is three-lobed; the lateral lobes are yellow, 
almost covered with dull brownish-crimson spots, and arched 
over the slender, curved column; the central lobe is smaller 
and roundish, divided at the apex, wavy, and white, spotted 
with rosy-purple. A native of Madagascar, whence it was intro- 
duced in 1880. As before intimated, this species is a difficult 
plant to grow successfully. It requires a higher temperature than 
the other species, and should have a shady, moist position in the 
tropical house. It thrives when fastened to an upright raft, with 
a tuft of living sphagnum about its rhizomes. (Fig. r45.) 


P. tuberculosus (S/ume).—Rhizomes tufted, ovoid, and 
ringed. Side lobes of the lip without hairs, the three deep 
yellow keels 2} lines long being somewhat verrucose, high and 
truncate in front, and thus club-shaped, the middle one 
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channelled; disk behind the keels purple, with the nerves only 
slightly thickened, and bearing near the base numerous white 
hairs, arranged in four rows, the outer pair much smaller than 
the inner pair. Base of column bearing V-shaped yellow 
marking. Syn. P. MWarpurit, (O. R., vol. ix., p. 41, fig. 7.) 


P. Wallichii (Zizd@/.)—In habit this fine species is similar to 
P. grandifolius. ts leaves are from 3ft. to 4ft. long, with 
prominent, longitudinal nerves, and its flower-stems are erect, 
and from 3ft. to 5ft. in height. The flowers are 4in. across, with 


cs 
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(nat. size). 


lance-shaped sepals and petals, white on the outside, and of an 
orange-yellow, flushed with reddish-purple, on the inner side. 
The lip is yellow, except in the throat, where it is of a brownish- 
purple; it is pointed at the apex, and has a crisped margin. A 
native of the Khasya Hills, whence it was introduced in 1837. 
It is well suited for room decoration, its stately habit being very 
effective, and its flowers lasting about six weeks. It blossoms 
from February to May. 


Dae <2 
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Phatus. 
Var. Manni has larger flowers, much deeper in colour, and is 
one of the handsomest’ members of the genus. Syn. P. Sanderi- 
anus. (B. M., t. 7023, as P. Wallichit.) 


P. Warpurii (o//e).—A synonym of P. ¢uberculosus. 


GARDEN Hyprips. 


grandifolius and stmulans (Sander). 
Wallichtt Mannit and maculatus (Sander). 


Fic. 146. FLOWER-SPIKE OF PHAIUS NORMAN 


(much reduced), 


COORSOME one a steers vases Grandifolius and Humblotii (Cookson). 
COORS ONT 8. cs hay ued acta te Wallichit and simulans (Cookson). 

LY. SSS BIO sc sscectie teres. amabilis and grandifolius (Sander). 

CT ORESIO ack Fie eet Wallichtd and grandifolius (Graves). 
TNOTLAUSY concen tes teh hee ne 4 grandtfolius and Wallichiti (Drewet ys 
SOUCY OM US se wu ok tees cess ya Llumet and amadbilis (Sander). 


maculato-grandifolius ..., grandifolius aud maculatus (Veitch). 
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HLAING@ SrtrictetastAre ees Llumet and simulans (Sander). 
Norman (Fig. 146) 4... 65 Wallichti Mannit and simulans (Cookson). 
OARWOOMIENSE voc iccccccas Cookson? and Humblotit (Cookson). 
OMNIA ed Cntred eee e8 bicolor and Aumbloti (Sander). 
PNR UC ana eae reat NE ERR MWallichtt and Humblotid (Cookson). 
TOUOY Ect si Meeea e ARS Cooksoneé and Humblotit (Cookson). 
PHALZENOPSIS. 


For magnificence of flowers no genus of tropical Orchids 
surpasses Phalenopsts (Blume); indeed, it may be said to 
comprise some of the most beautiful of the whole Natural 
Order. The generic name is from phalazva, a moth, and 
opsis, resembling—hence the popular name of Moth Orchid. 
The species are mostly natives of the hottest and 
moistest parts of the Old World, their natural range 
extending from Assam and Burma, through the Islands of 
the Indian Archipelago, to the Moluccas and the Philippines. 
Although the first Phalenopsis was discovered in the 
Island of Amboyna as early as 1750, and figured about 
the same date, it was not until 1836 that a living plant 
was introduced to this country. This flowered in 1838, and 
proved to be P. amabitis. There are now many species 
in cultivation, all of which are epiphytes and, with 
the exception of P. Low, evergreen. The leaves 
usually number from four to eight, and are closely 
arranged in two opposite rows. None of the species have 
pseudo-bulbs, but the leaves are generally thick and 
leathery ; in several the upper surface is prettily mottled 
with silvery-grey, and the underside coloured deep 
purple. The genus is distinguished by the grace with 
which the flowers are displayed ; they usually face in one 
direction, and are elegantly supported on _ slender, 
frequently branching racemes. Another charm of 
Phalenopsis is their remarkably free-flowering nature ; 
P. Schilleriana has been known to bear over 170 flowers 
on a raceme, and as each flower is 2in. across, very full 
and spreading, its striking appearance may be easily 
conceived. 

In regard to the individual flower, the genus may be 
roughly divided into two sections: the one in which the 
sepals and petals are about the same size, and the lip is 
undivided at the apex—represented by P. Luddemanniana 
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and PP. violacea—and the other in which the petals are 
much larger and broader than the sepals, and where the 
apex of the lip separates into two divergent horns, which 
in some species assume quite a thread-like form. To the 
latter section the showiest species belong. A valuable 
property is the length of time the flowers remain in 
beauty ; indeed, in cases where the plants are not in the 
most vigorous state, it is advisable to remove the flowers 
before they naturally fade. 

Culture—Al|though in some instances, where particular 
requirements appear to be exactly met, Phalenopses grow 
as freely as Cypripediums do, such is not by any means 
always the case. It often happens that, through differences 
in moisture, ventilation, &c., they succeed in the same 
house much more satisfactorily in one part than they do 
in another. In one particular instance of our own 
experience, every endeavour had been made to grow the 
plants successfully for many years, but the results were 
most unfavourable. It was decided that they should be 
removed to another house. In doing so, it was found 
that two or three of the plants had no apparent life, 
excepting in the roots around the base of the crown, and 
because of their unsightliness they were hung from the 
roof of the old house, little hopes being entertained of 
their recovery. They had not been in this position long, 
before they commenced breaking, and continued to grow 
in a satisfactory manner. In a few months the whole of 
the plants were returned to their old house and suspended 
like the previously discarded plants, and although only a 
few inches nearer the glass than the original position on 
the stage, the whole of them made such good progress that 
it is doubtful if a finer lot of Phalznopses are to be found 
in cultivation. It is also worthy of note that the majority of 
these plants had been in cultivation for over twenty years. 

Phalenopses are best accommodated when grown in 
baskets. Afford plenty of drainage, and let the potting 
compost consist wholly of chopped sphagnum. During 
the growing season an abundant supply of water must be 
afforded, and the plants must not be allowed to suffer from 
want of moisture until the flowering period is over. From 
the flowering season until the return of May, when the 
plants commence to root, little water js required. 
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P. amabilis and P. Stuartiana are the best species for 
an amateur to commence with: they are probably the 
easiest to grow, and are fully as beautiful as any others. 
In spring, about April or May, the plants should be 
examined at the root, and all dead and decaying matter 
brushed or washed away. This may be done without dis- 
turbing the living roots that cling to the teak and cannot 
be removed without risk. We have often taken away all the 
drainage and sphagnum, washed the roots and inside of 
the baskets or pans, and replaced the drainage and moss, 
without loosening a single live root. Should the plants 
require a shift into larger receptacles, the roots must be 
carefully removed by drawing a thin knife between them 
and the teak bars. It is a difficult operation and requires 
considerable patience, or the roots will be injured if not 
quite destroyed. Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., of the 
Bush Hill, Nurseries, Enfield, have long been famous for 
their success in importing and cultivating Phalenopses. 
The more popular species are represented in their 
nurseries by the thousand, and when in blossom they form 
a picture of the greatest beauty. 


P. amabilis (Z7zd/.)—A synonym of P. Aphrodite. 


P. amabilis (2/me).—Probably the finest species as regards 
the size and purity of its flowers, and certainly one of the 
loveliest Orchids in ‘cultivation. Its light green, oblong leaves 
are very thick and leathery, healthy plants being ornamental 
even when not in blossom. Its strikingly beautiful flowers are 
from 4in. to 5in. in diameter, and are produced on stout, long, 
arching, purplish-coloured racemes. The petals are much 
broader than the sepals, which they overlap, both being pure 
white. The three-lobed lip is chiefly white, the front margins 
of the side lobes having a yellowish tinge; the middle lobe is 
pear-shaped, the extremity separating into two yellow filaments, 
which curve upwards. It was introduced in 1846 from Java and 
Borneo, where it is found attached by its roots to the trunks 
of trees. It flowers at all seasons of the year, generally from 
March to October. Syn. P. grandiflora (Lindl.). (B. M., t. 
5184.) 

P. antennifera (Acid. f.)—A variety of P. Esmeralda. 


P. Aphrodite (Acid. f).—A beautiful, free-flowering species, 
the flowers, if kept dry, remaining fresh for several weeks. It 
has thick, elliptical, lance-shaped, brownish-green leaves, divided 
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obliquely by a prominent midrib. The flowers are borne in 
two opposite rows, on long, pendent, often branching racemes ; 
they are 3in. in diameter, and are entirely white except the lip, 
which, on the inner side, is spotted and streaked with rosy-pink 
and yellow. In shape the sepals are broadly ovate, the petals 
being still broader and somewhat rhomboidal; the lip is three- 
lobed, the side lobes standing erect at each side of the column, 
and the central one dividing at the apex into two slender, 
twisted filaments. It is found in Java and the Philippine 


3 
Fic. 147. PHALA@NOPSIS (1) APHRODITE, (2) SCHILLERTANA, (3) STUARTIANA 


(much reduced). 


Islands, and was first introduced in 1836. It flowers at various 
seasons, but most freely during the summer months. Syn. 
P. amabilis (Lindl). (Fig. 147; B. M., t. 4297.) 

Var. gloriosa (sometimes accorded specific rank) has flowers 
a trifle larger, and it also differs slightly in the callus on the 
lip. The varietal name is sufficiently indicative of its beauty. 

P. Esmeralda (/ché. /.).—This small, pretty-flowered species 
has erect flower-spikes. The leaves are thick and fleshy, 
grey-green, with a few dull brown spots; in strong plants the 
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leaves do not exceed 3in. 


in length. 


The flower-spike varies 


in length from 6in. to Take, and bears from six to a dozen or 


more flowers, each 4$in. 


and coloured light rosy-purple : 
yellowish lateral lobes and two 
slender, narrow appendages near 
its base. Burma and Cochin 
China, 1874. (Fig. 148.) 

Var. antennifera differs from 
the type only in having flowers 
a little darker in colour. 


P. gloriosa (Achd. f.).— 
variety of P. Aphrodite. 


P. grandiflora (Zizd/.).— 
synonym of P. amabilis (Blume). 


P. Lowii (2-40. f.).—Though 
small as to flowers, this is a 
species of extreme elegance 
and beauty. Its leaves are 
deep green, tinged with 
purple, and four or five 
occur in a tuft on each 
plant; they are 
about 4in. long, 
14in. broad, and 
pointed. The 
flower-spike is 
slender, of a 
purplish _ tinge, 
and carries from 
five to twenty 
flowers. The 
latter are 14in. 
in diameter, 
with the  ob- 
long sepals and 
the broader, 
rounded petals 
white, flushed 
with purple. 
The lip is three-lobed, 
lobes being 
of the column is 
pared to an elephant’s trunk. 


Fic. 


across ; 


148. 


slightly paler than 
pale purple, 


and petals equal in size, 


sepals 
with a pair of 


lip deep purple, 


PHAL.ENOPSIS ESMERALDA 


(4 nat. size). 


and of a rich violet-purple, the side 
the central one. The apex 
and in shape may be com- 


The flowers expand during the 
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summer months, and remain for some weeks in beauty. This 
plant is commonly supposed to cast all its leaves annually, but 
several specimens have come under our notice that retained 
their leaves throughout the year. It has been suggested in 
explanation of this that both deciduous and evergreen forms 
of the plant exist in a wild state, the variation being due to 
differences in climatic conditions We have had specimens 
succeed admirably when grown on rafts of teak, with sphagnum 
placed about the roots, and suspended in a very moist and 
shaded position in a stove, the moss being kept damp and 
growing throughout the year. It is, however, one of the most 
difficult of all Phalzenopses to cultivate. Moulmein, Borneo, &c., 
£862 (B: Mit: 5351.) 

P. Luddemanniana (ch. f.).—A_ compact-growing plant, 
with thick, oblong leaves 6in. to Sin. in length. On cultivated 
plants the flower-spike rarely reaches more than Sin. in length, 
and bears a few handsome flowers towards the apex. The 
flowers are between 2in. and 3in. wide, the sepals and _ petals 
being oblong and pointed, with the ground-colour white, prettily 
marked with transverse lines of violet-purple towards the base, 
and of brown towards the points. The middle lobe of the lip is 
oblong, and of a deep violet colour, the side lobes being narrower 
and pale purple. On account of its distinctiveness, and the long 
time its flowers last, this species is well worth growing. It is 
remarkable for the freedom with which it produces young plants 
on the old flower-spikes, an exceptional character among Orchids, 
and one that renders the increase of the species easy. Philip- 
pines, 1864. (B. M, t. 5523.) 


P. Sanderiana (Ac/d. f.).—The leaves of this very handsome 
species are almost elliptical, and in colour nearly resemble those 
of P. Schillertana. They do not, however, grow to such a length, 
and are usually of about the same size as those of P. amabilis. 
The flowers are from 3in. to gin. across. The sepals are broadly 
ovate and about ré4in. long, the larger petals being unusually 
broad and full. The colour of sepals and petals is yenerally a 
soft rose, sometimes with a purplish tinge. The lip is three- 
lobed, with the side lobes almost orbicular, white, spotted 
at the base with purple; the middle lobe is white, tinged in 
certain places on the margin with yellow, and separates at the 
apex into two long, slender filaments, which curl upwards. This 
showy Orchid flowers at various seasons, oftenest perhaps in 
summer. Philippines, 1882. (W. O. A,, v., t. 209.) 


P. Schilleriana (4chd. /.).—One of the most desirable of the 
genus, and in both foliage and flower is an extremely handsome 
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from Mindanao in 1881 by Messrs. Low and Co. It flowers 
during the first three months of the year. (Fig. 147; B. M., 
t. 6622.) 

Var. nobilis has larger flowers, with fewer but larger spots on 
the lip and side sepals. 

Var. punctatissima has the sepals and petals profusely spotted 
with purplish-red. 


P. tetraspis (2chd. f.).—This species approaches P. wiolacea. 
It bears a rich panicle of white flowers. Lateral lobes of the lip 
ligulate, retuse, with a tooth at the upper end and a conical 
callus in the middle; between the lobes are two pairs of bristle- 
like processes; front lobe of lip rhomboid-ligulate, with a cushion 
of hairs at the apex. Andamans, 1881. (B. M., t. 7321.) 


P. violacea (Zeysm.).—This has pretty, sweet-scented flowers 
of distinct colour. Its leaves are tongue-shaped, 8in. to 12in. 
in length, and of a light shining green. The inflorescence is 
short, and does not develop more than two or three flowers at 
once. These are 2in. to 2hin. in diameter, with the broadly 
lance-shaped sepals and petals of a violet-rose towards the base, 
changing at the apex to a yellowish tint. The lip is of a rich 
purplish-rose, the callus being yellow. This species flowers from 
May to October, lasting a long time in perfection. Malayan 
Archipelago, 1859. (W. O. A,, t. 182.) 

Var. Bowringiana has light yellow flowers, striped and spotted 
with purple. 

Var. Schrederiana has the sepals and petals white, tinged with 
rose-purple at the base. 


GARDEN HypsRIbs. 


Amphitrite wooo, Sandertana and Stuartiana (Sander). 
APHGANE sei cek eotes ebony Stuartiana and Aphrodite (Veitch). 
Artemis ............ amabilis and rosea (Veitch). 
Cassandra... 1... rosea and Stuartiana (Veitch). 

LL, Ames .......... amabilis and intermedia (Veitch). 
Harriette ............ amabilis and violacea (Veitch). 

PLEO BOs a hee rd pincer et Sanderiana and rosea (Veitch). 
flermioné............ Stuartiana and Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
entermedia ........... Aphrodite and rosea (Veitch). 

John Seden .......... amabilis and Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
Lady Rothschild... ... intermedia Portett and Sanderiana (Low). 
LBL esas hace. Stuartiana and amabilis. 

Ludde-violacea ....., wolaceum and Luddemanniana (Veitch). 
ars. F. Hf. Veitch .... Luddemanniana and Sanderiana (Veitch). 


Rothschildianum .,,. Schilleriana and amabilis (Veitch). 
Schilleriano-Stuartiana Schilleriana and Stuartiana (Low). 
Schrader@ ........., leucorrhoda and intermedia Porteit (Low). 
Stuartiano-Mannti ., Stuartiana and Mannii (Veitch). 
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PESTO a6 se a etes eee ae Aphrodite and rosea leucasprs (Veitch). 
PV LC OVUE seit sche avecasiictie Schilleriana and Stuartiana (Low). 


Fic. 149. PHAL#NOPSIS LEUCORRHODA CASTA 


(much reduced). 


NATURAL Hyprips. 


alcicornus ... Schilleriana and amabilis. 
COS Ris hte ned Sosats sake Syn. deucorrhoda. 
LALIT L fe ed intermedia and rosea. 


intermedia ........44 Aphrodite and rosea. 


. 
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intermedia Brymeriana Aphrodite and rosea. 
intermedia Porteli .,.. Aphrodite and rosea. 
leucorrhoda casta (Fig. 

TAQ) set buaeaeotaet Aphrodite and Schilleriana. 
TT OTTIE oe sd ie eae cornu-cervi and wolacea. 
VEUCRTATED hsb stave) Schilleriana and rosea. 

PHOLIDOTA. 


Inconspicuous and botanically interesting Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Ep~zdendrew, and natives of India 
and the Malayan Archipelago, extending as far as Southern 
China. Lindley bestowed the generic name, which is 
derived from pholis, a scale, and ows, of7s, an ear, and is 
in allusion to the scaly, ear-like bracts of the spike. It is 
commonly known as the Rattlesnake Orchid. Flowers 
small, shortly pedicellate, in terminal racemes; _ sepals 
carinate-concave, erect or spreading; petals usually 
smaller, slender, flat; lip sessile at the base of the column, 
concave and sub-saccate at the base, three-lobed ; column 
sometimes very short; bracts ovate, imbricated, and _per- 
sistent, or narrower and_ deciduous. Stems creeping, 
branched, with one- or two-leaved pseudo-bulbs. P. tibrz- 
cata (ffook.) and P. ventricosa (Rcehb. f.) are the two species 
usually met with in commerce. They require to be treated 
like Lycaste. 


PHYSOSIPHON. 


Epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe Apzdendree, and 
of botanical interest only. The name given by Lindley 
is from pAysao, to inflate, and szphon, a tube; referring to 
the slightly inflated tube of the flowers. The three or 
four species in cultivation are natives of tropical America, 
and have the habit of Plewrothall’s. Flowers small, in 
elongated racemes; sepals connate at the base into an 
ovoid or urceolate tube, which is three-fid at the apex; 
petals fleshy, ovate-cuneate; lip small, articulated with 
the base of the column, in form like the other petals ; 
pollen-masses two, ovoid. These plants should be grown 
in shallow pans, in a compost consisting of equal portions 
peat and sphagnum, adding a little leaf-soil and sufficient 
rough sand or broken potsherds to maintain a porous 
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condition. They require a liberal amount of moisture 
while in an active state, and must not be allowed to 
suffer from want of root moisture at any season. They 
should be grown in the cool intermediate-house. 


PHYSURUS. 


Terrestrial leafy Orchids belonging to the tribe Veottea. 
They have usually fasciculate root-fibres, in a creeping 
rhizome, and inhabit the warmer parts of Asia and 
America. The name given by Richard is from physa, a 
bladder, and owra, a tail; in allusion to the shape of the 
spur. Flowers small or mediocre, disposed in loose or 
dense, often elongated, almost sessile spikes; sepals and 
petals nearly equal, the lateral sepals placed beneath the lip, 
and the dorsal one agglutinated to the petals: lip parallel 
with the column, concave, constricted below the apex, and 
extended downwards into the freely-swollen spur; column 
free or adnate to the bottom of the lip, straight, and 
attenuated into an ultimately bifid rostellum, having the 
anther at the back, containing two sectile pollen-masses, 
attached to an oblong or subulate gland. Leaves stalked, 
loosely-sheathed, often beautifully veined. The species 
require the same cultural conditions as Anectochilus. 


PILUMNA (Zixd/.). A synonym of Trichopilia. 


PLATYCLINIS. 


Epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe Lpzdendrec. 
The name given by Bentham is derived from Alatys, 
broad, and cézuzs, a couch; alluding to the broad mem- 
branous clinandrium. The species, which are natives of 
the East Indies and Malayan Archipelago, are better 
known in gardens under the name of Dendrochilum. The 
genus comprises about eight species, all of which require 
stove or East Indian-house treatment. They have 
stems tufted at the base, or sub-ramose and simple, and 
one-leaved towards the base, and scarcely thickened or 
narrowly pseudo-bulbous. Flowers small, in numerous 
terminal racemes, shortly pedicellate; sepals narrow, 
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spreading ; petals similar or smaller; lip sessile, or shortly 
unguiculate at the base of the column, ovate, concave, 
almost equalling the sepals; colunin erect, semi-terete ; 
anthers two-valved; pollen-masses four, ovoid. Leaves 
narrow, contracted into petioles. 

The two species generally met with in cultivation, 
P. filiformis and P. glumacea, require to be grown in 
the warmest house available, and are best accommodated 


Fic. 150. PLATYCLINIS GLUMACEA 


(much reduced). 


in shallow pans. Afford liberal drainage, and use a 
potting compost of good fibrous peat, sphagnum, leaf- 
soil, and a liberal sprinkling of rough sand or finely- 
broken crocks. During the active season of growth they 
require an abundant supply of water at the roots 
especially after the flower-scape is observed advancing 
with the expanding leaves. The atmosphere must also 
be kept in a highly humid state. Should red-spider be 
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observed while the new growth is advancing, it should at 
once be dealt with as advised on page 14. When growth 
is completed, the plants may be removed to drier and 
cooler conditions, where they should be afforded a 
perfect rest. Though the two species described below 
are the more noteworthy of those yet in commerce, 
there are several others procurable—P. Cobbiana (Hemsl.), 
P. latifolia (Hemsl.), and P. uncata (Benth.). 

P. filiformis (Bexth.).—Flowers pale yellow, small, in long, 
thread-like racemes, produced in summer. Leaves linear-lanceo- 
late. Pseudo-bulbs small, conical. Philippines, 1836. 

P. glumacea (en//.).—Flowers white, very fragrant, sessile, 
in a linear-oblong, pendulous, elongated spike, borne on the 
curved peduncle in spring. Leaves solitary, broad-lanceolate, 
rather obtuse, striated, tapering into a long foot-stalk, which 
is enclosed by the sheathing scale. Pseudo-bulbs crowded, the 
younger ones clothed with two or more large, generally reddish 
scales, within which is a much larger, sheathing scale, 3in. to 
4in. long, tinged with red. Philippines. This species should 
have a place in every Orchid collection. (Fig. 152; B. M., 
4853, under name of Dendrochilum glumaceum.) 


PLATYLEPIS. 


Two or three species of terrestrial, warm intermediate- 
house Orchids, belonging to the tribe iVeot(zee, are found 
in the above genus. The name given by A. Richard is 
from Platys, broad, and /epfzs, a scale, and is in allusion to 
the shape of the sepals. Flowers narrow, in dense, ses- 
sile, glandular-pubescent spikes ; sepals sub-equal, narrow ; 
petals narrow, sub-coherent with the dorsal sepal ; lip ses- 
sile at the base of the column, erect, concave-channelled. 
Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, membranous, contracted 
into the petioles. Stems ascending, leafy. Rhizome 
creeping. <A. glandulosa (Rchdb. f.), the species generally 
grown, is confined to botanic collections. 


PLEIONE (D. Don). This is now merged with Ceelogyne. 


PLEUROTHALLIS. 
An unwieldy genus of about 350 species of epiphytal 
Orchids, belonging to the tribe Afrdendree. The name 
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given by Robert Brown is from flewron, a side, and thallo, 
to blossom; in allusion to the inflorescence. The species, 
which are natives of the West Indies and _ tropical 
America, are exceedingly variable, and belong to a class 
of botanically interesting, inconspicuous Orchids. Flowers 
small, sometimes very small, in a few species mediocre or 
rather large, often secund, in bundle-flowered racemes ; 
sepals erect, connivent or somewhat spreading; petals 
shorter or narrower ; pollinia two; labellum usually articu- 
lated at the base of the column. Stems filiform, one- 
leaved, often sheathed. The species succeed under the 
conditions recommended for the Chimera section of 

Masdevaltia. 


P. ornata (Acid. f.).—Though but a small-flowered species 
(less than Jin. across), this is a pretty one by reason of the 
margins of the sepals being densely fringed with white tendrils, 
that are agitated by the least touch or breath of air. Leaves 
about tin. long. Colombia, 1890. (B. M., t., 7094.) 


P. punctulata (o/fe).—Quite one of the most distinct 
and attractive species of the genus. Flowers r4in. across. Sepals 
and petals light yellow, dotted with purplish-brown ; lateral sepals 
united into a concave, oblong body, only the points being free ; 
lip deep maroon, papillose above. Leaves lanceolate, oblong, 
3in. to 34in. long, very stiff and leathery. Stems about 2in. high. 
Colombia, 1885. (Fig. 153.) 

P. Roezlii (Acid. f.).—An attractive species with deep blood- 
purple flowers, five or six of which are produced in spring in 
a one-sided raceme; sepals 14in. long, the lateral ones connate 
with an ovate blade; lip tongue-shaped. Leaves oblong-lanceo- 
late, 5in. to 8in. long, grass-green. Colombia, 1885. 


PLOCOGLOTTIS. 


Blume’s name for a small genus of terrestrial stove 
Orchids, natives of the Malayan Archipelago, and 
belonging to the tribe Vandew. It is derived from plokes, 
a fold, and géotéa, a tongue; in reference to a fold in the 
lip. Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate, racemose ; 
sepals connate beneath the lip, larger than the petals, 
which are curved at the apex: lip connate with the 
column on either side by inflexed, membranous folds, its 
limb being convex, undivided, patent, at first erect: column 
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Plocog/ottis. 

free above; anthers two-celled ; pollinia four, round, with 
two long, replicate caudicles; peduncles or scapes leafless. 
Leaves ample, membranous, plicate. Stem or rhizomes 
creeping, one- or many-leaved, not distinctly pseudo-bulbous 
at base. The three species that may be occasionally met 
with are P. acuminata (Blume), P. javanica (Blume), and 
P. Lowi (Rehb. #). They require similar culture to 
Cyrtopodiuime. 


PODOCHILUS. 


A small genus of epiphytal Orchids, natives of the 
East Indies, belonging to the tribe T’andew. The name 
given by Blume is from jpows, fodos, a foot, and chevlos, 
a lip; the lip is joined to the column by a foot or stalk. 
Flowers small, often minute, disposed in terminal racemes ; 
sepals erect, connivent; petals almost equal to the dorsal 
sepal, or narrower; bracts small. Leaves small, distichous. 
P. longicalearatus (Rolfe) may be found in botanic 
collections. It requires East Indian-house treatment. 


POGONIA. 


Over thirty species (widely dispersed) of stove, terrestrial 
Orchids are included in this genus, founded by Jussieu, 
and belonging to the tribe Neottie~. The name is from 
pogonias, bearded, referring to the fringed lp of some of 
the original species. Flowers solitary or loosely racemose, 
having free, conniving, or somewhat ringent sepals and 
petals, either all equal or the petals smaller; a free, erect, 
undivided or lobed lip, with its disk crested or papillose ; 
a long semi-terete, clavate column, eared or winged at 
the top; and a sessile or very shortly-stalked two-celled 
anther, containing two furrowed pollen-masses. The plants 
have either one or a few sessile leaves upon an erect stem 
at the period of flowering, or are leafless till after flower- 
ing, and then produce a solitary, stalked leaf from an 
underground stem. The species thrive best in well-drained 
pots in a compost consisting of loam, leaf-soil, sand, and 
living sphagnum. Liberal root moisture is required during 
the growing season, and a thorough rest in a cool, airy 
position is advisable during the period in which the plants 
are in a dormant state. 
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Pogonia. 
P. discolor (Blume), P. Fordti (Hance), P. plicata (Lind), 
and P. punctata (Blume), are species sometimes found in 
botanic collections. 


POLYCYCNIS. 


Some half-dozen species of warm  intermediate-house 
epiphytal Orchids of the tribe Janudew, and allied to 
Cyenoches and Alormodes, are included in this genus, 
founded by Reichenbach (j/s). The species are natives of 
Central America. The generic name is from folys, many, 
and Aykénos, a swan; referring to the lip and column, 
which together bear some resemblance to a swan. Flowers 
large, pedicellate, in loose, floribund, often nodding racemes ; 
sepals free, spreading, narrow; petals similar, or narrow 
and sub-stipitate at base; lip affixed to the base of the 
column, sometimes biauriculate. Leaves ample, plicate- 
venose, contracted into petioles. Scapes erect, few, 
sheathed, simple. P. muscifera (Rehb. f.), the species 
crown, requires the same cultural conditions as Catasetuim, 
but is rarely met with in gardens. 


POLYSTACHYA. 


Hooker's name for a genus of epiphytal Orchids belonging 
to the tribe Vander, and derived from /o/y, many, and 
stachys, a spike; alluding to the inflorescence of some of 
the species. Flowers usually small; sepals connivent or 
almost spreading, the dorsal one free, the lateral ones 
sometimes much broader, adnate to the foot of the column ; 
petals similar to the dorsal sepal, or narrower ; lateral 
lobes of the lip somewhat prominent, erect, the middle 
one spreading or recurved, and undivided ; column some- 
times very short; pollen-masses four; racemes many, 
short, forming a loose, narrow panicle, or solitary and 
simple, on a leafy stem; peduncle terminal. Leaves few, 
distichous, oblong or narrow, the base contracted into a 
sheath. The species, which are natives of tropical and 
Southern Africa, India, Ceylon, and Malaya, and sparingly 
represented also in tropical America, are rarely met with 
in cultivation outside botanic collections. 
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PONERA. 


A small genus (five or six species) of epiphytal Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Apzdendree, and natives of Central 
America and Mewnico. Lindley’s name is from foneros, 
miserable, and is in allusion to the appearance of the 
species. Flowers rather small, anillary, in tufts upon 
the young leafy or the old leafless stems; sepals erect, 
fleshy, the lateral ones largest, and connate with the 
elongated foot of the column; petals free; lip naked, 
two-lobed, wedge-shaped, articulate with the foot of the 
column, which is short and terete; anthers membranous, 
four-celled, containing four pollen-masses, adhering in 
pairs by means of two powdery caudicles. Leaves 
alternate, in two rows, almost grass-like. The species 
which are rarely seen in cultivation, require warm 
intermediate-house treatment, with cooler conditions during 
the resting season. P. junctfolia (Lindl) and P. pro- 
lifera (Rehb. f.) are the two species sometimes found. 


PRESCOTTIA. 


In this genus of warm-house, terrestrial Orchids, belong- 
ing to the tribe MNVeotéree, are to found upwards of a 
score of species, but only one (P. stachyodes) (Lindl.) is 
likely to be found even in botanic collections. The name 
given by Lindley is in compliment to John D. Prescott, 
a botanist of St. Petersburgh. Flowers small, spicate, 
sub-sessile ; lateral sepals connate with the lip into a sac; 
lip fleshy, cucullate, and entire, with a couple of ears 
at its base. Leaves clustered at the base of the stem, or 
radical, sessile, or long-stalked, small or ample, mem- 
branous. The species are natives of tropical America. 


PROMENAA (Lindi). This is now included under 
Zygopetalum. 


PTEROSTYLIS. 


Robert Brown founded this rather large genus of green- 
house, terrestrial Orchids, belonging to the tribe Meottiee. 
The name from /f/eron, a wing, and szty/os, a column, is in 
allusion to the broadly-winged column. The species are 
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Pterostylis. 
mostly natives of Australia and New Zealand. — Flowers 


usually green, often tinged and streaked with red, large 
and solitary, or smaller and racemose, on short pedicels ; 
dorsal sepal broad, erect, incurved; petals curved under 
the dorsal sepal, and forming with it an arched, almost 
hood-shaped upper lip, or helmet ; lateral sepals more or 
less united in a two-lobed narrow lip, often terminating 
in long points; lip on a short claw at the end of the 
basal projection of the column. P. carta (Lindl), a 
species sometimes found in botanic collections, succeeds 
in a compost of leaf-soil and rough peat. 


RENANTHERA. 


Of this genus of tropical epiphytes belonging to the 
tribe Vandew, only five or six species are known. The 
name given by Loureiro is derived from rex, a kidney, and 
anthera, an anther ; alluding to the reniform shape of the 
anthers or pollen-masses. Many of the plants described 
as Renantheras are Arachnanthes. The species have 
slender, sometimes branching stems, occasionally raft. to 
14ft. high, bearing a row of leaves on either side. The 
flower-stems originate at the nodes, and bear the blossoms 
in panicles or drooping spikes. The segments of the 
flower are spreading; the lip is small, and attached to the 
base of the column, on the under side is a short, conical 
spur. The species are natives of India, China, and the 
Malay Archipelago. 

Culture—From March to October—which is the growing 
season of the species described—the plants require the hot, 
moist atmosphere of the stove. They are very free- 
rooting, and &. coccinea should be fastened on a_ block 
of fern-stem or wood, to which it will soon become firmly 
attached by its roots. Birch-wood has been recommended 
for the purpose, but we prefer the stem of a Tree-fern, 
such as Dicksonta antarctica, the soft, spongy roots 
holding the moisture and agreeing with the roots of the 
Renanthera. Grown in this manner, the plants require to 
be moistened once or twice a day in summer, under which 
treatment the stems will lengthen rft. or more in a season. 
Only during the hottest sunshine should they be shaded, 
a free exposure to the light being most important if 
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Renanthera. 


flowers are to be obtained. The potting compost should 
consist wholly of sphagnum. The pots should be of 
good size and drained to two-thirds their depth. The 
plants require an abundance of heat and moisture when 
growing. The species, when at rest, should have only just 
sufficient water to prevent the foliage from shrivelling. 


R. coccinea (Zour.).—Owing to the difficulty of many to 
flower this species, it is not a popular plant in gardens; it is, 
however, very easily grown, and when in blossom is a mag- 
nificent sight. It is of climbing habit, and in its native country 
clings to the trunks of trees by the white, fleshy roots emitted 
from the slender stem, which is round and scarcely the thickness 
of a man’s finger. The strap-shaped, dark green leaves are 
arranged in two rows, and are 4in. to sin. long, and notched at 
the tips. ‘The flowers are 2in. to 3in. in depth, and are some- 
what sparsely produced in loose, branching racemes, measuring 
2ft. to 3ft. through at the base. The upper sepal and the two 
petals are strap-shaped, blunt at the tips, and coloured deep red, 
blotched with orange. The two lower sepals are larger, and form 
the most conspicuous part of the flower, being of a deep 
crimson, marked with paler transverse lines; in shape they are 
oblong, slightly widened towards the apex, with undulated edges. 
Both sepals and petals on the outside are orange-coloured, 
changing to red at the margins. The lip is small, the front and 
sides being deep crimson, and the throat white; it is furnished 
with a pointed, conical spur. This species was introduced from 
Cochin China in 1816, and it is recorded as having flowered for 
the first time in 1827. (B.M., tt. 2997 and 2998.) 


R. Imschootiana (fo//e).—Flowers reddish-vermilion and 
yellow, simply racemose, somewhat resembling those of A. coc- 
cinea, but having shorter perianth segments. The plant is very 
compact, and is best grown in baskets. Assam, 1892. 


R. Lowii (cid. f.).—A synonym of Arachnanthe Lowi. 


R. matutina (BZume).—Flowers at first of a beautiful blood-red, 
paler outside; disk of the lateral sepals golden; base of the ~ 
petals striped with dark purple; lip very minute, dark purple; 
panicles much-branched, 2ft. to 3ft. long; peduncles intense 
purple. Sunda Isles. 


R. Storeii (Acid. f.).—Flowers more than 2in. across; sepals 
and petals dark orange, the lower sepals broad, of a brilliant 
velvety-crimson, with lighter shades of the same colour; lip small, 
deep crimson, with small yellow bars, centre white. The most 
desirable species of the genus. Philippines, 1880. 
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RESTREPIA. 


About twenty species of Restrepia (H. B. K.) are known, 
all being natives of tropical America; they belong to the 
tribe Epidendree. The name is given in honour of Joseph 
E. Restrep, a naturalist who travelled in South America. 
The majority are inconspicuous plants, and are not usually 
considered worthy of cultivation ; but those here described 
are exceptions—indeed, they may be classed among the 
gems of the smaller cool-growing Orchids. Their curious 
structure gives them also an additional charm. The slender 
stems are produced in tufts, and each carries a single leaf. 
The flowers in all the species are borne on one-flowered 
scapes at the top of the stem, which continues to blossom 
for several years. The plants are found on mossy trees, at 
considerable elevations on the Andes. The genus is allied 
to Masdevallia. 

Culture-—The cultivation of Restrepias is very simple, 
no Orchids adapting themselves to artificial treatment more 
readily. They should be placed in the cool-house, under 
conditions similar to those recommended for the cooler 
Masdevallias. They succeed well when planted in baskets, 
in a compost of peat and sphagnum, and should be 
suspended from the roof. Water is required in smaller 
quantities in winter, but no attempt at resting should be 
made. 


R. antennifera (Zivd/.).—A synonym of &. maculata. 


R. elegans (Xars/.).—In everything except size this resembles 
Rk. maculata. Its stems are only zin. to 3in. high, clothed 
with pale green scales, and bearing an apical, solitary oval leaf 
lin. to 2in. long, leathery in texture, dark green on the upper 
surface, and paler beneath. The flowers are borne on slender, 
filiform stalks about 2in. in length. The dorsal sepal is lance- 
shaped, white, streaked with purple, the upper part being drawn 
out into a yellow tail, with a club-shaped tip; the petals are 
similar, but only half the size; the two lateral sepals are joined 
so as to form an oblong, concave blade, which is yellow, marked 
with numerous purple dots. The whole flower measures from 
rzin. to 2in, vertically. Venezuela, 1850. It flowers in January 
and February. (B. M., t. 5966.) 


R. maculata (Zind/.).—This lovely little plant has slender 
stems 4in. to 6in. high, each surmounted by a single heart- 
shaped leathery leaf 2in. to gin. long. The flower-scapes— 
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several of which are produced at the top of each stem—are 
about 4in. in length, very slender, and bear each one flower of 
exquisite beauty. The upper sepal is rin. long, and thread- 
like, except at the base, and it has a little knob on the tip; 
in colour it is yellow and purple. The petals are similar in 
shape and colour, but are much smaller and antenna-like. The 
lateral sepals are the prominent feature of the flower; they are 
united by their inner margins, except near the apex, and form 
one oblong segment trtin. long, which is yellow, beautifully 
marked with longitudinal lines of purplish-crimson. The lip is 
similarly coloured, but small and inconspicuous. This species 
grows on the trunks of trees, at an altitude of 6o000ft. to 
12,000ft., in Colombia, and was introduced in 1869. It flowers 
from November to February. Syn. 2. antennifera. (B. M., 
t. 6288.) 


R. pandurata (Acid. f).—Smaller even than &. elegans, 
this charming little plant blooms very freely, and is at least 
as attractive in the size and markings of its flowers as any 
of the pigmy Orchids. The stems are 2in. high, inclosed in 
thin sheaths, and each bears a stiff, leathery, ovate leaf 2}in. 
long, deep green above, purplish beneath. The flowers are 
produced in the same manner as in &. e/egans, and are similar 
in size. The tail of the upper sepal is short; the lower sepals 
are white, with numerous bright crimson spots; the lip is fiddle- 
shaped, and has a bristle on each of the side lobes. This 
species first flowered in the Botanic Gardens at Glasnevin in 
1887. Colombia. 

R. striata (ol/e).—This species differs from all others in 
having striped instead of spotted sepals. Otherwise it resembles 
R. elegans. It 1s a most beautiful lithe Orchid, flowering freely 
in spring. Colombia, about 1890. (B. M., t. 7233.) 


RHYNCHOSTYLIS. 


Blume’s name for a small genus of epiphytal Orchids, 
of the tribe Vandew. It is derived from rhynchos, a beak, 
and stu/os, a pillar, and is in allusion to the shape of the 
column. Flowers rather large or mediocre, shortly pedi- 
cellate; lateral sepals broader than the dorsal one; lip 
affixed to the column, deeply saccate at the base, with 
obsolete lateral lobes; column short, thick ; racemes lateral, 
long, dense-flowered. Leaves distichous, coriaceous or fleshy, 
flat; sheaths persistent, concealing the stem. R. calestis 
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Rhynchostylis. 
(?Rchb. f) and R. retusa (Blume) are best known in gardens 
as Saccolabiums, and they require similar cultural con- 
ditions. 


R. ceelestis (Acid. f.).—The flowers of this species are 
crowded, jin. across, and on white or pale blue pedicels; the 
sepals are white, with an 
indigo-blue apical blotch; the 
basal half of the blade of the 
lip is white, the apical half 
indigo-blue; the column _ is 
very short. The leaves are 
fleshy, 4in. to 6in. long. The 
stems are stunted. Siam, 
1885. Syn. Saccolabium caleste. 
(ls t% 3003 We-O. As, vill. 
t. 361.) 


R. retusa (/ume).—In 
this pretty species the flowers 
are white, striped with violet- 
pink; the petals are half as 
wide as the ovate sepals; the 
lip is one-coloured, with a 
compressed, truncate - conical 
spur, the lamina being lan- 
ceolate, inflexed, slightly cos- 
tate at the back; the racemes 
are cylindrical and dense. 
Syns. Saccolabium — Blume? 
(L. 5. O., t. 47), S. guttatum 


Fic. 154. RHYNCHOSTYLIS RETUSA (B. M., t. 4108), S. premorsum, 
(much reduced), and S. retusum. (Fig. 154.) 
RODRIGUEZIA. 


Ruiz and Pavon’s name for a small genus of epiphytal 
Orchids belonging to the tribe Vandew, and for the most 
part natives of the warmer parts of Brazil. The generic 
name is a commemorative one, in honour of Em. Rod- 
riguez, a Spanish physician and botanist. As at present 
constituted, the genus includes Burlingtonia. The species 
are few in number, and chiefly to be found in botanic 
collections. The pseudo-bulbs are small, flattened, and 
usually two-leaved. Leaves sheathing at the base, stiff 
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and leathery in texture, not more than 6in. long. Flower- 
scape from the base of the pseudo-bulb, bearing numerous 
flowers, which have short sepals and petals, arranged in a 
more or less tubular manner. The lip is large and 
spreading, with a short, horn-like spur at the base. 

Culture—Al]l may be grown in small teak baskets sus- 
pended from the roof of the intermediate-house, and 
liberally watered whilst making new growth. In winter 
they require less water, but the plants must not be 
allowed to get quite dry. When basketing them, first 
fasten them securely upon small pieces of teak, then fil 
the basket with crocks, and cover the whole thinly with 
a layer of living sphagnum. 


R. candida (Sa/em.).—¥For basket-culture this compact plant, 
the type of the genus, is well suited. The leaves are firm 
in texture, and dark green. The gracefully drooping racemes are 
produced from the axils of the leaves; they bear four to six very 
handsome flowers, which are snowy white, with a slight stain of 
yellow on the upper part of the lip, “in substance and appearance 
like white satin trimmed with gold.” It blooms during April and 
May, lasting about three weeks in perfection, and is very fragrant. 
Demerara, 1834. (B. R, xxiii, t. 1927, as Burlingtonia candida.) 

R. crispa (Zind/.).—A synonym of Gomesa crispa. 

R. decora (Rcd. f).—This has a long, slender, rooting 
rhizome, bearing small, oval pseudo-bulbs, each having a single 
leaf. A lesser leaf appears at the base of a bulb, and from the 
axil of this the scape springs. The flower-stems are erect, bearing 
from five to ten blossoms, which are white or pale rose-coloured, 
spotted with red, except the large, spreading lip, which is pure 
white. The straggling rhizomes must be tied into position, so as 
to bring the roots from the base of the pseudo-bulbs under the 
influence of the basket or block. It blooms during May and 
June, lasting for a long time in full beauty. It is a native of 
St. Paul’s, Brazil, whence it was introduced in 1852. (B. M., 
t. 4834.) 

Var. picia has deeper-coloured flowers, and blooms in the 
autumn. (B. M., t. 5419, as Burlingtonia decora.) 

R. fragrans (Ri. f.).—On account of the hawthorn-like 
fragrance of its flowers, this beautiful plant is a great favourite. 
It “forms a compact tuft, with rigid, dark green leaves, and erect 
racemes of large flowers ; the Jatter are pure white, save the 
middle of the lip, which is stained with yellow. ‘The flowers are 
borne in April and May, lasting in perfection about three weeks. 
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Rodriguezia. 
It is a native of Brazil, where it grows on the highest branches 
of the Cedrela-trees, and fills the forest with its fragrance. Intro- 
duced in 1850. Syn. Burlingtonia fragrans. 

R. venusta (Rcd. f.).—This forms a compact mass of stems 
and dark green foliage; the flowers are white, lightly tinted with 
pink, the lip being stained with yellow; they are produced in 
heavy, pendulous clusters. It blossoms at various periods of the 
year, and is a native of Brazil. (L. S. O., t. 12, as Burling: 
tonia venusta.) 


SACCOLABIUM. 


Amongst the smaller-flowered Orchids of tropical regions 
cultivated in this country, the genus Saccolabtum (Blue) 
assuredly occupies the first place. It belongs to the tribe 
Vandee. In the majority of the species the flowers are 
individually small—rarely, indeed, more than in. in 
diameter—but any deficiency in size is amply compensated 
tor by the profusion in which they are produced; whilst 
for delicacy of colour, fragrance, and display they are 
unsurpassed. At the present time the species known 
number between thirty and forty. Almost every one is 
attractive enough to be worth cultivating, whilst many 
are of exquisite beauty. They are dwarf, evergreen plants, 
with fleshy, channelled (rarely terete) leaves, arranged 
in two opposite rows on the upright stem. In the 
majority the flowers are numerously and closely set on 
upright or pendulous racemes that spring from the 
axils of the leaves. In some species, as in S. delfnuin, 
the flowers are few, but comparatively large, and are 
arranged in a corymb, or head. The spreading sepals and 
petals are mostly alike in size and colour, the salient 
feature of the flower being the lip, which is attached to 
the base of the column, and is prolonged downwards, 
forming a spur or a pouch, a character on which the 
generic name is founded—from saccus, a bag, and drbzum, 
a lip. The species are scattered over tropical India, 
Burma, and the Islands of the Malayan Archipelago. 

Culture-—In their natural state Saccolabiums grow on 
the upper branches of trees in some of the hottest and most 
humid regions in the world; under cultivation they there- 
fore require stove treatment. During the growing season, 
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which extends from March to October, a temperature 
ranging from 7odeg. to 8odeg. is needed, whilst on very 
hot days it may safely be allowed to rise considerably 
higher. When growth has fairly commenced, the plants 
must be kept uniformly moist at the root, and the atmo- 
sphere as saturated as is consistent with adequate ventila- 
tion. The walls, floor, staging, and, in fact, every available 
space, should be frequently wetted, and towards evening 
on the brightest days a fine spray may be distributed over 
the plants with a syringe. One of the commonest errors 
in the cultivation of Saccolabiums is that of keeping them 
too much shaded. Only during hot sunshine is it necessary 
to let down the blinds. For this reason it is a convenient 
arrangement during the season, of growth to place the 
plants on the same side of the house as the Dendrobiums. 
They thrive best when suspended about 8in. from the roof- 
glass, and should be planted in teak baskets, partly filled 
with clean potsherds, finishing at the top with a good 
layer of live sphagnum. 

About the end of February the roots become green at 
the tips, and commence to lengthen. As soon as this is 
observed, the old sphagnum should be removed and _ re- 
placed with new, at the same time cutting off decayed 
roots, and thoroughly cleansing the plants. If, as is 
usually the case, the roots are clinging to the basket, 
they ought not to be disturbed ; the old material may be 
readily washed out with a syringe. 

During winter Saccolabiums should be subjected to 
much cooler and drier conditions. The temperature may 
range from 55deg. or 6odeg. at night to 65deg. by day, 
and much less water is then required. It is remarkable 
how little water is required during the resting season. 
Oftener than not failure to cultivate Saccolabiums success- 
fully may be traced to liberal treatment in respect of 
moisture during the resting season. 


S. ampullaceum (Zénd/.).—A dwarf and pretty species, 
flowering in early summer, that deserves to be grown in every 
warm-house, where it should have a position within a few 
inches of the roof-glass. Stem erect, from 6in. to 8in. high, on 
which are closely set, in two opposite rows, the short, strap- 
shaped, channelled leaves, the deep green surface of which is 
thickly and minutely dotted with dull purple. The erect racemes 
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spring from the axils of the leaves, and are from 4in. to 6in. 
high. The flowers are crowded on the racemes, each being 
yin. across, and of a deep magenta-rose colour; the lip is 
furnished with a pale rose-coloured, cylindrical spur. India, 
1837. (B. M., t. 5595.) 

Var. moulmeinense is superior to the type by reason of its 
stronger growth, its larger flowers, and longer racemes. 


S. bellinum (2c2d. f.).—Specially worthy of notice is this 
species as bearing the most remarkable flowers of any 
Saccolabium as yet introduced. It also represents that section 
of the genus with large but comparatively few flowers arranged 
in a corymb. The leaves are produced in the distichous manner 
characteristic of the whole genus, are pale green, 6in. to 8in. long, 
tin. broad, and notched at the ends. The racemes bear from 
three to seven flowers, each of which is rin. in diameter and 
fleshy in texture ; the sepals and petals are ovate, with acute 
points, and are coloured olive-green, with numerous blotches of 
rich brown; the basal part of the lip is in the shape of a cup, 
with a horizontal, ledge-like margin, measuring tin. across, deeply 
fringed, and pure white, except on the centre, where there is a 
patch of bright yellow; the cup itself is white, dotted inside with 
mauve. Introduced from Burma, in 1884, by Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co. It flowers during the first three months of the 
year, and is one of the most attractive Orchids in blossom at 
that season. (B. M., t. 7142.) 


S. Blumei (Zivd@/.).—A synonym of Rhvnchostrlis retusa, 
S. celeste (Acid. f.).—-A synonym of Rhvachostylis calestis. 


S. curvifoliam (Zird/.).—When in bloom, this small, free- 
flowering species is very pretty. The linear, curved leaves are 
channelled, rigid, narrowing to the apex, where they are equally 
bilobed. The racemes are erect, about Gin. high, and densely 
clothed with sparkling, bright orange-scarlet flowers, about rin. in 
diameter; the upper sepal and the petals are obovate; the lateral 
sepals are broader at the base. A bright effect is given to the 
flowers by the violet anther-case. A native of Nepal, Burma, 
and Java; introduced about 1860. It flowers in May and June. 
(B. M., t. 5326, as S. mcnfatun.) 

Var. /utewm has bright yellow flowers ; otherwise it is similar to 
the type. It is rarely met with. 


S. giganteum (Z/nd/.).—A large and handsome species that 
should be in every collection. The leaves are borne on a short, 
erect stem, and are ift. long, gin. wide, firm in texture, and 
obliquely notched at the ends. The cylindrical, pendent racemes 
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are 1ft. in length, and about 3in. through, bearing numerous 
closely-packed flowers, each slightly over 1in. across; the sepals 
and petals are cream-coloured, with a few bright purple spots, 
usually near the base. The lip is wedge-shaped, the apex being 
divided into three rounded lobes; it is of a deep amethyst-purple, 
with veins of a darker shade. This species blossoms during 
winter and early spring, its beautiful and exquisitely fragrant 
flowers remaining perfect for a month or six weeks after opening. 
It was first introduced in quantity from Rangoon by Messrs 
Veitch in 1866, although a few plants were known in cultivation 
for a considerable period previously. (B. M., t. 5635.) 

Var. idustre has leaves of larger size, and longer racemes. 
The flowers are not so closely arranged, but they are larger, 
and the colour of the lip is more brilliant. Cochin China, 1882. 
(Ie. 82833) 

S. guttatum (Z7vd/.).—A synonym of Rkyuchostvls retusa. 

S. Harrisonianum (Zow).—A variety of S. wtolaceum. 


S. Hendersonianum (Ac/d. f).—One of the prettiest of the 
dwarf species, well worth growing alike for its beauty and for 
its distinct character. The leaves are 5in. to 6in long, strap- 
shaped, leathery, and although set in a distichous manner on 
the stem, spread irregularly in various directions. The raceme 
is 6in. in height, the numerous flowers forming an _ upright, 
cylindrical mass. The flowers are fin. in depth; the sepals and 
petals are of a bright rosy-red; the lip is white, and consists of 
a cylindrical spur, at the mouth of which are three small teeth. 
A native of Borneo. This species is stated to have been intro- 
duced into Europe in 1862, but it did not flower in this country 
until 1874. (G. C., iv., 1875, p. 356; B. M., t. 6222.) 

S. Huttoni (ook. f.).—A compact-growing species, with 
flowers in a rather open raceme, rft. long; sepals and petals 
rose; lip white, reduced to little besides the spur. Leaves 6in. 
long, ligulate, keeled, bright green. Borneo, 1862. Syn. Aérides 
Hluttont. (B. M., t. 6222.) 


S. miniatum (Zixd/.).—Very similar in all its parts to 
S. curvifolium, differing only in the flowers, which are bright 
orange-red, and are produced in short, compact racemes, and 
in the smaller structure of the foliage. It blooms in spring. 
Native of Java. (B. M., t. 5326.) 

Var. citrinum.—A fine variety, with a rich, dense inflorescence 
of lemon-coloured flowers, having a dark centre. Philippines. 


S. premorsum (Lird/.).—A synonym of Lhvachostylis retusa. 
S. retusum (Voigt). 


A synonym of Rhyachostylis retusa. 
2:5G 
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S. violaceum (Zind/.).--This has leaves roin. to 12in. long 
and 2in. wide, borne in two opposite rows on an erect stem; they 
are of a dark green colour, with longitudinal lines of a deeper 
shade, and are distinctly two-lobed at the tips. The flowers are 
numerous, on pendulous racemes sft. or more long, each flower 
being rin. in diameter. The sepals and petals are white, spotted 
with pale mauve; the lip is dark mauve, marked with about six 
lines of a yet deeper shade proceeding from the base.  Philip- 
pines, 1839. Vhe blossoms usually appear in January and 
February, and remain in good condition for about a month. 
(Be UR. 28495, ite. 30.) 

Var. Harrisonianum has ivory-white and very fragrant flowers. 
Imported plants have borne old flower-racemes 2ft. in length, 
but under cultivation they are only about half as long. Syn. 
S. Harrisonianum, (B. M., t. 5433.) 

S. Wightianum (Zind/.).-—The plant sometimes listed as 
above is derides radicosum. 


SARCANTHUS. 


Warm-house, epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe 
Vandee. Lindley’s name is from sav, sarkos, flesh, and 
anthos, a flower; referring to the substance of the flowers. 
The species are natives of the East Indies, South China, 
and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers often yellowish- 
green, purplish within, small, shortly pedicellate; sepals 
and petals free, sub-equal, spreading, slightly fleshy; lip 
affixed to the base of the column, spreading, spurred at 
the base, the lateral lobes short, ear-like, or oblique, the 
middle one ovate, oblong, or lanceolate ; column oblong, 
sub-terete ;  pollen-masses four; peduncles lateral, often 
slender, simple or paniculately branched. Leaves distichous, 
coriaceous or fleshy, flat or terete. Stems leafy, not 
pseudo-bulbous. The species are of botanic interest. 


SARCOCHILUS. 


Warm intermediate-house, epiphytal Orchids belonging 
to the tribe T’avdew. The name, given by Robert Brown, 
is from sarv, sarkos, flesh, and cherlos, a lip; alluding to 
the fleshy lip. The species generally are of botanic 
interest, and are rarely met with in cultivation. They 
are natives of the Itast Indies, Malayan Archipelago, 
-acific Islands, and Australia. Flowers mediocre or 
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small; sepals and petals spreading, the lateral sepals 
often more or less adnate to the foot of the column; lip 
without a spur, three-lobed, the lateral lobes petaloid or 
tooth-like, the middle one variable, fleshy; column erect ; 
pollen-masses two, globose, or four more or less connate, 
in a pair; peduncles lateral, simple or rarely branched. 
Leaves coriaceous or fleshy, oblong or linear, distichous, or 
sometimes very few or deficient. The plants require liberal 
moisture, both at the root and in the atmosphere, during 
the growing season; while at rest only sufficient moisture 
should be given to maintain them in their normal con- 
condition. The genus is also known as T7hr7rspermuni. 


SARCOPODIUM (Zina/.). See Bulbophyllum and Den= 
drobium. 


SATYRIUM. 


Stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy, terrestrial Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Ophrydew. The name given by 
Swartz is from saturos, a satyr; alluding to the supposed 
aphrodisiacal properties. The species are natives of the 
East Indies, the Mascarene Islands, and, for the most part, of 
Southern and tropical Africa. Flowers mediocre, or rather 
large, rarely small, in dense spikes; sepals and petals free, 
much spreading or reflexed ; lip sessile at the base of the 
column, broad, concave, galeate or cucullate, undivided, 
double-spurred, or bisaccate; bracts membranous or some- 
what leafy. Leaves few on the lower parts of the stem, 
rarely many at the sides of a tall stem. Tuber undivided. 
Many of the species will thrive under the same conditions 
as those recommended for Disa. They are rarely met with 
in cultivation. 


SAUNDERSIA. 


This monotypic genus, of the tribe Vanxdew, was founded 
by the younger Reichenbach, the name being a compli- 
mentary one to Mr. W. W. Saunders, an ardent collector 
of rare and curious plants. S. mirabilis is a_ stove 
epiphytal Orchid seldom seen in cultivation. It is 
greenish-yellow, flushed with yellow and_ purple, and is 
produced upon a very short, one-leaved stem, that is 
scarcely or not at all pseudo-bulbous. 
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SCAPHOSEPALUM. 


Pfitzer’s name for a small genus of cool-house Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Apedendree, and formerly included 
under JA/asdevallia. They differ from Masdevallias in 
having the dorsal sepal free, the lateral ones forming a 
boat-shape under the lip, which is strongly recurved and 
curled up—hence the generic name from skaphe, a boat, 
and sepalum, a sepal. The species are chiefly of botanic 
interest. Occasionally met with in cultivation are species 
like S. anchortferum (Rolfe), S. breve (Rolfe), S. gtbberosum 
(Rolfe), and S. swerti@folium, generally under the name of 
Masdevalltta. 


SCAPHYGLOTTIS. 


Under this name is found a small genus of stove 
epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe Lpzdendree. 
The generic name, given by Poeppig and Endlicher, is 
from shkaphe, a boat, and g/otfa, a tongue; in allusion to 
the hollowed lip. Popularly this genus is known as the 
Boat-Lip Orchid. The species are natives of South 
America. Flowers small, twin or few in a fascicle; 
lateral sepals prolonged at the base, and often connate at 
the foot of the long, erect column; petals similar; lip 
narrow, continuous with the column and turning up so 
as to be parallel with it. Leaves narrow, coriaceous. 
Stems slender, straggling. Pseudo-bulbs borne in the 
axils of the leaves. S. Behr? (Hort.) is sometimes found 
in cultivation. 


SCHOMBURGKIA. 


There are about twelve species belonging to this genus, 
of the tribe Epzdendree, the name given by Lindley being 
in compliment to Sir R. Schomburgk. All the species are 
natives of tropical America, and are epiphytal, with erect 
stem-like pseudo-bulbs—which in some species are hollow— 
bearing at the top from one to three leathery leaves. 
When not in flower some of them closely resemble certain 
species of Cattleya or of Lelia. The flower-stems are 
produced from the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, and are re- 
markable for the length to which they occasionally grow 
—in S. tbiefnis as much as 8ft. The flowers are showy, 
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with spreading, undulated sepals and petals, and a three- 
lobed lip, the side lobes of which are more or less in- 
curved. Some of the species are extremely beautiful— 
notably, the finest form of S. ¢¢bzczn7s. 

Culture.-—Unfortunately, Schomburgkias do not flower 
with freedom under cultivation. We should not, therefore, 
recommend them to the amateur until he has had some 
practice in the management of more easily-flowered Orchids. 
They are found to thrive best when grown in pots half-filled 
with drainage, in a compost of fibrous peat and sphagnum. 
During the period of most active growth they may be 
placed in the hottest house, giving them, at that time, 
abundance of water at the roots. When the pseudo-bulbs 
attain their full size, the plants should be removed to the 
intermediate-house to ripen off, and the supply of water be 
gradually reduced, finally withholding it altogether. Grow- 
ing most frequently on the upper branches of trees, fully 
exposed to the tropical sun, these plants require but little 
shade. During summer it is convenient to give them a 
place adjoining the Dendrobiums, and in winter one near 
the Cattleyas. They may also be grown on large blocks: 
the preceding method, however, is a preferable one. 


S. carinata (Grised.).—A synonym of S. Lyonsie. 


S. Lyonsii (Zind/.).—An easily-grown, interesting, and handsome 
species. The pseudo-bulbs are fusiform, about 1ft. high, and 
bear at the top two or three linear-oblong, leathery leaves. The 
racemes are erect, and bear from twelve to twenty-five flowers, 
each 2in. across; the sepals and petals are Jance-shaped, white, 
with several rows of purple dots and lines; the lip is recurved at 
the apex, white, brownish-yellow at the margin, the disk having 
several elevated, longitudinal lines, spotted with purple. This is 
a native of Jamaica, where it grows on the branches of trees, and 
on rocks exposed to the full sun. A notable character of the 
flowers is their habit of self-fertilisation—an unusual occurrence 
amongst Orchids. The anther-cells open shortly after the expan- 
sion of the flower, thereby allowing the first wind to shake out the 
pollen-masses upon the viscid stigma. Introduced in 1853. ‘The 
flowers are produced in August. Syn. S. carinata. (B. M.,t. 5172.) 


S. Thomsoniana (cfd. f).—The tapering pseudo-bulbs of 
this lovely species are similar to those of S. “6¢einis, but dwarfer. 
The sepals are strap-shaped, somewhat wavy, light yellow; the 
petals are pale sulphur-yellow, with purple streaks on the outside; 
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the side lobes of the lip are triangular, rounded, the central one 
ligulate, notched at the apex, and prettily crisped; the disk is 
blackish-purple, the apex white. West Indies, 1886. The flowers 
are produced during the summer months. 

S. tibicinis (Zazem.).—The largest, the best-known, and pro- 
bably the handsomest of the genus. The pseudo-bulbs are rft. 
to r4ft. long, hollow, tapering from the bottom upwards, their 
curious structure giving rise 
to the popular name of 
Cowhorn Orchid. In a wild 
state the plants are usually 
occupied by swarms of ants. 
The leaves are two, some- 
times three, in number, 
oblong, leathery, and pro- 
duced near the top of the 
pseudo-bulb. The raceme is 
terminal, qft. to 8ft. high, 
bearing numerous flowers on 
the upper part; the flowers 
are 3hin. across, the sepals 
and narrower petals prettily 
undulated, narrowly oblong; 
the outside is pale purple, 
the inside crimson-purple, 
reddish-brown towards the 
tips; the side lobes of the 
lip are orange, streaked with 
purple, white at the margin, 
the small middle lobe being 

Fic. 155. SCHOMBURGKIA TIBICINIS white, with purple veins. 

(much reduced). There is, however, consider- 

able variation in colour and 

size, the form just described being sometimes distinguished as 

grandiflora. A smaller-flowered variety is in cultivation, with 

blossoms 2in. in diameter, the side lobes of the lip being rosy, 

and the front lobe a purer white. Honduras, 1836. The flowers 

appear in summer. (Fig. 155, for which we are indebted to the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Gardeners’ Chronicle” ; B. M.,, t. 4476.) 


SCUTICARIA. 


The two or three species that constitute this genus, 
belonging to the tribe Vandew, are amongst the most 
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interesting and remarkable of all Orchids. Very closely 
allied in the construction of their flowers to J/ardllaria, 
they are totally distinct in their long, pendent, terete, 
whip-like leaves (hence Lindley’s name from sewfica, a 
whip), and short, ringed stems. The flowers, which are 
large and strikingly handsome, occur on short stalks, not 
more than two or three together; the large sepals and 
somewhat smaller petals are spreading, the bases of the 
two lower sepals being united to form a chin. The lip is 
concave, trilobed, differently coloured from the rest of the 
flower. The species are natives of tropical South America. 

Culture.—Scuticarias are found in a natural state growing 
upon trees, and they prove most satisfactory under 
cultivation when treated as epiphytes. They should be 
fastened on blocks of teak, or placed in baskets or shallow 
pans. S. Hadwent thrives in an intermediate-house; the 
others should have a place in the stove. When grown on 
blocks we find that they do best hung against a moist back 
wall where they obtain plenty of direct sunlight. During 
winter little water is necessary: sufficient, however, should 
be given to prevent shrivelling. In summer the blocks 
should always be moist; they may be syringed two or 
three times on sunny days. 

S. Hadweni (enth.).—A very handsome and _ interesting 
species, with terete, dark green, usually pendent leaves, 13/t. long, 
pointed, grooved on one side; they are neither so long nor so 
flexible as those of the better-known .S. Stee//’, and may occasion- 
ally be seen growing erect. The flowers are produced singly on 
short scapes, and measure upwards of 4in. at their widest 
diameter; the sepals and petals are oblong, pointed, greenish- 
yellow, boldly blotched with reddish-brown. The lip is rtin. 
broad, the sides being turned up and the margin wavy; it is 
white, blotched with pale rose, contrasting prettily with the rest 
of the flower. At Kew a healthy example of this plant has for 
many years been grown in a sunny position in an intermediate- 
house, where it thrives and flowers regularly. This species 
deserves a more extended cultivation. It is a native of Brazil, 
and was introduced in 1851, when it was known as Svfrenaria 
Hadwent. (B. M., t. 4629.) 

Var. de//a is a beautiful variety, with sepals and petals yellowish 
outside, bright crimson spotted and blotched with pale sulphur 
inside; lip white, spotted with light brown on the disk and side 
lobes, and with mauve on the front lobe. 
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Var pardalina is a rare and equally beautiful variety, with 
brown circular markings on the sepals and petals. 


S. Steelii (Z/vd/.).—Although terete leaves are not infrequently 
met with amongst Orchids, in no species do they attain such a 
length, or afford such a distinctive character, as in this. They are 
occasjonally 43ft. long, a little thicker than a goose-quill, flexible, 
channelled on one side. The flowers are very handsome, and in 
good varieties measure 4in. in diameter, from one to three occurring 
on each scape ; the sepals and petals are broad-oblong, overlapping, 
pale yellow, freely blotched with chocolate ; the lip is large, three- 
lobed, creamy-white, handsomely striped with brownish-purple. 
British Guiana, 1834. ‘The flowers are produced at all seasons. 


(Bs Mit 3573-) 


SELENIPEDIUM. 


In gardens this genus of stove terrestrial Orchids, of 
the tribe Cypripediew, is included with Cypripedium, from 
which it differs in having a _ three-celled and_ three- 
furrowed or three-lobed ovary. The species are natives of 
the mountainous parts of South America. Reichenbach’s 
name is from se/ezzs, a little crescent, and pedzon or podion, 
a slipper; in allusion to the crescentic, slipper-shaped lip. 

The cultural requirements will be found under Cyp77- 
pedium. The genus includes Uropedium. 


S. Boissierianum (/chd./.).—A rare as well as an interesting 
plant. The foliage is narrow, grass-like, 1ft. to 2ft. long, some- 
what recurved, and shining green. ‘The scape is erect, as long 
as the leaves, branching, many-flowered, the flowers expanding 
in slow succession. The flower is Gin. across; the dorsal sepal 
is narrow, curved forwards, crisp-edged; the petals are 3in. 
long, jin. broad, crisp-edged and twisted, and they stand out 
horizontally ; the pouch is rhin. long, 1in. broad, rounded and 
smooth like an egg, save at the mouth, where it is curiously 
cut. Each flower is subtended by a large, boat-shaped bract. 
The colour is yellow, veined and tinged with bright green, and 
margined with white. Peru, 1876. Syn. S. reficulatum. (1. t. 10.) 


S. caricinum (Ach). f.).—In this sedge-like species the leaves 
spring in tufts from stout, creeping rhizomes; they are green, 
somewhat rigid, and about rft. long. Scape erect, bearing four 
to six flowers, which are medium-sized, pale green, with white 
margins to the sepals and petals; pouch bright green, with a row 
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of black dots on the inner margin. This species might be 
grown in a moist greenhouse. Peru, 1863. (B. ML, t. 5466.) 
S. caudatum (Ach). f).—One of the most graceful and attrac- 
tive of Orchids, and one that has always excited much interest 


Fic. 156. S€LENIPEDIUM CAUDATUM WALLISII 


(much reduced). 


when in flower. It has rather stiff, bright green, strap-shaped, 
curved leaves, rft. long, and erect scapes about 15ft. high, 
springing from the centre of the growths. Strong plants have 
produc:d four flowers on each scape, but the usual number is 
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three. Both dorsal and lower sepals are narrow, 6in. long, and 
curved forward; the petals are narrow and ribbon-like, pendent, 
ultimately becoming as much as 2ft. or even more long; they are 
yellow at the base, the rest being brown and purple; pouch 2in. 
long, reddish-brown, yellow at the base, with red spots. The 
flowers are developed in April or May, and remain fresh for 
about a month. Ecuador, 1847. For its cultivation this plant 
requires either warm greenhouse or stove treatment, some growers 
preferring the one, some the other ; it thrives under both methods. 
It requires plenty of moisture, and the soil about the roots 
should be kept sweet and open, the slightest sourness causing the 
roots to rot. (W. S. O., ii, t 1.) 

Var. Linden’ is remarkable for the form of its lip, which, 
instead of being pouch-shaped, is long and ribbon-like, resembling 
the petals; it is also paler in colour. This is supposed to be 
an abnormal or monster form of the type. Syn. Uvropedium Lin- 
dent. (Re Gi; Xt. 315.) 

Var. %Wallistt is another most desirable addition. The sepals 
are pale green, striped and slightly spotted with a darker green ; 
petals white, veined with green, passing into very narrow tails, 
tinted with pale brown at the apex; the lip is large, white, 
spotted and veined with crimson; the mouth is margined with 
yellow. Ecuador. (Fig. 156.) 


S. kaieteurum (4. £. £7). 


A synonym of S. Lindleyanum., 


S. Lindleyanum (A&chd. f.).—A most robust-growing and 
desirable plant. Flowers, sepals and petals pale green, with 
reddish-brown nerves on the outside, pubescent, with crisped 
margins, the upper one hooded at the apex ; petals pale green, with 
brownish-crimson veins, 23in. long, falcately linear, the margins 
recurved and ciliated; lip light olive- green, with brownish- 
crimson veins, and densely dotted on the side iobes; scape 
many-flowered, pubescent. Leaves coriaceous, bright dark green. 
Kaieteur Falls, British Guiana, 18385. Syn. SS. haveteurum. 
(R. X. O., t. 278.) 


S. longifolium (cx. f£.).—This free-growing and stately plant 
has long strap-shaped, dark green, shining foliage, forming a 
large tuft. Scape erect, from 2ft. to 3ft. high, six- to ten-flowered, 
the flowers opening in slow succession, so that the plant is in 
blossom for about half the year; dorsal sepal pointed, thin, wavy, 
green, with faint reddish streaks; lower sepal large, boat-shaped, 
pale green; petals narrow, gin. to 6in. long, twisted, green, 
margined with rose and white; pouch large, wide at the mouth, 
green and purple-brown. It is an easily-grown plant, but poor 
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in floral colour. There seems to be very little difference between 
it and S. Aoeslir, Native of Central America; introduced in 
1870. (B. M., t. 5970.) 
Var. Avncksianum has larger and brighter-colourcd flowers than 
in the type. 


S. reticulatum (fc/d. f.).—A synonym of S. Borssterianum. 


Se Schlimii 
(Rchb.f). — This dis- 
tinct and pretty species 
is suitable for  culti- 
vation in a greenhouse. 
The leaves are 6in. 
to Sin. long, thin and 
narrow, and light green. 
The scape is erect and 
branched, bearing six 
or more flowers, which 
are 2in. across; the 
sepals and petals are 
snow-white, tinged with 
green towards the ends, 
and mottled with pur- 
plish-rose ; the pouch 
is round, very much 
contracted at the 
mouth, white, with a 
blotch of deep rose 
in front. This plant 
should be grown in a 
mixture of peat, sphag- 
num, and sand, and be 
well drained; it should 
be kept moderately 
cool, and at all sea- 
sons of the year freely 
supplied with water, 
Det Caine: tie BOE: Fic. 157. INFLORESCENCE AND LEAF OF 
Wg. Season: ay COpLOUS SELENIPEDIUM SCHLIMII 
supply must be given. 
It blossoms at various 
times of the year. It 
is interesting as being one of the progenitors of the many fine 
hybrids represented by S. Sedexi. It inhabits swampy places in 
Colombia, at an elevation of 4oooft. above the sea, where it was 


(much reduced). 
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discovered by M. Schlim, a collector employed by M. Linden, 
about 1866. (Fig. 157; B. M., t. 5614.) 

S. Wallisii (Acid. f).—A variety of S. caudatum. 
® 


Fic. 158. FLOWERS oF SELENIPEDIUM DoMINIANUM 
(4 nat. size). 
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Schlinti and Doninianum (Veitch). 

Chlorops and Schlimis (Sander). 

magnifolium awd leucorrhodum (Pitcher). 
Boissicrianum and Sedenii candidulum (Veitch). 
longifolium and Sedenti (Veitch). 

Sedenté and Schlime albiflorum (Veitch). 
cardinale and Schlimit (R. 1. Measures). 
longifolium Hartwegtt od caricinum (Sander). 
Borssterianum and Schlimit albiflora (Veitch). 
caudatum Lindenit and conchiferum (Veitch). 
calurum and Sedenit candidulum (Ingram). 
caricinim and longi folltum (Bowring). 

Sedentt and conchiferum (Sander). 
longifolium Hartivegtt and Seder? (Graves). 


carichniwn and caudatunt (Veitch). 


cartcinum and caudatum Wallisi (Veitch). 

conchiferum and Schlimii albiflorum (Sander). 

conchiferum and grande (Ingram). 

cardinale and Schlinit alb¢forum (Ball). 

cardinale and caudatum (Finet). 

Roezlti and caudatum (Veitch). 

Syn. macrochilum. 

calurum and Sedenii porphyreum (Sander). 

Roeslit and Schlimit (Veitch). 

Lindlevanum and Schlimit (Ingram). 

Roestit and caudatum Lindenii (Veitch). 

grande andcaudatum Lindenti (Veitch). 

caudatum and leucorrhodum (Roebling). 

Sedentt candidulum and caudatum (Roebling). 

caudatum and conchiferum (Veitch), 

Sedentt porphyvrewmn and Lindlevanum (Veitch). 

Lindlevanum and Sedent candidulum (Veitch). 

Syn. dewcorrhodum. 

grande and Sedent? candidulum (Vanner). 

syn. calurum. 

cardinale and Schlimit (Ingram). 

Schlimit and Sedenii (R. 1. Measures). 

caudatum and Schlimi? (Bull). 

Sedenti and caudatum (Veitch). 

Schlimii and longi folium (Veitch). 

Schlimi albiflorum and longifolinm (Veitch). 

Schlimii and caricinum (Veitch). 

magnifolium and Schlimii albiflorum (Pitcher). 

Sedenti and Lindlevanum (Veitch), 

longtifoltum = fHinckstanum and Lindlevanum 
(Sander). 

Syn. Lounique. 

Lindleyanum and grande (Sander). 


longifolium Fartwegti and Schlimit (Cookson). 


A monotypic genus of epiphytal Orchids belonging to 
the tribe Epidendree. The name given by Fischer and 
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Seraphyta. 

Meyer is from ser, a silkworm, and phyfon, a plant ; in 
allusion to some fancied resemblance between the flower 
and the silkworm. The species S. multiffora (Syn. S. dif- 
fusa), a native of the West Indies, requires intermediate- 
house treatment. The plant is also sometimes found in 
cultivation under the name of EApidendrum diffusum. It 
is of little horticultural interest. 


SERAPIAS. 


Linneeus founded this genus of hardy terrestrial Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Ophrvdee. It contains three or 
four species, natives of the Mediterranean region. The 
generic name, the old Greek one given by Dioscorides to 
one of the Orchids, is derived from the Egyptian deity 
Serapis. Flowers often rather large, few in a_ spike ; 
sepals erect, connivent or coherent in a tube; petals some- 
times smaller, sometimes scarcely shorter, but much 
narrowed ; lip three-lobed, the lateral lobes erect, the 
middle one tongue-shaped and pendulous. Leaves narrow. 
Tubers undivided. S. cordigera (L.) and S. Lngua (L.) 
are the two species usually found in cultivation. 


SIEVEKINGIA. 


Four species of stove Orchids, belonging to the tribe 
Vandee, are known under the above commemorative name, 
bestowed by the younger Reichenbach. Only one species 
has as yet been introduced; this requires similar culture 
to Acineta. 

S. Reichenbachiana (2:20. 7.).—F lowers about six, in a pen- 
dulous corymb, each about 2in. across; sepals pale straw-colour, 
concave; petals narrower, and, as well as the lip, fringed with 
aeep yellow hairs; lip blotched with red; peduncle 2in. long. 
Leaves solitary, elliptic-lanceolate, plicate, prominently ribbed ; 


petioles speckled with red. Pseudo-bulbs long, clustered, blotched 
with red. Ecuador, 1890. (B. M., 7576.) 


SIGMATOSTALIX. 


Warm intermediate-house Orchids belonging to the tribe 
Vandee. The name, given by the younger Reichenbach, 
is from sega, sigmatos, S-shaped, and sfalix, a_ stake. 
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Sigmatostalix. 
Flowers mediocre, or rather small, shortly pedicellate, 
scattered, racemose; claw of the lip long, two-keeled ; 
peduncles axillary under the one-leaved  pseudo-bulbs. 
Natives of tropical America. The species (S. radtcans) 
(Rehb. f.) is rarely seen in cultivation outside botanic 
collections. 


SOBRALIA. 


Owing to the short duration of the individual flowers, 
which usually fade after being open one day, this genus, 
of the tribe .Veottéew, has not hitherto been held in much 
favour. The name given by Ruiz and Pavon is in honour 
of Don F. M. Sobral, a Spanish botanist. Of the twenty- 
five to thirty species known to botanists, there are but a 
few that have enjoyed extensive cultivation. 

The habit of Sobralias is very characteristic ; they 
have no pseudo-bulbs, and the stems are slender and 
reed-like, bearing plaited and _ slightly coriaceous leaves. 
S. dichotoma—a Peruvian species not known in cultiva- 
tion—is said to have stems 1I2ft. to 20ft. high, forming 
dense, impenetrable thickets. In the species described 
they rarely exceed 6ft. in height. The flowers are 
produced singly from the top of the stem, which con- 
tinues during the flowering season to produce a close 
succession of blooms, thus making amends for their tran- 
sient character. Each flower is large and spreading, vary- 
ing in colour from the richest purple to yellow and the 
purest white; the sepals and petals are alike in colour, and 
nearly so in size and shape; the sides of the lip fold over 
the column, whilst the front portion is spreading, and un- 
dulated or fringed. All the species are natives of tropical 
America. 

Culture—The subjoined species, when in good health, 
are most successfully grown in the intermediate-house ; 
but newly-imported plants should be placed in a stove for 
the first year or so until they have become established. 
Growing freely, and being somewhat gross feeders, they 
should be given pots large enough to allow the roots free 
play. The compost should consist of fibrous peat, mixed 
with good fibrous loam, a little leaf-soil, and sufficient 
rough sand to keep the compost in a porous condition. 


2) Ti 
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Sobralia. 

As Sobralias require almost unlimited supplies of water 
during growth, careful drainage is important, a depth of 
about one-fifth of the pot being necessary. During winter 
less water is required, but the soil should always be moist. 
When the growths become crowded, it is advisable to 
remove a proportion of those that have flowered, thus 
giving light and freedom to the young ones that are 
pushing. 

S. leucoxantha (Ach. /.).-—Though as yet rare in gardens, 
this is a superb species. Its slender stems are r1}ft. to 2ft. high, 
and produce the blooms at intervals during the summer months. 
The leaves are plaited, cuneate-oblong, and pointed. The sepals 
are nearly 3in. long by rin. broad, pure white, the tips recurved ; 
the petals are also pure white, scarcely so firm in texture as the 
sepals. The outside of the lip is pure white, as is also the 
prettily-frilled edge on the inside, but the colour deepens gradu- 
ally into a rich golden-yellow in the throat; the sides are 
incurved over the column, forming a tube 2in. in length, the 
apex expanding. Costa Rica, 1885. (B. M., t. 7058). 


S. Lowii (Aoé/e).—Stems of a dark purple shade, r1ft. to 15ft. 
high. Flowers medium size, bright purple. This species is 
allied to S. sess‘Zis. Colombia, 1890. 


S. Lucasiana (//ort.).—Stems 3ft. to 5ft. high. Flowers large ; 
sepals and petals white, faintly tinged with rose; lip rosy-purple, 
with a yellow blotch at the base. Tropical America, 1892. This 
is regarded by some as but a variety of SS. macrantha. 


S. macrantha (Z/vd/.).—This is the best known, and perhaps 
the most useful, of Sobralias. The slender, reed-like stems are 
4ft. to 7ft. high, the leaves with which the upper part is furnished 
being deep green, plaited, ovate, and pointed. The flowers are 
large and showy, frequently measuring Gin. to 7in. across; after 
the first day they commence to fade. The sepals are oblong, 
the petals being broader, and crisped at the margin. The base 
of the lip closes over the column; the front portion is broad, 
spreading, and wavy round the edge. The whole flower is of a 
rich purple, with the exception of a spot of pale yellow on the 
base of the lip. Well-established specimens of this species are 
rarely out of flower from May to July. It thrives in the 
coolest part of the intermediate-house. During the summer, 
too much water can scarcely be given if the drainage be perfect, 
and when growth is most active occasional applications of weak 
manure-water are beneficial Guatemala and Mexico, 1842. 
(B. M., t. 4446.) 
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Sobralia. 


Var. Avenastiana has flowers “of the inost exquisite purity, 
surpassing all shades of white I have seen” (Reichenbach). 
There is a small, sulphur-coloured mark near the base of the 
lip. 

Var. vana is much valued, being of dwarf habit, with deep 
purple and crimson flowers, quite as large as those of the type. 

Var. palida has the sepals and petals soft rose, and the lip 
almost white. 


S. sessilis (Znd/.).—A rare and very beautiful species, 
dwarfer in habit than the majority of Sobralias. Its reed-like 
stems are from rft. to 2ft. in height, and the leaves are broadly 
lance-shaped, tapering to a long, narrow point, and somewhat 
hard in texture. One flower only is open on a stem at once, 
and each lasts but a single day; the stems, however, continue to 
push forth a succession of flowers, so that during the flowering 
season a fairly large plant is not long without bloom. The 
spreading, oblong sepals and petals are pure white, the latter 
being slightly larger and broader. The lip is of a yellowish 
colour, beautifully tinged with rose-pink; the sides curl upwards, 
and meet above the column; the front lobe is expanded, and 
prettily undulated at the margin. Each flower is 2in. across. 
British Guiana; introduced in 1840. It flowers from October to 
January. (B. M., t. 7376.) 


S. xantholeuca (Ach). f).—In general appearance this lovely 
species differs but little from S. macrantha, except that, so far as 
can at present be judged, it does not grow so tall. The sepals 
and petals are narrowly oblong, and of a pale lemon-yellow, the 
large frilled lip being of a deeper shade. ‘This species was intro- 
duced from Central America about 1881, and it still remains 
extremely rare. It appears to possess the free-flowering character 
of uSi sessilis.” (B. Ma, t.. 7332.) 


GARDEN Hybkips. 


Amesiana..........., xantholeuca and IHilsonii (Sander). 
dellense ............ leucoxantha and Lowz7. 
a ce ee oe ae macrantha and xantholeuca (Veitch). 


SOPHRO=CATTLEYA. 


Bigeneric hybrids, derived from the intercrossing of 
Sophronitis and Cattleya. They require intermediate- house 
culture. 


BaLemaoniaMe nga scan Os grandiflora and C. tntermedia (Veitch). 
COUPE Os wei wala ait hs S. grandiflora and C. Loddigestt (Veitch). 
aes ane 
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Sophro-Cattleya. 

Chamberlainiana .... ©. Harrisone ands. grandiflora (Chamberlain). 

CleOpatn@ ows wapin os Se SS. grandifiora and CL guttata Leopoldii 
(Chamberlain). 

S. grandiflora and C. Lowringiana (Veitch). 

wrandiflora amd C. Aclandie (Hardy). 


CC 
S 
4 
WN 
aS 
a 
gS 
wa 


Nydia (Fig. 160) grandiflora and ©. calitmimata (Charles- 
; Ae worth). 

Queen Empress vo.... C. Wosst@ and S. grandiflora (Veitch). 

U 


Fic. 160. Flower or SopHRo-CATTLEYA NYDIA 


(nat, size). 


SOPHRO-LAELIA. 


Bigeneric hybrids produced from Sophronitis and Lelia. 
They require intermediate-house culture. 


Gravtxla. ie ecee... Le tenebrosa and S. grandiflora (Charlesw orth) 


PLO DIE See Seeks S. grandiflora and LE. pumila (Hardy). 

TALON BAS TOM) eh ans ea grandiflora and £, Davana (Veitch). 
Warrtottiana ........ S. grandiflora and L. flava (Marriott). 

OPE ONE airmen se Syn. Lardvana (Orpet). 

MEI Oh ene RAI iss tou rate L. cinnabarina and Ss, grandiflora (C harlesworth). 


NACHO ish Sohn nee rca A ted S. grandiflora and L. harpophylla (Veitch). 
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SOPHRO-L4ELIO-CATTLEYA. 


Hybrids obtained by intercrossing the species of 
Sophronitis with the bigeneric hybrid Lelro-Cattleya. 
They require intermediate-house culture. 


LOS. cv yaenananennas Doyle Meutchty (Charlesworth): 
VRCUGHUE «acca aichactieny ws S. grandiflora and L-C. elegans (Veitch). 
SOPHRONITIS. 


Dr. Lindley founded this genus, of the tribe Eprdendree, 
upon S. ceruua, which was introduced from Rio Janeiro 


Fic. 161. SopHro-L-eLtia LATA 


(nat, Size), 


in 1826. The small size and neat habit of that species 
suggested the generic name, sopron, a Greek word, sig- 
nifying modest or unassuming. Although applicable to 
the first discovered species, the title seems somewhat 
out of place when applied to a plant so brilliant and 
attractive as S. grandiflora. Only three species are known, 
all of which are natives of Brazil. They are small, 
compact plants, the pseudo-bulbs clustered on the rhizome, 
and each bearing a solitary leaf’ The scape springs from 
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Sophronitis. 

the base of the matured pseudo-bulb, and is usually one- 
flowered: well-managed plants flower profusely. The two 
lower sepals are united at the base, and the lip is erect 
and three-lobed; the column is short and_ thick, winged ; 
and there are eight pollinia, in two cells. The genus is 
very closely related to Catéleva. 

= Culture.—These plants commend themselves especially 
to those who possess only limited room for the cultivation 


Fic. 162. SOPHRONITIS GRANDIVLORA 


( nat. size). 


of tender subjects. In a cool Orchid-house their culture 
is of the simplest possible kind, as they only require 
to be planted in small, shallow pans, or fastened upon 
blocks of wood, with a little sphagnum and peat-fibre 
for the roots to creep through, and to be kept moderately 
moist. They do not require to be dried off or to be 
subjected to extremes of any kind. When making new 
growth, they should be kept constantly moist at the roots. 
The flowering season is from November to March. 
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Sophronitis. 

S. cernua (Zivd/.).—In its habit of growth this species is very 
compact. The pseudo-bulbs are }in. long, and bear each a single, 
somewhat broadly-ovate, dark green leaf, about 1in. long. Four to 
eight flowers are produced on a_ short peduncle; they are 
individually smaller than those of S. grandiffora, and they are of 
a rich, bright scarlet, with a yellow lip. They are produced in 
mid-winter, lasting in full perfection for a considerable period. 
Introduced in 1826. Syn. S. pterocarpa. (B. M., t. 3677.) 


S. grandiflora (Z/rd/.).—During the whole of the winter 
months, this, the finest of the three species, produces its brilliantly- 
coloured flowers. The pseudo-bulb is terete, or sometimes 
egg-shaped, rin. or more long. The leaves are oblong, 2in. to 3in. 
long, leathery, deep green, the whole plant seldom exceeding 
3in. or 4in. in height. The flowers are produced singly from 
the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, and measure from rin. to qin. 
across; they are thick in texture, with broad, brilliant scarlet 
sepals and petals; the lip is narrow, folding at the sides, orange- 
yellow, streaked with scarlet. When cut and placed in water, 
the flowers keep fresh for a week or more ; whilst if left upon the 
plants and kept from drip or sprinklings from the syringe, they 
continue in full beauty for many weeks. This species was 
introduced, in 1837, from the Organ Mountains, where it grows 
upon trees at an elevation where white frost occurs in the 
mornings. (Fig. 162; B. M., t. 3709.) 

Var. purpurea has pseudo-bulbs and leaves shorter than in the 
type, and flowers of a bright carmine-purple. 

S. pterocarpa (Lind/.).—A synonym of S. cernua. 

S. violacea (Zind/.).—One of the smallest of garden Orchids. 
It is a perfect gem in its way, possessing a beauty peculiarly its 
own. The pseudo-bulbs are 1in. long, pointed at both ends, 
and fluted. The leaves are narrow, 2in. long, and the peduncles 
are usually one-flowered. Flowers tin. across, violet-magenta, 
with a paler eye. They are produced in winter. The plant was 
introduced from the Organ Mountains in 1837. (B. M., t. 6880.) 


SPATHOGLOTTIS. 


This genus, of the tribe Epzdendree, is distributed over 
a large area, stretching from Northern India and 
China, through the East Indies and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, as far as the New Caledonian Islands. Over a 
dozen species have been introduced, and it is probable that 
many kinds haye yet to be discovered. The name given 
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Spathoglottis. 

by Blume is from sfathe, a spathe, and g/ofi7s, a tongue ; 
in allusion to the form of the lip. The pseudo-bulbs are 
usually, but not always, underground; the leaves are long 
and narrow, several species having only one or two on each 
erowth ; the flower-spikes are erect, and bear the flowers 
towards the top; the sepals and petals are spreading, and 
the lip is distinctly three-lobed. 

Culture—Owing to the different latitudes and elevations 
at which the various species of Sf/athoglottes are found, 
their treatment varies somewhat as to temperature. 
S. Fortune? we find to thrive in a warm or an_ inter- 
mediate-house, whilst S. aurea and S. Tvetllardi require 
a strong, moist heat when growing. In other respects, 
however, the treatment is similar. Pots or broad pans 
should be used, and a compost of fibrous loam and peat, 
with a little leaf-soil and fine potsherds added, is most 
suitable. Being truly terrestrial Orchids, the surface of 
the soil should be slightly below the rim of the pot. The 
plants enjoy a good supply of water when active, but 
when growth is completed this should gradually cease until 
scarcely any is given. 


S. Augustorum (fchd. f.).—A synonym of S. Melaraiz. 


S. aurea (Lind/.).—Leaves plaited, narrowly lance-shaped, 
pointed, 3ft. long by rin. brodd. The flowers are about 3in. 
across, with oval-oblong, bright yellow sepals and petals, the 
former being marked with a few brown lines and dots near 
the base. The lip is small, yellow, sparsely spotted with 
purple-brown ; the side lobes are erect, rounded, and the central 
lobe, which is very variable in shape, may be (according to 
Reichenbach) “narrow and acute, or broad, simply retuse, or 
three-toothed” ; it has a triangular secondary lobe on each side 
near the base. This fine species is a native of Mount Ophir; 
it was introduced originally by Messrs. Veitch and Sons in 1849, 
and again in 1886 by Messrs. F. Sander and Co. Syn. S. 
Kimballiana. (B. M., t. 7443.) 


S. Fortunei (Z/va/.) —A pretty-flowered, deciduous species, 
with somewhat scanty foliage, found on the granite mountains 
of Hong Kong. The pseudo-bulbs are flat and tuber-like. The 
pale green leaves are rft. long, narrowly lance-shaped, thin, and 
plaited. The flower-scapes are slightly pubescent, erect, rft. high, 
bearing six to eight flowers; sepals and the slightly broader petals 
ovate, bright yellow; lip conspicuously three-lobed, the side lobes 
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Spathog/ottis. 
erect, with chocolate-coloured tips, the front lobe wedge-shaped 
and notched at the apey. The flowers measure r4in. across. 


This species should be grown in pans of sandy loam and _leaf- 
soil, and may remain in the cool-house at all seasons: a little 
extra heat, however, is beneficial at the commencement of the 
growing season. Fairly abundant supplies of water are needed 
during growth, but after the foliage has disappeared the soil 
should be kept quite dry. The flowers appear in September 
and October. Introduced in 1845. (B. R., 1845, t. 19.) 


‘ 


Fie. 163. FLOWER OF SPATHOGLOTTIS AURFO-VIFILLARDII 
(WIGAN’S VAR.) 


(nat. size). 


S. Kimballiana (Savder).—A synonym of S. aurea. 

S. Vieillardii (4c2é. 7.).—Of the species introduced this is the 
largest and showiest. The handsome leaves are 2ft. long by 2in. 
to 3in. broad, acuminate, and plaited. The scape springs from 
the base of the pseudo-bulb, and attains a height of 2ft. to 3ft. 
Several scores of flowers are produced on the spike, but not 
more than ten or a dozen are open simultaneously ; the flowering 
season lasts for three months. ‘The blooms are 2in. in diameter ; 
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Spathoglottis. 

the broad, ovate sepals and petals are white, or of a pale lilac. 
The lip is three-lobed; the side lobes are small, erect, orange- 
brown, with two large, orange-coloured protuberances on the disk 
between them; the projecting front lobe is deep lilac, broadly 
obcordate, united to the body of the lip by a long, slender stalk. 
The species is a native of Polynesia, and was introduced in 1886. 
It requires moist stove treatment when growing, with a decided 
period of rest afterwards. It flowers from September onwards. 
Syn. S. Auyustorum, (B. M., t. 7013.) 


GARDEN HYBRIDS. 


aureo-Vietllardtt oo. c0 aurea (Ainballiana) and Itedllardtd (Veitch). 
aureo-Vietllardil (Wigan's 
var.) (Fig. 103) ........ aurea (AVmballiana) and Tiedllardd (Wigan). 
SPIRANTHES. 


Widely distributed terrestrial Orchids belonging to the 
tribe Neottze~. The name, given by the younger Reichen- 
bach, is from sferros, a spiral, and anthos a flower; in 
allusion to the spiral inflorescence. The genus, popularly 
known as Lady’s Tresses, now includes Stexorrhynchus. 
The flowers are usually small, or of only medium size, 
carried on erect, sometimes bracteate scapes. They are 
of botanic rather than horticultural interest, and require 
temperatures according to the country from which they 
have been introduced, and a compost of fibrous loam, 
peat, and leaf-soil, with sufficient sand to keep the compost 
in a porous state. Liberal treatment is necessary while 
the plants are in active growth, followed by a prolonged 
season of rest, during which little or no moisture is 
required. 


STANHOPEA. 


About twenty species, most of which have been in culti- 
vation at some time or other, are included in this genus. 
They belong to the tribe I’azdee. The name given 
by Frost is in honour of Earl Stanhope. The species are 
characterised by fleshy, egg-shaped pseudo-bulbs, clustered 
on a very short rhizome, that become furrowed or wrinkled 
with age. Each pseudo-bulb is surrounded by a layer of 
loose, fibrous, brown sheaths, and is surmounted by a 
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Stanhopea. 
single, stalked, leathery, plaited, stout, green leaf. The 
scape springs from the base of the matured pseudo-bulb, 
and is invariably pendulous; it varies in length and in 
the number of its flowers, and is clothed with conspicuous, 
boat-shaped bracts, which are largest about the flower- 
stalks. The flowers are large, often bright-coloured and 
spotted; the sepals are large, broad, and spreading; the 
petals are similar but narrower, and usually thinner in 
texture. The lip is large, fleshy or wax-like in texture, and 
very remarkable in structure; the basal portion (hypochil) ° 
is globose or boat-shaped, and hollow; the intermediate 
portion (mesochil) varies in size and form, and nearly 
always terminates in a pair of. stiff, horn-like lobes; the 
apex or front lobe (epichil) is more like what is termed 
the lip in Orchids generally. The column is large 
and conspicuous, and is usually flattened or winged. The 
species described are found only in South and Central 
America and Menico. The genus is related to Aczneta, 
Catasetum, and Coryanthes, and, like them, it is remarkable, 
even among Orchids, for the highly-specialised character 
of the labellum of the flower. If we are struck by the 
singular modification of form in that part of the flower 
that is really a petal though called a lip, in such genera 
as Cattleya, Odontoglossum, and Phalénopsis, how much 
more may one wonder at Nature’s provision to insure 
cross-fertilisation in the flowers of the genera above named 
and in Stanhopea! It would be impossible to find anything 
more remarkable in the whole order of Orchids than the 
lip of S. eburnea or that of S. platyceras. 

The flowers are developed irregularly, according to the 
treatment and growth of the plant; as a rule, however, 
the species bloom in autumn. The only drawback Stan- 
hopeas have, as garden plants, is the early fading of their 
flowers, which rarely last a week, even under the most 
favourable conditions. But they are wonderful objects when 
at their best, and they are almost overpoweringly fragrant ; 
whilst the plants are so easy to manage, and so rarely 
fail to bloom, that they well deserve to be ranked with 
first-class garden Orchids. 

Culture—All the species should be grown in a stove 
temperature. They are best planted in teak baskets 
sufficiently large to afford space for a good layer of 
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Stanhopea. 

compost, consisting of one part peat-fibre and two parts 
sphagnum, with a few pieces of charcoal. The bottom of 
the basket must, of course, be open, and a few long, 
narrow pieces of charcoal should be laid, about Iin. apart, 
across the bottom. This is sufficient to keep the compost 
from washing away, whilst it permits the flower-spikes 
to come through the bottom of the basket. Some culti- 
vators use nothing but sphagnum for Stanhopeas, and 
grow them well; but the addition of a little good peat- 
fibre and charcoal is beneficial, as it keeps the moss fresh 
and open. During summer, when growth is most active, 
these plants require an abundance of moisture both at the 
root and on the leaves. In hot weather they should be 
well watered daily. In winter they require less moisture ; 
in fact, if suspended in a house where the atmosphere is 
kept moist, they do not require any attention at that 
season as regards water. Naturally they grow upon trees, 
and we sometimes see newly-imported plants attached to 
pieces of branches that they have enveloped with a thick 
layer of roots; but it is not advisable to attempt to 
grow Stanhopeas on blocks of wood. Whilst in flower 
the plants should be placed in a cool or greenhouse 
temperature. 

The species here described are the best and the easiest 
to procure. 

S. Amesiana (//ort.).—A synonym of S. Lozez?. 

S. aurea (Lodd.).—A synonym of §. Iara. 


S. bucephalus (Zivd/.).—One of the best known of all 
Stanhopeas, and a handsome-flowered, easily-grown plant. It 
belongs to the same group as SS. ocwlata and S. Wardii, differing 
from them chiefly in the form of the lip. Its pseudo-bulbs are 
dark green, ridged and wrinkled when old, and the leathery, dark 
green leaves have petioles 3in. long and a blade gin. by qin. 
The pendulous spike is about 8in. long, four- to six-flowered. 
Each flower is gin. across. The sepals and petals are reflexed, 
the former broad, the latter wavy, their colour rich tawny-yellow, 
marked with large crimson spots. The column is 2in. long, 
green and white, spotted with purple. The lip has a curved, 
hoat-shaped cavity, two projecting, curved horns, and a_ broad, 
fleshy mid-lobe, the apex of which is claw-like; the colour is 
similar to that of the sepals and petals. The fragrance of the 
flowers is overpowering when in a small house. This species 
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was introduced from Peru in 1842; it is also a native of Mexico. 
It flowers in August. Syn. S. Jenischiana. (B. M., t. 5278.) 

S. devoniensis (Z/rd/.).—A handsome species, the flowers 
being large, leopard-spotted, and of deep, soft colours. Pseudo- 
bulbs fig-shaped, furrowed. Leaves plaited, stout, gin. to 12in. 
long. The pendulous scape bears two or three flowers, and is 
clothed at the base with greenish, scale-like bracts. Each flower 
is 5in. across. The broad sepals are spreading, and coloured 
orange, with broad, reddish-brown blotches. The petals are 
narrow, wavy, and coloured like the sepals. The lp is very 
fleshy; the lower half is nearly globose, with thick, dilated 
margins extended on each side into a pair of long, incurved, 
pointed horns; the apical portion is ovate, channelled, and three- 
toothed at the tip. The column is large, thick, plano-convex, 
and not winged. The colour of the column and lip is white, 
stained with purple. This species is closely related to S. “grina. 
Its name commemorates the late Duke of Devonshire, in whose 
famous collection of Orchids at Chatsworth this and other 
species of Sfanhopea were first cultivated with success by Sir 
Joseph Paxton. The present species flowered there in 1837. 
It is a native of Peru. Syn. S. maculosa. (L. 5. O., t. 1.) 


S. eburnea (Zind/.).—A_ beautiful-flowered species in its 
best form, and one which is easily distinguished from the rest 
of the cultivated Stanhopeas by its white, wavy-looking flowers 
and the peculiar formation of the lip. The pseudo-bulbs are 
conical, tjin. long. The leaves are leathery, 8in. to 12in. long 
by about gin. wide. The scapes are pendulous, with small bracts, 
and they bear two or three flowers, which are 5in. across. The 
sepals are broad, the petals narrow, both being reflexed and 
shining, waxy white. The lip is 3in. long, solid and fleshy 
except at the base, where there is a short cavity with a pair of 
hook-like horns over the mouth; the apex of the lip is heart- 
shaped, and, except a few blotches of purple on the upper part 
of the lip, it is white, ike the sepals; the column is 3in. long, 
narrow, conspicuously winged near the top. This species is 
common in British Guiana and adjacent countries. Introduced 
from Trinidad about 1824. Syn. S. grandiflora. (B. M., t. 3359.) 


S. ecornuta (Zixd/.).—Although rare in gardens, this species 
deserves mention here because of the exceptional form of its 
flowers. The pseudo-bulbs and leaves are large, deep green, and 
very like those of S. edurnea. The scape is short, enveloped 
in short, green, boat-shaped, overlapping bracts, and is two- 
flowered. ‘The sepals; which all point upwards, are ear-like, 2in. 
long, half as wide, concave, rather fleshy, and creamy-white. 
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The petals are similar to the sepals, but smaller. The lip is so 
remakable in form that the species was at first supposed to be 
a monstrosity of some kind, and subsequently a new genus, 
Stanhopeastrum, was founded upon it by Reichenbach. The 
terminal lobe and horns, characteristic of the genus, are in this 
species Cre absent, the lip being simply a fleshy, tuberculated 
sac, about idin. long and tin. wide, and the narrow aperture is 
partly covered by the short, fleshy column. The colour of both 
column and lip is bright yellow, deepening to dark orange at the 
base. The species was introduced from Central America in 
1846. (B. M., t. 4885.) 

S. florida (4c4é. f.).—Introduced about twenty-three years 
ago, this species first flowered with Sir Trevor Lawrence, who 
procured it at an auction sale. It belongs to the section repre- 
sented by .S. czséen’s, and is a native of Mexico. The flowers 
are produced on a stout, pendulous scape, strong plants bearing 
as many as seven on a single scape, each being sin. across. 
The sepals are 3in. by rhin., white, with small purple dots. 
The petals are smaller, and coloured like the sepals. The lip 
has a thick, fleshy, sac-like base, and is whitish, thickly potted 
with purple, having a large, eye-like blotch on each sae at the 
base. (G. C., 1881, p. 565, fig. 108.) 

S. grandiflora (Zinvd/.).—A synonym of S. ecornuta. 

S. insignis (/Zovk.).—A very handsome species, related to 
S. bucephalus. Pseudo-bulb ovate and ribbed; leaf stout, leathery, 
with a short petiole and a blade rft. long by 4in. wide. Scape 
about 6in. long, covered with dark brown sheaths, two- to four- 
flowered. Flowers sin. across; sepals broad, concave, spreading, 
dull yellow, spotted with purple; petals narrow, wavy, thin, 
coloured like the sepals; base of the lip short and globose, 
thick and wax-like, rin. deep, with a broad margin, the colour 
a dull white, with numerous ee of bright purple, wholly purple 
inside the cavity; horns rin. long, curved upwards and forwards ; 
mid-lobe heart-shaped, channelled, and narrowed to a_ point. 
This species was the first to flower under cultivation, and the 
genus Sfanhofea was founded upon it by Sir William Hooker, 
in compliment to Earl Stant hope, then President of the Medico- 
Botanical Society of London. It was introduced from South 
America to Kew, and flowered there in 1829. (Fig. 164; B. M., 
t. 2948.) 

Var. flava has the lip and column like the type, white tinged 
with yelloyv. The flowers are very large, reminding one of 
Si vgrina. 


S. Jenischiana (Avamer).—A synonym of S. bucephalus. 
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S. Lowii (Rod/e).—This very striking species of the .S. ecorniata 
section has purple spots on the hypochil, and whitish-buff sepals 
and petals. Introduced from Colombia, 1893. Syn. S. dmeszana. 
(G. C., 1893, XIv., 630, 689, fig. 107.) 


Fic. 164. STANHOPEA INSIGNIS 


(much reduced). 


S. maculosa (Av. and Westc.).—A synonym of S. devonrensts. 


S. Martiana (Ba¢em.).—This distinct and beautiful-flowered 


species is not uncommon in cultivation. It is closely related to 
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S. fégrina, differing chiefly in the size and colour of its flowers ; 
these are 44in. across. The sepals and petals are broad, con- 
cave, spreading; sepals creamy-white, with a few purple spots 
about the base; petals transparent white, marked with large 
blotches of purplish-crimson. The lip, which is white, has a 
short, chin-like base and cavity, a pair of broad, taper-pointed 
horns, and a long, projecting central lobe, with a claw-like tip. 
The column is 2in. long, club-shaped, not winged, white, with 
crimson spots. This species is a native of South Mexico, 
whence it was introduced in 1837. -(Batem. Monog,, t. 27.) 

Var. dicolor. differs from the type in having the ground- 
colour of the sepals pure white. 


S.  oculata (Zind/.). — Considerable variation in the 
markings of its large flowers is found in this well-known, 
handsome species. The pseudo-bulb is egg-shaped, 2in. long, 
and furrowed. The leaf has a stout petiole 3in. long, and an 
ovate blade ift. long by 4in. wide. The flower-spike is 
pendulous, ift. long, clothed with boat-shaped, scarious, pale 
brown sheaths, and bearing three to six flowers; these are 5in. 
across. The sepals are jin. long, iin. broad, reflexed, pale 
yellow, thickly spotted with purple. The petals are half as large 
as the sepals, and coloured the same, except that the spots are 
fewer and larger. The lip is long, narrow, fleshy, the hollowed 
portion tin. long, white, with crimson blotches, the front lobe 
tongue-shaped, with a curved, horn-like lobe on each side, the 
colour being white, with purple dots. The column is at least 
zin. long, narrow in the lower half, winged above, and coloured 
green, with purple dots. Introduced from Mexico in 1829. 
(B. M., t. 5300.) 


S. platyceras (Achd. f).—This is the largest-flowered, one 
cf the richest-coloured, and the most remarkable in form, of 
all Stanhopeas. Our description is taken from a plant that 
flowered at Kew: Pseudo-bulbs and leaves as in S. bucephalus, 
but stouter. Scape pendulous, short, one-flowered. Flower 7in. 
across; sepals 34in. long and 2ztin. broad, wide-spreading, pale 
yellow or nankeen-coloured, with numerous ring-shaped blotches 
and spots of rose-purple ; petals narrower and_ shorter, but 
coloured the same as the sepals; basal part, or hypochil, of the 
lip boat-shaped, 24in. long, 1in. deep, and nearly rin. across ; 
the horns rin. long, broad, and pointing forwards parallel with 
the tongue-shaped front lobe; the colour of the boat-shaped 
portion is deep purplish-crimson inside, paler outside, with spots 
of a deeper colour; the horns and front lobe are coloured like 
the sepals ; column 3in. long, winged near the top, greenish, with 
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red spots. It is difficult to convey any idea of the extraordinary 
form and rich colouring of the flowers of this species. Some- 
times the scape is two-flowered. Introduced from Colombia by 
Messrs. Low and Co., and first flowered by Mr. Day in 1867. 
(Ref. Bot., t. 108.) 

S. tigrina (Bazem.).—One of the most striking of all Orchids ; 
its huge, strangely-formed blossoms, the thick, waxy consistence 
of the lip and column, the singular colours of the flowers, and 
the powerful fragrance they exhale, being a combination of 


Fic. 165. FLOWERS OF STANHOPEA TIGRINA 


(much reduced). 


characters of a very extraordinary nature. The pseudo-bulbs 
and leaves are dark green, the latter being broad and about gin. 
long. The pendulous scape is clothed with large, boat-shaped, 
thin, brown bracts, which remain after the flowers have opened. 
The waxy, fragrant flowers are fully 6in. across. The sepals are 
almost as broad as long, concave; and the petals are much 
narrower and wavy—the colour of both being dingy yellow. with 
large blotches of dull purple, sometimes a single irregular blotch 
extending over two-thirds of the entire sepal. The cavity of the 
lip is broad and short; the horns are about rin. in length, and 
257K 
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are suddenly bent forward at right angles; the mid-lobe is over 
tin. wide, and is divided at the apex into three fleshy teeth. 
The column is 3in. long, 1in. wide, narrowed at the base. The 
colour of the column and lip is pale dull yellow, with numerous 
spots of purple. Introduced from Mexico, in 1837, by Messrs. 
Low and Co. (Fig. 165; B. M., t. 4197.) 

S. Wardii (Zodd.).—In form and markings this beautiful 
fragrant, and free-flowering species somewhat favours S. oculata, 
but is much brighter in colour, varying from bright yellow to a deep 
golden-orange, and spotted with crimson. The pseudo-bulbs are 
egg-shaped, 2in. long. The leaves are large, broad, and leathery. 
The scape is gin. long, and it bears from three to nine large 
flowers; these are qin. across. The sepals, petals, and lip are 
similar in form to those of .S. ecv/ata. The most striking feature 
in the flowers is the colour of the cavity at the base of the lip, 
which is almost wholly deep velvety purple, with a satiny sheen. 
The flowers are usually produced in August, their fragrance 
being very powerful. Introduced from Guatemala in 1828. 
Syn. WS. aurea. (B. M., t. 5289.) 


STAUROPSIS. 


Four or five species of epiphytal Orchids belonging to 
the tribe Vandee are included in this genus. The name, 
given by the younger Reichenbach, is from s¢auros, a 
cross, and ofs?s, appearance; so called from the shape of 
the flower. Sepals and petals free, much spreading ; lip 
continuous with the column, spreading, concave, not spurred, 
narrow, the lateral lobes short, the middle one rather long ; 
pollen-masses two; racemes few- or many-flowered. Many 
of the species, which are natives of the Philippines, Burma, 
and Northern India, are of little horticultural interest. 
They require the same cultural conditions as Aér7des. 


S. gigantea (Benth.).—A robust plant, erect in habit, with 
deep green, broad, leathery leaves 14ft. long, bilobed at the apex. 
The spike is drooping, and usually bears ten to fifteen flowers, 
the sepals and petals of which are of a deep golden-yellow, 
unevenly blotched with cinnamon-brown ; the lip is small, thick, 
and fleshy, and, like the column, is white; the whole flower 
measures 3in. at its broadest diameter. Like S. /ssochiloides, this 
Orchid flowers freely only when large, and like it also remains 
long in bloom. It was originally found on the banks of the 
Tenasserim River. Syn. Vanda gigantea. (B. M., t. 5189.) 


as 
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S. lissochiloides (Zex//.).—This is a plant ot erect, stately 
habit, attaining a height of 4ft. to sft. The stem is tin. in 
diameter, and from it the white, long, singularly thick roots 
proceed. The leaves are remarkably thick and rigid, channelled, 
pale green, and about 2ft. long. The spike is tall and erect, and 
bears (according to a plant which flowered at Kew) from twenty 
to thirty wax-like blooms; these are 24in. across, with golden- 
yellow sepals and petals, freely spotted with brownish-crimson ; 
on the outside they assume a purplish hue; the hp is purple- 
crimson. This species is a native of the Moluccas. It flowered 
for the first time in this country in June, 1846, with Mr. Bate- 
man. The flowering period extends over three months. Small 
plants do not flower freely. Syn. Vanda Batemanni. (B. R., 
1846, t. 59.) 


STELIS. 


Swartz stands sponsor for this large genus of incon- 
spicuous epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe 
Epidendree. The name is the old Greek one given by 
Theophrastus for some parasitical plant. Flowers minute, 
shortly pedicellate, in terminal, elongated racemes, rarely 
sub-distichous ; sepals spreading, more or less connate ; 
petals much shorter, broad, with thickened margins, often 
nearly including the column and lip; lip sessile at the 
base of the column, resembling the petals, or narrowed, or 
occasionally three-lobed ; pollen-masses two. The species, 
which inhabit tropical America, require similar cultural 
conditions to J/asdevallia; they are not often found in 
cultivation. 


STENIA. 


Under the above name is found a genus of warm-house 
epiphytal Orchids belonging to the tribe l’avdee. The 
name, given by Lindley, is from s/exos, narrow; in allusion 
to the form of the pollen-masses. Flowers rather large; 
sepals of equal length, spreading, the lateral ones rather 
broader, adnate at base to the foot of the rather thick, erect 
column; petals similar to the dorsal sepal; lip continuous 
with the foot of the column, fleshy, broad, nearly saccate, 
the lateral lobes small, the middle one undivided, or 
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all broader and fimbriate, the disk crested; pollen-masses 
four, oblong-linear; scapes short, recurved, one-flowered. 
Leaves oblong or narrow, coriaceous. Stems shortened. 
Pseudo-bulbs clustered, one- or two-leaved. The species 
inhabit Guiana, Columbia, and Peru, and they require 
the same cultural conditions as the small-growing, warm- 
house species of Zygopetalum. S. fimbriata (Rehb. 7.) and 
S. pallida (Lirdl.) are occasionally found in cultivation. 


STENOGLOTTIS. 


Two South African species constitute this genus. It is 
terrestrial, its nearest ally being Aadenaria—a genus little 
known in cultivation outside botanic gardens—and it 
belongs to the tribe Ophrydee. Lindley’s name is from 
Stenos, Narrow, and glossa, a tongue; in allusion to the 
narrow lip. 

Culture.—In a natural state, both species are found in 
moist, shaded situations, often on rocks, to which they 
cling by means of their thick, fleshy, white roots, and form 
a turf-like mass. Under cultivation, they succeed when 
potted in a compost of light loam, silver sand, and leaf- 
soil. A surfacing of lve sphagnum is beneficial to the 
plants, and improves their appearance. Placed in the 
warmest part of the Odontoglossum-house, and kept fairly 
moist at all times, these little Orchids thrive admirably. 
They lose their foliage in winter, when they should be 
allowed to rest by withholding water, though they must 
not be allowed to get quite dry. 


S. fimbriata (Zivd/).—LBoth the foliage and the flowers of 
this little species are pretty and attractive. The leaves spread 
horizontally near the surface of the soil, forming a rosette Gin. 
in diameter; they are narrowly oblong, undulated at the margin, 
and of a deep green, prettily marked with longitudinal bands of 
black-purple spots. The spike is erect, usually 6in. to r2in. 
high, bearing a great number of small, pale rosy-purple flowers, 
each gin. across. The lip is spreading, trilobed at the apex, 
and is marked with a few purple spots. There is considerable 
variation in this species. Usually the spots on the leaves are 
numerous and well-defined; in some forms they are faint, and 
in others are entirely absent. The blossoms are produced in 
autumn. Introduced from South Africa in 1871. (B. M., t. 3872.) 
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S. longifolia (Hook. /.).—Vrom S. fmbriata this species differs 
in having green, unspotted leaves, Gin. long, and flower-scapes 
t4ft. high, bearing a dense raceme of deep mauve-purple flowers, 
which are twice as large as those of S. frmdriata, and have five 
instead of three lobes in the lip. It is a pretty, free-flowering, 
easily-cultivated Orchid, which may be grown along” with 
Odontoglossums. The flowers remain fresh about a month. 
Introduced from Natal in 1888. (B. M., t. 7186.) 


STENORRHYNCHUS. This is now included under 
Spiranthes. 


TAINIA. 


Blume’s name for a genus of warm-house, terrestrial 
Orchids of the tribe Epedendree, natives of the East Indies, 
South China, and the Malayan Archipelago. It is from 
tamnta, a band or fillet; in allusion to the shape of the 
lip. Flowers  pedicellate, scattered, rather large or 
mediocre; sepals and petals narrow, slightly acute or 
long-acuminate ; lip erect; column rather long; pollen- 
masses eight; scape florid, tall, leafless, few-sheathed at 
the base; raceme terminal, simple. Stems at length 
thickened into pseudo-bulbs. The species require similar 
culture to that advised for Ca/anthe; but they are rarely 
found outside botanic collections.  Azuz is synonymous 
with this genus. 


TETRAMICRA. 


This small genus of epiphytal Orchids belongs to the 
tribe 4 pedendree. The name given by Lindley is from 
tetra, four, and wezcros, small; in allusion to the four small 
divisions of the anther. Flowers mediocre, pedicellate ; 
sepals and petals sub-equal, few, spreading ; lip affixed to 
the base of the column, free, spreading, the lateral lobes 
shortly clawed, the middle one broad, entire ; column erect, 
broadly two-winged above or from the base; raceme 
simple, loose ; peduncle terminal, elongated, slender, rigid. 
Leaves linear, fleshy, semi-terete, or very short and thick. 
Stems leafy, scarcely thickened, not pseudo-bulbous. The 
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species usually grown—T. brcolor (Benth.) and T. rigida—are 
best known in gardens under the name of Leftotes. They 
require cool intermediate-house treatment, with cultural 
conditions as for Sophronttzs. 

T. rigida (Zind/.).—A rigid species with cylindrical, linear, 
channelled, acuminate, recurved foliage. Sepals and petals greenish ; 
lip rosy, purple-striped, exserted, the lateral segments spreading, 
the middle one roundish-obovate, large ; scape distantly sheathed, 
few-branched above or simple. The flowers are borne in Spring. 
Introduced from the West Indies. Syn. Lrassavola elegans. 
(B. M.,, t. 3098.) 


THELYMITRA. 

Twenty species of greenhouse, terrestrial Orchids are 
included in the genus Thelymitra (Forst.). It belongs 
to the tribe Neottiew. Forster's name is from /helys, a 
woman, and mrtra, a cap; in reference to the hood-shaped 
column. The species are natives of Australia, New 


Zealand, and the Malayan Archipelago. They require the 
same cultural conditions as Aletta. 7. grandiflora ( fitz.) 
is the species sometimes found under cultivation. 


THRIXSPERMUM (Zowr.). A synonym of Sarcochilus. 


THUNIA. 


In the “Genera Plantarum,” this genus, which is nearly 
allied to Phadus, is included therein. It differs so much, 
however, from Pfatus proper in stem, leaf, and inflo- 
rescence, and is now so generally known under the above 
title, that we prefer to retain it as a good garden genus, 
thereby following the classification of the late Professor 
Reichenbach. The name is commemorative of Count von 
Thun Hohenstein. There are probably only two species 
introduced, although specific names have been given to 
what are simply varieties of these. The stems are erect, 
terete, rather herbaceous, of only annual duration, the old 
stem perishing as the new one develops; they are clothed 
with leaves to the base, these falling away in autumn. 
The flowers are produced from the apex of the young 
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leafy stem in large, drooping clusters; their structure 
is very like that of Phacws, the sepals and petals being 
arranged above the plane of the lip, the sides of the 
latter inclosing the column, whilst the front portion is 
expanded. The species are natives of India, Burma, &c., 
where they appear to be very abundant. 

Culture —Even the smallest collection should include a 
few plants of this genus, for no Orchids of equal beauty 
are more easily grown and propagated. Although they 
are said to be epiphytal when wild, they thrive best in 
cultivation when treated as terrestrial plants. Pots at 
least one-third filled with drainage should be used, and a 
compost consisting of fibrous peat, loam, and sphagnum, 
with a sprinkling of silver sand. By using pots Sin. in 
diameter, three or four stems may be planted together. 
The soil in the centre should be higher than that at the 
rim. The proper time for re-potting is as soon in spring 
as the young growths begin to push from the base of 
the old stems; all the old soil must then be shaken off, 
and only sufficient roots to fix the plants firmly should 
be allowed to remain, a stick sufficiently strong to secure 
the growth in position being affixed. In full growth 
liberal supplies of water must be given, but after the 
flowering season is over and the leaves begin to decay, 
this should be gradually reduced, and for about three 
months in mid-winter none at all is needed. It is im- 
portant that the plants should not be neglected—as is 
apt to be the case—when the leaves are falling; at that 
time they should have all the light and air possible. It 
is on the proper care at this season that the quantity and 
quality of the next year’s flowers depend. 

In a batch of Thunias, a good proportion of the stems 
will each produce two or more young growths. This is 
the best means of increasing the stock, and is sufficient 
to meet the requirements of ordinary gardens. If a large 
number are required, they may be obtained by cutting the 
old stems into lengths of about 6in., inserting these in 
pots of sand, keeping them close until young growths 
appear; when the latter begin to emit roots, they may, 
with the old piece of stem attached, be potted and treated 
in the usual way. They will take at least two years to 
grow to flowering strength. 
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T. alba (Zéni?/.).—This is a free-growing species, with terete 
tapering stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, clothed with pale green leaves, 
which are narrowly oblong, pointed, about 6in. long, and glaucous 
underneath. The flowers are borne in a pendulous cluster at 
the apex of the stem, a dozen or more together; each is from 
3in. to 4in. in diameter when fully expanded; they are frequently, 
however, kept half-closed by the large, boat-shaped bract at the 
base, but this may be remedied by carefully slitting the bract 
with a sharp knife. The sepals and petals are white, oblong- 
lanceolate. The sides of the lip inclose the column; the 
central part is expanded, wavy at the margin, the white ground 
being faintly marked with pale purple. Introduced from Nepal 
about 1836; it is common in the Himalayas and Burma. 
The flowers are produced in June. Syn. Pharus albus. (B. M., 
t. 3991.) 


T. Bensonz (Sen/h.).—An elegant and beautiful species, 
similar to Z. a/ba in general appearance. The stems are oft. 
to 3ft. high. The leaves are pale green on the upper surface, 
glaucous beneath. The drooping flowers are produced on 
short, terminal racemes of about ten to twelve; each bloom is 
between gin. and sin. across. The sepals and petals are alike, 
spreading, narrowly oblong, bright red-purple, of varying depth 
of shade, but always paler towards the base. The lip is trilobed, 
rich magenta-purple on the front lobe, which is broadly oblong, 
frilled, unevenly lobed, and toothed at the margin; the side 
lobes meet over the column. Introduced from Rangoon in 
1867, It flowers in July. Syn. Phaius Bensone. (B. M., 
t. 5694.) 


T. Brymeriana (fc/d. f.).—Allied to 7. Marshalliana, this 
species bears large white flowers in terminal drooping heads ; 
the lip is yellow, with radiating crimson lines. The stems 
are 2ft. high, A native of Burma, whence it was introduced 
in 1894. 


T. Marshalliana (2A). f.).—There are few Orchids more 
beautiful than this. It is easily grown, and flowers abundantly. 
It is considered by some botanists to be a variety of Z alba, 
from which ic does not differ in habit, although it is much 
superior in its flowers. The flowers are sin. in diameter, and 
pure white, excepting the front of the lip, which is of a rich 
golden-yellow, veined with deep orange-red. The sepals and 
petals are pointed, spreading, and broadly lance-shaped, the base 
of the hp surrounding the column, the front expanded, prettily frilled 
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Thunia. 


at the edge. A native of Moulmein. Syn. Phaius Marshalliv. 
(Wi OAs. te 30.) 


GARDEN HYbBRIDs. 


Pent eo ee ee ... Bensone and AMarshalliana. 
Vi TEBCISO ns .. Varshalliana and Benson. 
VASE POT DO. owe Soh reh ast: Pettchii and Bensona. 

PERU CTO OR E85 ae sci Syn. Vectehiv. 

TRIAS. 


Lindley founded this small genus of creeping Orchids 
belonging to the tribe Eprdendrew. The name is from 
trets, three; and is in allusion to the frequent disposition 
of the blossoms. The species are natives of Moulmein and 
the East Indian Peninsula. Sepals sub-equal, spreading, 
the lateral ones adnate at base of the column: petals 
small, oblong or linear; lip slightly spreading at the apex, 
narrow, rather thick ; scapes lateral, slender, leafless, one- 
flowered. Pseudo-bulbs rather small, sub-globose, one-leaved 
at the apex. These plants require intermediate-house 
treatment, and a compost of equal portions peat and 
sphagnum. 


TRICHOCENTRUM. 


About a dozen species of warm, intermediate-house, 
epiphytal Orchids, belonging to the tribe J’andew, are 
included here. The name given by Paeppig and End- 
licher is from (¢hrixv, trichos, a hair, and fentron, a spur ; 
and is in allusion to the long thin spur of the labellum. 
The species are natives of tropical America. Flowers 
mediocre or rather large; sepals and petals sub-equal, free, 
spreading ; lip at base connate with the column, forming 
a pitcher, produced into a descending spur, above the 
pitcher erect, biauriculate, or naked; lateral lobes scarcely 
dilated, nearly erect; column short, thick; pollen-masses 
two, ovoid; scapes short, many-sheathed, one- or rarely 
two-flowered. Leaves coriaceous. Stems very short, 
one-leaved, at length thickening into a small, fleshy 
pseudo-bulb. The species, which are chiefly of botanic 
interest, thrive best suspended in pans or baskets in a 
moist position of the intermediate-house. They require a 
liberal supply of root moisture at all seasons of the year. 
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TRICHOPILIA. 


Of the dozen or so of species found in this genus, of 
the tribe I’avdee, about half are known in_ gardens. 
Lindley is responsible for the name—from ¢hrrxv, trichos, a 
hair, and f7l/rov, a cap, the anther being concealed below 
a cap surmounted by a tuft of hair. Trichopilias are 
related to the Oncidiums and the Brassias, but are 
distinguished by their two pollen-masses at the end of a 
long, wedge-shaped caudicle, their large, convolute lip, and 
the remarkable hood of the column, which is divided into 
three unequal lobes. The pseudo-bulbs are crowded, 
usually much flattened, some of them being scarcely 
thicker than the leaves; as a rule they are smooth and 
dark green in colour. The leaves are large and leathery, 
solitary on the apices of the pseudo-bulbs, and they 
remain on the plant about four years. The large, 
conspicuous flowers are abundantly produced on_ short 
stout basal peduncles, rarely more than three flowers 
being borne on each. All the species blossom freely when 
in good health. The flowers last well both when left on 
the plant and when cut and placed in water. The species 
inhabit the country from Mexico to Colombia and the 
West Indies. The genus as now understood includes 
Ffelcia, and is synonymous with P7lamna. 

Culture—The species here described may all be grown 
in a warm greenhouse, or along with the general collection 
of Cattleyas. They keep alive and flower now and again 
when treated as cool-house plants, but they never grow 
and make a good display of bloom unless they get a 
fair quantity of heat in summer. They like light too, and 
should therefore be shaded only from the brightest summer 
sunshine. They should be grown in pots or baskets, in a 
mixture of peat and sphagnum, and as they require plenty 
of water when growing, the drainage should be ample and 
perfect. A position close to the roof-glass is the best for 
them. The most favourable time for re-potting Trichopilias 
is after the flowers are over and new growth has 
commenced. During winter, the soil about the roots 
should be kept moist, but not saturated. If any species 
may be said to thrive under cool-house treatment, it is 
I. fragrans. The plants are all easy to procure from the 
nurseryman, being abundant where they are wild, easy to 
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Trichopilia. 
import, and easy to establish and keep in health in this 
country. 

T. coccinea (JJ arsc.)—The description under 7. e7spa_ will 
suffice for this. 

T. crispa (Lind/.)—Though this beautiful, free-Aowering, 
variable coloured plant is regarded by many as a distinct species, 
by others it is classed as a variety of Z. coccinea, along with 
lepida and margtnata. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, flattened. 2in. to 3in. 
long, dark green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, 6in. by in. 
keeled, acute-pointed. Flower-spikes basal, drooping, short, three- 
flowered; flowers with pedicels 2in. long; sepals and_ petals 
spreading, 24in. long, din. wide, wavy-edged, twisted, brownish- 
yellow; lip folded over the column, spreading in front, 14in. 
across, coloured deep crimson, with a white margin. The 
flowers are developed in May or June, and sometimes again in 
the autumn; they remain fresh about a month. All the varieties 
in cultivation are handsome, and well worth growing. The best 
of them is the variety known as marg/nata, sometimes considered 
a distinct species. It has bright carmine sepals and petals, and 
a large, crimson lp, with a narrow marginal band of white. In 
other varieties the colour is paler, or the lip is crimson only on 
the inside of the tube, the spreading portion being white. 
Costa Rica, 1849. (B. M., t. 4857.) 

T. fragrans (Znd/.).— An elegant, large-flowered, very 
fragrant Orchid, and one of the easiest to cultivate. Its 
clustered pseudo-bulbs are oblong, 3in. to 5in. by 1in., much 
flattened, smooth, du'l green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, gin. 
long, 2in. wide, acute-pointed. Flower-spikes springing from 
the base of the matured bulb, gin. to r2in. long, about six- 
flowered: flowers nodding, on pedicels gin. long; sepals narrow, 
2tin. long, wavy and twisted, usually greenish-white; lip folded 
at the base, the front spreading, rin. across, more or less lobed, 
pure white, with a blotch of yellow in the throat. This plant 
thrives when grown in a cool house. It should be planted in a 
pot, in peat and sphagnum, and be kept moist all the year 
round. The odour of the flowers is almond-like; they are 
developed in summer, and remain fresh about a month. Native 
of Colombia, 1856. Syn. Pilumna fragrans. (Bb. M., t. 5035.) 

Var. nobilis. —Pseudo-bulbs larger and stouter. Leaves shorter 
and broader. Sepals and petals white, 2in. long, scarcely 
twisted; lip larger than in the type. This is a much finer 
Orchid than 7) fragrans. Syn. Pilumna nobilis. 


T. Galeottiana (4. /c/.).—TVhough not one of the best of 
the cultivated Trichopilias, it is worth growing on account of 
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Trichopilia. 
the distinct colour, size, and number of its flowers. “The pseudc- 
bulbs are about sin. long by 1in. wide, flattened, smooth, one- 
leaved. The leaves are leathery, tapering at both ends, with a 


Fic. 166. FLOWER OF TRICHOPILIA SUAVIS 


(nat. size). 


prominent keel, the largest being 6in. long by 2in. broad. The 
flower-spikes are short, decumbent, produced from the base of 
the pseudo-bulbs, and each bears one or two flowers 3in. across. 
The sepals and petals are 2in. long, din. wide, tapering, not 


Trichopilia. 

twisted, greenish-yellow ; the lip is folded at the base, the front 

lobe spreading, 1hin. across, notched, white, with a yellow throat 

and a few blotches of crimson. This species varies somewhat in 

the size and tinting of its flowers. Mexico, 1859. (B. M., t. 5550.) 
J en e 


Fic. 167. FLoWER AND LEAF OF TRICHOPILIA TORTILIS 


i 


(nat. size). 


T. lepida (Vec/ch).—Flower-spikes springing from the base of 
the matured growth, drooping, 6in. long, usually three-flowered ; 
flowers on flexuous pedicels, and each fully 61n. across ; sepals and 
petals spreading, narrow, wavy, not twisted, rosy-purple, white along 
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Trichopilia. 

the margins; lip trumpet-shaped, the front lobe spreading, 1}in. 
across, crisped and wavy, almost crimson inside, becoming paler 
towards the margin, which is white. This plant blossoms in 
April or May, and keeps fresh for about three weeks. There is 
very little difference between this and several other so-called 
species. Indeed many authorities regard it as a variety of 
T. coccinea. Except in colour this plant closely resembles 
Dchispar. NWEMOs, Bast O 7.) 

T. marginata (Hen/frev).—A variety of Z: coccinea whose chief 
characteristics are considered under 7) crispa. 

T. suavis (Zind/.).—A large-flowered, fragrant species, easily 
grown, and a popular garden plant. It has broad, thin pseudo- 
bulbs 2in. long, each bearing a large, dark green, leathery leaf 
Sin. long by 3in. wide, and keeled. ‘The peduncles are produced 
from the base of the last-matured pseudo-bulbs, and they are 
short, decumbent, usually three-flowered, each flower having a 
long, flexuose stalk. The sepals and petals are narrow, wavy, 
2in. long, nearly straight. The lip is large, three-lobed, the side 
lobes being folded over the column, and forming a tube, the 
front lobe spreading, 2in. across, crisped and wavy at the edge. 
The colour of all the parts of the flower is nearly white, with 
spots and stains of red, the inside of the tube being yellow. 
The odour of the blossoms resembles that of hawthorn. They 
are developed in May or June, lasting about a month. When 
well managed, this species flowers very freely, small plants pro- 
ducing quite a crowded whorl. It is a native of Central America, 
where it grows on oaks and other trees at an elevation of S5oooft. 
to gocoft. Introduced in 1848. (Fig. 166; B. M., t. 4654.) 

Var. a/ba is a pure white variety, marked on the disk of the 
lip with a three-lobed yellow blotch. 


T. tortilis (Zéva/.).—An old and favourite garden Orchid, 
being easy to manage, and a free-flowering, ornamental plant. 
Its pseudo-bulbs are from 2in. to ain. long, rin. wide, much 
flattened, dark green, one-leaved. Leaves leathery, ovate, 6in. 
long, keeled, dark green. Flowers on decumbent stalks, usually 
solitary ; sepals and petals spreading, narrow, 2in. long, spirally 
twisted, pointed, their colour brown, with a yellowish border ; 
lip folded, and forming a tube at the base, the upper part broad, 
spreading, 14in. across, lobed, white, with crimson spots, almost 
wholly crimson inside the tube. This species blooms very freely, 
small plants when in vigorous health producing a score or more 
flowers, that remain fresh about a month. It blossoms in sum- 
mer, and sometimes again in winter. Mexico, 1835. (Fig. 167; 
B. M,, t. 3739.) 
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TRICHOSMA. 


This monotypic genus of the tribe Eprdendree is nearly 
allied to Calogyne, from which it chiefly differs in its 
erect, tufted stems ; it has also been included under ya. 
The species is an epiphyte, and a native of the Sikkim 
Himalaya and Khasia Mountains, whence jit was  intro- 
duced in 1840. The name given by Lindley is from ¢re’s, 
three, and chosma, a division; in allusion to the three- 
lobed labellum. 

Culture—This is one of the most easily-cultivated of 
Orchids. It delights in a cool, moist atmosphere, and 
may be grown with the Odontoglossums. Imported 
plants should be kept in the intermediate-house until 
fully established. They should be potted in fibrous peat 
and sphagnum, and, as copious supplies of water are 
necessary during growth, perfect drainage is essential. 
Although less water is needed in winter, the roots must 
at no time be allowed to remain dry. Provided a 
vigorous, healthy growth be obtained, this Orchid 
seldom fails to flower. 

T. suavis (Zird/.).—An extremely pretty, free-flowering plant 
that certainly deserves more notice than it has hitherto received 
It has slender, tapering stems about Sin. high, surmounted by 
two bright green, oblong leaves, between which the four- to 
eight-flowered raceme is produced. The flowers are 1tin. in 
diameter, and delightfully fragrant. The sepals and petals are 
lance-shaped, creamy-white ; the lip is three-lobed, the side lobes 
are white, striped with brownish-crimson, and the middle one 
crested, yellow, with crimson at the edges. It flowers in October 
and November. (B. R., 1842, t. 21.) 


TRIGONIDIUM. 


Botanically interesting Orchids belonging to the tribe 
Vandee. Lindley’s name is from ¢77yona, a triangle, and 
eidos, like, and has reference to the triangular form of 
several parts of the plants. The species require a warm 
intermediate-house, suspended in baskets, the compost con- 
sisting of good fibrous peat and sphagnum. They like a 
fairly light position. 


UROPEDIUM. This genus, founded by Lindley, is now 
included under Selenipedium. 
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VANDA. 


Few genera possess qualities better calculated to recom- 
mend them than this. The name l’arda was communicated 
to Dr. Robert Brown, the founder of the genus, by the 
eminent scholar and linguist Sir William Jones. It is a 
Sanscrit word of rather wide import, for it seems to have 
been used for the common Vanda of Bengal and North-east 
India (I. Rerburghi’), and also for other Orchids of similar 
habit. The genus was selected by Dr. Lindley as the 
type of one of the fundamental (tribal) divisions of the 
order—Vandee. It includes about twenty species, the 
majority of which are easy to cultivate, handsome in habit, 
and very beautiful in bloom. [7 swaves and I’. tricolor 
have perhaps the stateliest habit of all Old-World Orchids ; 
and in V7. cwrulea and V. Sanderiana we have exceptional 
size and beauty of colour in the flowers. All the species 
are evergreen and epiphytal; they are distributed over a 
large area, stretching from the Himalayas, through India 
to the Malayan Archipelago, one species being found in 
tropical Australia. The first species to make its appearance 
in the gardens of this country was V7. Rovburghiz, which 
flowered in 1820. The leaves are most frequently strap- 
shaped, occasionally oblong, and in a few species terete, 
almost always distichous and of leathery texture, the apices 
being either bilobed or curiously jagged. The flowers are 
in few- or many-flowered racemes, which originate at the 
base of the leaves, either in the anils or on the opposite 
side of the stem. The sepals and usually similar petals 
are spreading, often much narrowed towards the base; 
the lip is continuous with the short, thick column, the 
front portion being expanded, the small side lobes erect, 
and the base forming a short spur or sac. The flowers 
are fragrant, and remain for a long time in beauty. 
Culture—Vandas may be grown in either pots, baskets, 
cylinders: for the larger species, such as I”. suaves, 

tricolor, &c., pots are preferable; whilst baskets or 
cylinders are best for the dwarfer kinds, most of which 
dislike having their roots confined, and enjoy a_ position 
near the glass. Small plants and slow-growing species 
may be grown in hanging-baskets. Whatever vessel is 
used, it should be three-fourths filled with clean potsherds, 
and the remainder with clean, fresh sphagnum. During 


or 
V. 
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the growing season, which lasts from March to October 
an abundance of moisture, both at the root and in the 
atmosphere, is indispensable; care should also be taken 
that a regular supply of fresh air is ensured. When at 
rest the plants require much less water, but it is important 
that they should not be allowed to get dry at any time. 
As soon as they begin to grow again, which is usually 
about March, the old sphagnum and _ loose potsherds 
should be removed without disturbing the roots, and 
replaced with clean, new material. 

The geographical distribution of Vandas is so wide, 
and the conditions of temperature and atmosphere are so 
varying, that it is impossible to treat of the cultivation 
of the whole as one. I” cerulea, for instance, grows on 
the tops of trees on the Khasia Hills, where hoar-frosts 
are not infrequent; whilst I” ¢eres is subjected at some 
seasons of the year to severe drought. The treatment 
which has proved most successful is given under each of 
these species. 

V. suavis and J’. tricolor are frequently subjected to 
a much higher temperature than is good for them. The 
idea that they require stove treatment throughout the whole 
year is an erroneous one, and, if carried out, usually results 
in “leggy” plants and comparatively flaccid foliage, together 
with a deterioration in the quality and quantity of the 
blooms. We have found that the above-named species 
succeed best in a moist position in the stove or East 
Indian-house, say from March, when they commence to 
grow, until the green tips of the roots become sealed over 
with the outer film, which occurs late in the autumn. The 
plants should then be subjected to cooler conditions, with 
only sufficient moisture to keep the foliage in a normal, 
plump state. When the plants lose their lower leaves 
through either age or improper treatment, it is the usual 
practice to cut off the bottom part of the stem and lower 
them. If the plant has developed roots above the pot, this 
may be done with safety, provided reasonable care be after- 
wards taken in shading and watering. When this is not 
the case, such treatment is much to be condemned ; it is 
better, by careful shading, and otherwise treating the 
plants as recommended above, to encourage the growth 
of young shoots from the base. 

2K 
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V. Sanderiana we find to succeed best in the warmest 
and moistest position in the stove, but it should be subjected 
to cooler conditions during the lengthened season of rest. 
Where not otherwise mentioned, the remainder of the 
species should be grown in a temperature of from 65deg. 
to S8odeg. in summer, gradually falling to from 55deg. to 
6odeg. in winter. 


V. Amesiana (Achd. f.).—This distinct and delicately beautiful 
species is a dwarf plant, with stiff, fleshy, dark green leaves rft. 
long by nearly iin. broad at the base, tapering gradually to a 
long, fine point. The fragrant flowers are in erect racemes of 
twenty to fifty; the sepals and petals are white, flushed with 
rose, and the lip is rich magenta-rose, except on the margin, 
which is paler; the flowers are 14in. to 2in. in diameter, and 
their general aspect may be lkened to that of a Phaslenopsis. 
This species was introduced from the Shan States, Upper Burma, 
by Messrs. Hugh Low and Co., in 1887. It flowers at various. 
seasons. A considerable variation in colour is already apparent 
in cultivated specimens, the above being the typical form. It 
is said that in its natural state as many as eighty flowers are 
borne on a single spike. It will probably thrive under the 
same treatment as is recommended for V. cerulea, as hoar-frosts 
are said to occur in its habitat. (B. M., t. 7139.) 


V. Batemannii (Z7vd/.).— A synonym of Stauropsis lissochiloides. 


Vv. Bensoni (Latem.).—A_ desirable species, with erect 
stems tft. high, bearing leathery, strap-shaped leaves from 6in. 
to 8in. long. The flowers are 2in. in diameter, and are 
produced, ten or fifteen together, on racemes rft. to 1}ft. long; 
the sepals and petals are obovate, white behind, yellowish-green 
in front, marked with numerous reddish-brown dots; the apex 
of the lip is of a soft violet colour, the central part is rosy-pink, 
and the two small lobes at the base, as well as the spur, are 
white. Burma, 1866. (B. M., t. 5611.) 


V. cerulea (G77f-).—In colour, as well as in wealth ot 
bloom, this species stands supreme amongst Vandas. Long after 
its introduction in 1849 it continued to be a rare plant, owing 
chiefly to improper treatment. Its requirements being now 
understood, the species has acquired great popularity. It is, 
perhaps, the finest of all Orchids that flower in autumn. The 
stems are usually from ft. to aft. high (sometimes more), 
bearing two opposite rows of dark green, rigid leaves 6in. to 
8in. long, strap-shaped, and unequally two-lobed at the tips. 
The racemes are rift. to 2ft. long, and the flowers 4in. in 
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Vanda. 


diameter; over a score of the latter have been obtained on a 
single raceme, but twelve is a good average number. The 
oblong sepals and petals are of a beautiful pale lavender-blue, 
the small lip being more distinctly blue. In good varieties the 
parts of the flower overlap, and are often prettily tessellated 
with a darker shade. When they first expand, the flowers are 
much smaller and paler than they finally become. Northern 
India and Burma. 

The cultivation of this species differs somewhat from that of 
other Vandas. Chiefly, it requires less heat. On its native hills 
it is occasionally subjected to frost, and this it withstands without 
permanent injury. Under cultivation it may be grown with the 
Cattleyas, or even in the vinery, but a sunny position, and, above all, 
a constant supply of fresh air are essential. Shading should only 
be used during the hottest sunshine. It does not like to have 
its roots confined, and we find that it thrives most satisfactorily 
in baskets of teak. Abundance of water must be given during 
active growth, but from December to the time when the roots 
give signs of new growth but little is needed. 


V. cerulescens (Grif.).—A distinct and charming species 
with stems lin. in diameter and 6in. to ft. high, bearing 
coriaceous, distinctly-channelled leaves 6in. in length, the apices 
of which are unevenly cut. The flowers are rin. to rin. across, 
and upwards of a dozen are produced on the slender, erect 
scape; the sepals and petals are ovate, spreading, slightly 
incurved, and of a pale purplish-blue, the smaller lip being of 
a rich violet-blue, with the anterior portion standing almost at 
right angles to the base. This species was originally discovered 
in Burma by the eminent Indian botanist Griffiths, in 1837, but 
was not introduced to commerce until 1869. (B. M., t. 5834.) 

Var. Boxallii has the sepals and petals white, with a lilac 
tinge, and a deep violet-blue lip. (B. M., t. 6328.) 

V. Cathcartii (Zind/.).—A synonym of dArachnanthe Cathcart. 


V. Denisoniana (Rei). f).—A dwarf species, whose lovely 
white flowers distinguish it from all other Vandas. The 
leaves are 6in. to 1oin. long, strap-shaped, and much decurved ; 
from their axils the four to six-flowered racemes are produced, 
each flower being about 2in. in diameter. The upper sepal 
and the two petals are broadly spathulate, the lower sepals being 
more ovate, narrowed at the base. The lip is contracted in the 
middle, the terminal portion dividing into two outwardly curving 
lobes. Reichenbach compared its shape to that of a black- 
cock’s tail. Burma, 1869. It blooms during the summer months. 
(B. M., t. 5811.) 
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Var. hebraica has sulphur-coloured sepals and petals, curiously 
marked on the inside with spots and bars, the resemblance of 
which to Hebrew characters suggested the name. Burma, 1885. 
(W. O. A. t. 248.) 

V. gigantea (Ziza/.).—A synonym of Stauropsis gigantea. 

V. Hookeriana (cid. f£).—One of the most remarkable 
Vandas in cultivation. It has terete stems and leaves, as in the 
better-known V. eves, from which, however, it may be easily 
distinguished by its paler green, pointed, and slenderer leaves, 
and its altogether less robust appearance. Under cultivation 


Fic. 168. FLOWER OF VANDA HOOKERIANA 


(3 nat. size). 


the racemes usually produce two flowers, but specimens have 
been collected in a wild state bearing as many as five; each 
flower is 25in. in diameter. The sepals are oblong, white, tinged 
with rose. The petals are broadly spathulate, wavy, larger than 
the sepals, white, spotted with magenta. The lip is t4in. broad, 
white, the side lobes being lined transversely, and the middle 
one longitudinally, with magenta-purple; spots of the same 
colour occur round the edges; at the base there are two 
triangular, deep purple appendages, one on each side of the 
column. After several unsuccessful attempts to introduce this 
species alive, the task was finally accomplished by Messrs. Hugh 
Low and Co. in 1873, but these plants did not flower until 1882. 
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It may be successfully grown under treatment similar to that 
recommended for V. feves. It is a native of Malaya, whence 
it was introduced in 1882. (Fig. 168; W. O. A, t. 73.) 


V. insignis (48/ume)—A distinct and handsome species. 
The erect stem bears stiff, strap-shaped, recurving, deeply-keeled 
leaves about 1oin. long. The axillary racemes bear six to ten 
flowers, each 2sin. in diameter; the fleshy sepals and petals are 
obovate, and on the inside are of a tawny-yellow, blotched with 
a deep reddish-brown; on the outside they are almost white. 
The lip is of a rose-tinted white, the side lobes being small, and 
the central one ladle-shaped and about 1rin. across. For many 
years a totally different plant, a variety of V. ¢ricolor and a 
native of Java, was grown under this name, which was originally 
given to the species by Blume. The flowers are borne at mid- 
summer. A native of Timor. (B. M., t. 5759.) 

Var. Schrederiana has sepals and petals of a light orange- 
yellow, and a cream-coloured lip. 


V. Kimballiana (cd. f.).—This lovely species was intro- 
duced by Messrs. Hugh Low & Co., with whom it flowered for 
the first time in the autumn of 1889. The leaves differ from 
those of any other Vanda, and may be described as intermediate 
between those of V. Amesiana (its nearest ally) and the terete 
form seen in /”. ferves; they are ift. in length, narrow, subulate, 
with a thin furrow running down the upper side, and are closely 
arranged on the stem. The flowers are 2in. to 3in. in diameter. 
The sepals and petals are of the purest glistening white; and 
the lip is of a beautiful rosy-purple, except the small side lobes, 
which are yellow, spotted with light brown. The upper sepal 
and the petals are much smaller than the two oblong lower 
sepals. The lip is broad and spreading, prettily frilled at the 
margin. The spur is rin. long and slightly recurved. A native 
of Burma. (B. M., t. 7112.) 


V. Lowii (Hort.).—A synonym of Arachnanthe Lowi. 


V. Parishii (72d. f.).—A distinct and beautiful species, stout 
and dwarf in habit, and of very slow growth. The leaves are 
bright green, thick, and fleshy, in shape oblong, tapering some- 
what towards each end, and notched at the apex. The raceme 
is ascending, and bears six to ten flowers; the sepals and 
slightly broader petals are firm in texture, cuneate oblong, 
the greenish-yellow ground spotted freely with bright reddish- 
brown; the lip is white, striped with orange at the base, the 
front lobe being of a pale magenta, bordered by a thin margin 
of white. It is a native of Burma, where it was originally 
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discovered in 1862 by the Rev. C. Parish; it was not introduced, 
however, until 1870. This species enjoys an abundance of light, 
and as it does not like its roots confined, it ought to be planted 
in a basket and suspended near the roof-glass. (W. O. A,, t. 15.) 

Var. Marriottiana is remarkably distinct. Unlike the typical 
form, its flowers are odourless. The sepals and petals are shining 
brown, tinged with magenta. Introduced in r8$0. (W.O. A.,t. 61.) 


Fic. 169. FLOWERS OF VANDA SANDERIANA 
9 


(much reduced). 


V. Roxburghii (2. 47.).—In this handsome species the stems 
are rft. to 2ft. high, and bear two rows of narrow, leathery, 
recurved and channelled leaves, 6in. to 8in. long. The flowers 
are strongly perfumed, and about 2in. in diameter, six or seven 
(sometimes as many as a dozen) occurring on the erect spike; 
the sepals and petals are white outside, and pale yellowish-green, 
tessellated with olive-brown, inside; the middle lobe of the lip 
is violet-purple, the side lobes are white, and the short, recurved 
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spur is rosy-pink. The plant flowers from May to August, 
remaining for over a month in perfection. India, 1850. (B. M., 
t. 2245.) 

V. Sanderiana (2/0. ¢.).—The largest-flowered of all Vandas, 
each flower measuring about sin. across. The plant is erect in 
growth, with recurved, leathery, strap-shaped leaves rft. in length, 
from the axils of which the stout racemes proceed. Twelve or 
even more flowers are borne on the raceme. ‘The upper sepal 
and the smaller petals are broadly oval, and of a pale rosy-lilac, 
tinged with yellow and dotted with crimson at the base. The 
lower sepals are larger, measuring 2in. in diameter, yellow 
outside, fawn-tinted inside, where they are covered (except at 
the edges) with a network of brownish-crimson. The lip is 
small, concave behind, the anterior portion being flatter, but 
curled up at the sides; it is coloured dull crimson, and _ is 
greenish-yellow towards the base. Altogether the coloration of 
the flower is most remarkable, as well as beautiful. In outline 
there is a considerable resemblance to JA/7/tonia vextllaria, the 
large lip of the latter being represented by the two large sepals 
of the Vanda. This species was discovered in 1881, on the 
Island of Mindanao, one of the Philippine group. It flowers 
in September. From April to October—the growing season— 
the plants should be given the warmest and moistest position 
available. (Fig. 169; B. M., t. 6983.) 


V. suavis (Zind/.).—One of the oldest and best-known of 
the genus. It is of tall, erect habit, and handsome when well 
clothed with foliage and in perfect health; it blooms profusely, 
and the sweetly-scented flowers remain long in perfection: it is 
a plant that ought certainly to be in every amateur’s collection. 
The stems are 2ft. to sft. high, with two rows of deep green, 
strap-shaped, decurved leaves roin. to 12in. long. The axillary 
racemes bear about a dozen flowers, each measuring 2in. to 3in. 
across Both the sepals and petals are spathulate, wavy, white 
on the outside, thickly streaked and spotted with crimson-purple 
inside’ The petals are bent and twisted back to front. The 
lip is three-lobed, convex, the side lobes being of a deep rosy- 
purple, the central one paler, and deeply notched at the apex. 
The flowers are developed irregularly, but usually from March to 
May. Java, 1847. (B. M., t. 5174.) 

V. teres (Zind/.).—A climbing species of singular and some- 
what inelegant habit, but of great beauty in flower. It has dark 
green, rounded stems, about the thickness of a goose-quill, with 
rigid, cylindrical leaves 6in. long. The raceme is axillary, a few 
inches from the top of the stem, erect, and bears from three to 
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six flowers, each gin. across. The sepals are oblong, white, 
tinged with rose; the petals are larger and more rounded in 
outline than the sepals, which they overlap, and are coloured 
deep rose. The front portion of the lip is deep rose, veined 
with yellow; in the throat it is orange, striped and spotted with 
crimson. The side lobes curl upwards, forming a hood over the 
column ; whilst the front lobe is spreading and deeply cleft at 
the apex. The flowering season extends from May to September. 
This species is found in India, and was introduced in 1828. 
The striking beauty of this species has long been known to 


Fic. 170. FLOWERS OF VANDA TERES 


(much reduced). 


horticulturists, but it is only during recent years that jt has 
acquired any degree of popularity. Previously most cultivators 
experienced difficulty in inducing it to flower; but that this was 
simply the result of improper treatment is apparent from the 
success with which it is now grown and flowered. The first 
requisite is a sunny position in a warm house which can be kept 
unshaded at all times. If sufficient plants are available, it is 
best to prepare a bed for them consisting of a qin. layer of 
drainage, on which is laid an equal thickness of sphagnum. 
After cutting the stems into suitable lengths, plant them in this, 
about 6in. apart. If there are only a few plants, they may be 
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grown in pots. During summer they should be frequently 
syringed about four in the afternoon, shutting the ventilators. 
The temperature should not fall below 7odeg. during the night, 
and water must be given unstintingly. In winter a temperature 
of 55deg. to 6odeg. will suffice, and the plants should be kept 
dry. (Fig. 170; B. M., 4114.) 

V. tricolor](Z/va/.).—In foliage, habit, and inflorescence, this 
Orchid is very similar to / swavis Reichenbach considered 
them both varieties of one species. The chief distinction lies in 
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Fic. 171. FLOWER OF VANDA TRICOLOR PATERSONI 


(nat. size). 


the colour of the flower, V. swavis having a white ground, 7” tricolor 
a yellow; but the two are linked by intermediate forms. The 
racemes usually bear about twelve flowers, although in_ vigorous 
specimens as many as eighteen have been obtained. Each 
flower is 2in. to 3in. in depth. The sepals and petals are obovate, 
narrowed towards the base, wavy, yellow (of various shades), 
spotted and blotched with brownish-crimson. The lip is about 
tin. long, notched at the apex, and of a bright magenta-purple, 
with white, parallel lines at the base ; the small, erect side lobes are 
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white. Java, introduced, along with / swaa/s, in 1847. (B. M., 
t. 4432.) 

Of the named varieties now in cultivation the following are 
the most distinct :— 

Var. fusignis. — Sepals and petals pale yellow, with crimson 
markings ; lip lilac. 

Var. Patersont.—Sepals and petals bright yellow, blotched with 
rich brownish-crimson ; lip magenta-crimson. (Fig. 171, for which 
we are indebted to the Editor of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.”) 

Var. planilabris.—A very large-flowered variety. Sepals and 
petals unusually broad, the yellow ground-colcur being streaked 
with rich brown; lip rose-coloured, with brownish-purple lines at 
the base. 

Var. Russelliana.—A well-marked variety, distinguished by 
its pendulous racemes. 

Vars. Dodgsont, Leopoldi, suaveolens, and TVarner?, are also 
handsome plants. 


GARDEN Hysrin. 
Iliss Agnes Joaquim, , Hookeriana and teres. 


NATURAL HybsrIbs. 


DUVONE wi aw ajuivie acco iice Roxburghit and ce@rucea. 
Charlesworthit ....., cérulea and Bensoni 
LOOK EE ey ee Rea lan hch cérulea and Aimballiana,. 


Swartz founded this genus, embracing about a score 
species of stove climbing Orchids belonging to the tribe 
Neottieez. _The species are scattered over the tropical 
regions. They are rarely cultivated in Orchid collections. 
Flowers large but usually dull-coloured and uninteresting, 
in short spikes; sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading; 
claw of the lip adnate with the elongated wingless column ; 
the limb broad, concave, its base rolled round the column: 
bracts ovate. Capsule often elongated, fleshy. Vanz/la is 
remarkable for being the only genus of the Order that 
possesses any economic value, the fruits of several of the 
species being used for flavouring purposes, The species 
should be grown in large pots or planted out in beds, in 
a compost of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, peat, and sphagnum, 
with plenty of sand intermixed. The generic name is 
from the Spanish vanilla, a little sheath: in allusion to 
the shape of the fruit. 
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As at present constituted, this genus of stove Orchids, 
belonging to the tribe Vanvdew, contains but two or three 
species. It was named by Lindley in honour of the 
discoverer, Frederick Warre. Flowers showy, shortly 
pedicellate ; sepals and petals broad, concave, the lateral 
ones oblique at the base, adnate to the foot of the rather 
long clavate column ; lip affixed to the foot of the column, 
sessile, very shortly contracted towards the base, and 
incumbent, at length erect, broad, and concave, the lateral 
lobes scarcely prominent, the middle ones expanded, entire 
or bifid, the disk having elevated fleshy lines; pollen- 
masses four; racemes elongated, loose; scape leafless, 
many-sheathed, tall, simple; bracts short. Leaves few, 
distichous, elongated. Stems leafy. The species, which 
are natives of Peru, Brazil, Colombia, &c., require warm, 
intermediate-house treatment, but are rarely seen in 
cultivation outside botanic collections. 


WARSCEWICZELLA (fh). 7). This is now included 
under Zygopetalum. 


XYLOBIUM. 


Little-known stove epiphytal Orchids belonging to the 
tribe Vandee, natives of tropical America. The name given 
by Lindley is from -zylon, wood, and dzos, life; in allusion 
to the substance on which the plants grow. Flowers 
racemose, very shortly pedicellate; sepals erect, at length 
somewhat spreading, the lateral ones broader than the 
upper one, adnate at the base to the foot of the column, 
forming a chin; petals similar to the upper sepal, but 
smaller; lip sub-articulated with the foot of the column, 
sessile, or contracted, and incumbent at the base, at length 
erect, the lateral lobes erect, clothing the erect, semi-terete 
column, the middle one short, broad, and spreading ; scapes 
at the bases of the pseudo-bulbs, erect, simple. The species, 
which are of botanic rather than horticultural interest, re- 
quire intermediate-house treatment. 
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Although over seventy species of this genus of terrestrial 
Orchids, of the tribe MWVeott/ee, have been described, they 
are seldom seen outside botanic collections. As now 
constituted, this genus includes Jonochilus. The species 
are natives of tropical Africa, the East Indies, and the 
Malayan Archipelago, and require the same cultural con- 
ditions as Anwctochilus. Lindley’s name is from sears, a 
joining; in reference to the coherence of the petals with 
the upper sepal. Flowers small, in sessile spikes; upper 
sepal erect, concave, the lateral ones spreading ; petals 
narrow, often cohering with the upper sepal in a hood ; 
lip adnate to the base of the very short column, erect, 
concave, or slightly saccate at the base, within naked, or 
with two calli, more or less contracted above the base. 
Z. regia (Trimen) is the species sometimes found in 
collections. 


ZYGO-BATEMANNIA. 


A bigeneric hybrid, obtained by crossing Zygopetalum and 
Latemannia. It requires to be treated like the warm- 
house species of Zygopetalum. 

ML GSTCUSUL, coca te tiacacbes Z. crinitum and B. Collevi, 


ZYGO-COLAX. 


A bigeneric hybrid, obtained from Zygopetalum and 
Colax. The principal cultural requirement is a warm, 
moist position in the intermediate-house. The potting 
compost should consist of one part fibrous peat, one part 
decayed leaves, and the remaining portion living sphagnum 
and sand. 


Amesiana Z. brachypetalum and C. jugosus (Sander). 

leopardinus Z. maxillare Gautier’ and C. jugosus (Wigan). 

PRUE sake. ate aires Z. crinitumand C. jugosus (Veitch). 

Pettchti Kromerti 

(EIS 172) read ado (appeared amongst an importation of Z. crinitum. 

It is identical with Z.-C. Vectchi’, excepting its larger 
flowers). 

Wiganianus ........ Z. intermedium and C. jugosus (Wigan). 

ZYGOPETALUM. 


In gardens this genus, of the tribe Vandew, is confined to 
about a dozen species, characterised by stout pseudo-bulbs, 
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strap-shaped, leathery leaves, more or less erect, and flower- 
scapes that spring from the base of the matured pseudo- 
bulbs and bear from four to eight flowers. The type-plant 
of these is Z. J/ackatz, on which the genus was founded 
by Lindley in 1827. The sepals and petals are almost 
alike in size, form, and colour; they are arranged on the 
same plane, are partly joined to each other at the base, 
and are directed upwards above the level of the centre 
of the flower, almost fan-like. The lip is the most 
striking part of the 
flower, being large, 
spreading, flat, al- 
most leathery in 
texture, and brightly 
coloured; the crest 
or disk is thick and 
fleshy, usually fur- 
rowed or toothed, 
sometimes not un- 
like the old-fashioned 
ruff. All the species 
flower in the winter 
season. According 
to the “ Genera 
Plantarum,” there 
are forty species 
of Zygopetalum, but 
these include the 
plants known in 
gardens under the 


& 


4 
‘ 
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following names:  yy¢, 172, Zyco-Corax VeITcHI! KRoMERII 


Bollea, Huntleya, Pes- 
catorea,  Promen@a, 
and = Wearscewiczella. : ; 
The large, spreading, usually purple labellum, with its 
prominent, fleshy, ruff-like crest, and the short, fleshy 
column, are characters which, in conjunction with those 
already mentioned, enable one to readily distinguish all 
the plants known in gardens as Zygopetalums. The 
generic name is from zygos, a yoke, and petalon, a petal ; 
the sepals and petals in the original species adhere by 
their bases. 


(nat. size), 
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Culture— Although all the kinds are epiphytal in a state 
of nature, they thrive and flower better when grown in pots 
than when cultivated on blocks or in baskets. They require 
plenty of moisture at all times, and a rich, well-drained 
peat-soil, such as suits the Odontoglossums. The tempera- 
ture of a warm greenhouse suits the robust-growing species; 
while stove-house treatment is better for Z. rostratum and 
those formerly known as Promen@ea, Pescatorea and 
IVarscewicsella. Here, also, leaf-soil and rough sand should 
be substituted for the peat, surfaced at the top with a 
layer of roughly-chopped living sphagnum. 


Z. Burkei (24d. 7.)—Flowers about 2$in. across; sepals and 
petals green, with longitudinal interrupted, or continuous lines of 
chocolate-brown, the apices often being suffused with the same 
colour; lip white, with a fleshy crest, ribbed with violet-purple. 
Pseudo-bulbs nearly tetragonous, shining, very thick. Demerara, 
1883. 


Z. Burtii (Zatem.).—This most attractive species is better 
known as a #Satemannia. Flowers 3in. to ain. in diameter, all 
the segments more or less fleshy; sepals and petals sub-equal, 
obovate-oblong, acute, white at the base, then yellow, the apical 
half red-brown, with some yellow spots ; petals with some crimson- 
purple streaks at the base; lip clawed, narrowly elliptic - oblong, 
acute, reflexed, the basal half white, the apical half red-brown ; 
crest a semicircular white plate, fringed with long, narrow, light 
purple incurved teeth. Column triquetral, winged and hooded, 
with the margin jagged, pale green, and a purple spot on each 
side of the stigma. Costa Rica. 


Z. cerinum (Acid. f.)—A charming species, with tufted, 
oblong, pointed leaves, from r1oin. to 12in. long, and_ basal 
flower-stems, each of which is about 6in. long, and bears a flower 
about 3in. in diameter. The rounded, oblong sepals are con 
cave, fleshy, and straw-coloured, the upper one, as well as the 
similarly-shaped but smaller petals, being paler. The lip is 
yellow, with a thick, semicircular crest on the centre, and a 
contracted base. The column is short and club-shaped, some- 
times deep purple near the base. This species flowers at different 
periods, and remains long in beauty. It was introduced, in 
1851, from Chiriqui, where it grows at an altitude of Soooft. 
Syns. Huntleya cerina and Pescatorea cerina. (B. M., t. 5598.) 


Z. celeste (Achd. f).—A bright and distinctly coloured 
species, well worth cultivating on account of its unusual tints, 
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which, if not actually the much-coveted blue, are a near approach 
to it. The peduncle is r]ft. to xdft. high, and bears one 
flower, which is sometimes 4in. in diameter. The oblong, 
pointed sepals, and rather smaller petals, are light blue at the 
base, changing to mauve in the middle and white at the tips. 
The lip at the front is a beautiful deep violet, with a large, 


yellowish callus at the base. The column is purple-blue and 
boat-shaped. This species flowers during the summer months. 


It is a native of Colombia, and was introduced in 1878. Syn. 
Bollea culeste. (B. M., t. 6458.) 


Z. crinitum (Lodd’.).—This scarcely differs from Z. ¢uter- 
medium in habit, pseudo-bulbs, and leaves. The flowers are 
borne on long, stout scapes. The sepals and petals are 2in. 
long, green, with fewer brown blotches than in Z ‘ntermedium. 
The lip is 2in. across, spreading, wavy, white, with purple lines 
Springing from the crest, radiating towards the margins, and 
branching vein-like. The principal characters in this species are 
the shagginess of the hp about the lower part, and the wide 
leaves. As a free-flowering plant of easy cultivation it is quite 
the equal of Z ¢ntermedium, along with which it requires to be 
grown. Brazil, 1834. (B. M., t. 3402.) 

According to Lindley, there are varieties of 2. cvinitum with 
pink, blue, and almost colourless veins in the lip. 


Z. Dayanum (fc/d.).—This distinct and beautiful species has 
narrow, keeled leaves, 8in. to 1oin. in length, and flowers about 
3in. across. The sepals are broadly ovate, and milky-white, tipped 
with green; the smaller, rounded petals are entirely white. The 
lip is white, with the ring-shaped callosity in the centre of 
a beautiful purplish-violet, the rays in front being — similarly 
coloured. The column is mainly yellow, but has a broad, reddish 
patch at the base. This species flowers in the late autumn ; 
in a wild state it produces as many as twenty-five flowers 
fully open at one time. It is very variable in colour, and we 
append some of the varieties of which Prof. Reichenbach has 
published descriptions, all being of great beauty. The plant 
was introduced from Colombia in 1873. Syn. FPescatorea 
Dayana. : 

Var. candidulum has the sepals and petals pure white, the lip 
being tinted with purplish-crimson. A very lovely variety. 

Var. rhodacrum has white sepals and petals, tipped with purplish- 
rose, and the lip white, suffused with crimson. The short, broad 
column is white, crimson at the tip. (B. M., t. 6214.) 

Var. sflendens has the tips of the sepals and petals of a dark 
violet colour, the lip being also deep violet. 
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Z. Gautieri (Zem.).—This species is very attractive. It differs 
chiefly from Z. maxillare in the flowers being about half as large 
again ; they are also, as a rule, deeper in colour, especially on the 
fleshy labellum, which in good varieties is a very deep purple- 
blue, with a still darker-coloured crest. There are also varieties 
with pale-coloured flowers. ‘The species is a native of Brazil, 
and was introduced in 1868. It requires the same treatment as 
Z. maxillare. It is not unusual for dealers to call good varieties 
of Z maxillare by the name of Z. Gautiert. (W. O. A,, t. 28.) 


Z. gramineum (2c). f.)—This species is singular in not 
possessing any pseudo-bulbs, the leaves rising in a fan-like manner 
directly from the root. They are jointed about rin. from the 
base, lance-shaped, channelled, 6in. long, and bright green. The 
flowers are produced in clusters from the bases of the leaves, 
each on a separate scape, which is about 2in. long and decumbent. 
In form and colour the flowers are like thoseof S. stapelordes ; 
but the sepals and petals are narrower, and thinly spotted with 
rich deep brown, whilst the lip is oval, with scarcely any side 
lobes, the margin crisped, and the colour yellow, shaded with 
rose and blotched with crimson-brown; the large column is 
yellow at the top. This plant is not common in cultivation. It 
has been called Kefersteinia, Maxillaria, and Promenea. Brazil, 
1857. 

Z. intermedium (Zodd.).—A handsome, free-flowering, easily- 
grown species, and so like Z. A/ackaii as to be often mistaken 
for it. The main difference between the two is that in the latter 
the lip is glabrous, and the veins are coloured pure blue, whilst 
in Z. tntermedium the lip is more or less hairy, and veined 
with purplish-blue. Z. crinitum is another species very similar 
to these two; indeed, there does not appear to be any good 
botanic characters to separate them. In Z. dntermedium the 
pseudo-bulbs are large and egg-shaped. The leaves are strap- 
shaped, about 1$ft. long, 14in. broad, and bright green. The 
scape is erect, as long as the leaves, and it bears about six 
flowers, each nearly 3in. across. The sepals and petals are 
equal, 1tgin. long, incurved at the tips, green, with large, con- 
fluent blotches of brown. The lip is 1}in. across, wavy, narrowed 
to a stalk-like base, and coloured bluish-white, with radiating, 
broken lines of purplish-blue; the disk is fleshy and white; the 
column is thick, winged, and coloured green and white. The 
flowers are produced in winter, and last for about two months. 
Brazil, 1844. (R., ser. 1, t. 16.) 


Z. Klabochorum (2-4. f.).—One of the most beautiful of its 
species. It has the typical strap-shaped, tufted, dark green leaves 
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of the genus, and they are ift. or more in length. 


Like several 


other species, it varies considerably in the colouring of its 
flowers, the form described being that most commonly met with. 


All the varieties, however, are 
measure 3in. to 3hin. across, 
with the oblong, bluntish sepals 
and more pointed petals white, 
the points being of a chocolate- 
purple. The three-lobed, trowel- 
shaped lip is usually yellowish 
(sometimes white), the front 
portion being almost entirely 
covered with rows of purple- 
tipped hairs; the callus at the 
base is sulphur-coloured, with 
brown keels. The column is 
dull yellow, tinged with brown 
and _ purple. Ecuador, 1879. 
Syn. LPescatorea Klabochorum. 
(W.. Op Au, ds te 272) 

Var. ornatissimum has the tips 
of the petals a deep mauve- 
purple, and spots of the same 
colour at the base. The upper 
sepal has also a spot at the base. 


Z. Lalindei (Achd. f).—A 
desirable species, somewhat re- 
sembling the preceding, but with 
larger, though less  brightly- 
coloured, flowers. From the 
base of the broad, nerved, and 
pointed leaves spring the de- 
curved flower-scapes, each bear- 
ing one flower. The sepals and 
petals are oblong in shape, 
wavy, and rose-coloured, the 
lower side of the two lateral 
sepals being deep rose. The 
lip is short and yellow, and 
above it curves the broad, pink 
column. 
1873. Syn. Bollea Patinit. 


very ornamental. 


The flowers 


) 
HW 
f 


Fic. 173. FLOWER OF ZyGo- 
PETALUM LEHMANNI 


(nat. size). 


This species was found in the forests of Colombia in 
(G. C., 1875, p. 9, fig. 1.) 


Z. Lehmanni (&c24. f.).—An exceedingly handsome species, 
with leaves from 1ft. to 1}ft. long, and rin. broad. The flowers 


21 
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are 3in. to 34in. in diameter. The sepals and petals are broadly 
ovate, and white, traversed by close reddish-purple parallel lines. 
The small lip is of a deep mauve-purple, three-lobed, and very 
much narrowed at the base, the side lobes being folded towards 


FIG. 174. FLOWER-SPIKE OF ZYGOPETALUM MACKAII 


(much reduced). 


the column ; the middle lobe is clothed in a remarkable manner 
with coarse purplish hairs, and the callus, which consists of about 
a dozen longitudinal ridges, is of a chestnut-brown. Considerable 
variation in colour appears in different plants; in some, the lines 
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on the sepals and petals more nearly approach violet, the lip also 
being violet. Reported to be a native of Ecuador. Syn. Pescatorea 
Lehmann. (Fig. 173, for which we are indebted to the Editor 
of the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle.”) 


Z. Mackaii (Hook.).—The general character of this plant 
is described under Z ¢ntermedium. The flowers are smaller 
than in Z. ¢utermedium, the sepals and_ petals being pale in 
colour, the lip smaller and quite glabrous, whilst the radiating, 
vein-like lines are coloured deep blue; the crest, also, is two- 
lobed. So far as we can learn, the true Z AMfackail is very 
rare in cultivation; it is, however, so very similar to the 
commoner Z. ¢nxtermedium and Z. crinitum that, except for 
botanic collections, the one may do duty for the other— 
as, indeed, they frequently do. Brazil, 1827. (ig. was 
Bs Missi: air 8s.) 


Z. maxillare (Zodd.).—An old garden favourite, known as 
the Tree-fern Orchid, from the fact that it is commonly found 
growing wild upon the stems of tree-ferns, and is often imported 
with them. We have seen some fine examples of it growing 
upon living tree-ferns in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, the effect 
produced by its richly-coloured flowers against the brown scales 
of the fern-stem being particularly good. The rhizome is stout, 
creeping, and bears ovate pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, each with two 
or three leaves ift. long, rin. broad, with conspicuous nerves. 
The scape springs from the base of the ripe pseudo-bulb, and 
is gin. long, with from six to eight flowers, each 1}in. across ; 
sepals rin. long; petals the same length, but narrower; they are 
green, with large blotches of brown. The lip is nearly circular, 
a little more than tin. wide, and coloured purplish-blue, the 
large, ruff-like crest being }in. deep, and dark purple in colour. 
This species blossoms in winter, and remains in beauty for 
about six weeks. It requires intermediate-house treatment, and 
plenty of water always, and should be planted on a raft or block 
of fern-stem. Brazil, 1844. (B. M., t. 3686.) 


Z. Meleagris (Zind/.).—A rather scarce but very handsome 
and interesting species, with broadly lance-shaped leaves, rft. in 
length, arranged in opposite rows. ‘The peduncles spring from 
the axils of the leaves, and each bears a solitary flower, gin. or 
4in. across. The sepals and petals are similar in shape, broad 
at the base, their colour being pale yellow, changing in the upper 
half to purplish-brown. The lip is about half as large as the 
petals, and is white at the base and purplish-brown in front ; 
there is a curious crescent-shaped fringe of stiff, yellow hairs in 
the throat. This species flowers at midsummer, and is a native 
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of Brazil. Syns. Huntleya Meleagris and Batemannia Mleleagris. 
(B. R., 1839, t. 14.) 

Z. Rollissonii (Zzvd/.).—This has roundish, compressed, green 
pseudo-bulbs less than rin. long, and two-leaved. The leaves 


Fic. 175. ZYGOPETALUM ROLLISSONII 


(nat. size). 


are lance-shaped, recurved towards the tips, and from 2in. to 
3in. long. The flowers are borne singly on short, decumbent 
scapes, which spring from the newly-ripened growth, and each 
flower is 2in. across; the sepals and petals are similar, oblong, 
with acute points, spreading, and coloured pale, clear yellow ; 
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the lip is three-lobed, the front lobe being the largest and 
coloured yellow, whilst the side lobes are erect, and spotted 
and barred with purple. When properly cultivated, this species 
forms a compact tuft of healthy leaves, and produces annually 
a very prolific crop of its pretty flowers, which remain fresh on 
the plant about a month. Brazil about 1838. (Fig. 175, for 
which we are indebted to the Editor of “The Garden”; B. R. 
1838, t. 40.) 

Z. rostratum (//ook.).—A large-flowered, well-known species, 
from British Guiana, where it is common on small trees in the 
shade of forests. It has a creeping rhizome, bearing, at intervals 
of rin. ovate, flattened, two-edged pseudo-bulbs 2in. long, at 
first inclosed in the sheathing portions of the basal leaves. The 
permanent leaves are sin. long, r4in. wide, acute at the apex, 
dark green. The scapes, which are developed with the new 
growths, are gin. long, and bear from one to three flowers, each 
from 4in. to 6in. across; the sepals and petals are narrow, 
spreading, white; and the broad, heart-shaped lip is nearly 3in. 
long, flat, white, with a rose-purple crest and radiating lines of 
the same colour. The column is short and thick, with a pair of 
ear-like wings near the apex. This species requires the same 
treatment as Z. maxillare, but a higher temperature, the moist, 
hot stove being most suitable for it. It flowers in May or June. 
Introduced about 1830. (B. M., t. 2819.) 


Z. stapelioides (Zixd/.).—A tufted, compact little plant, with 
dusky-coloured flowers. The pseudo-bulbs are ovate, four-angled, 
less than rin. long, bearing one or two lanceolate, glaucous green, 
striated leaves 3in. to 4in. long, and herbaceous in texture. The 
scape springs from the base of the matured pseudo-bulb, and is 
decumbent, 14in. long, and usually one-flowered ; each flower is 
1zin, across; the sepals and petals are ovate, spreading, greenish- 
yellow, with transverse, purple-brown bands, as in Stapelia bufonia 
(whence the specific name). The three-lobed lip is black-purple 
on the ovate central lobe, paler towards the margin, and streaked 
the same as the petals; the two horn-like side-lobes are also 
coloured like the petals, and the column is citron-yellow. Organ 
Mountains of Brazil, 1830. Syn. Promencea stapelioides. (B. M., 
t. 3877.) 

Z. Wendlandii (2:42. f).—An attractive plant, with large 
flowers and bright green leaves, arranged in two fan-like rows, 
about 8in. long, erect, tin. across, jointed, with a _ broad, 
sheathing base and a pointed apex. The flowers are about qin. 
across; sepals and petals nearly equal, oblong, acute, 2in. long, 
white; lip 2in. long, nearly as wide, recurved towards the apex, 
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wavy along the margin, white, with the central portion deep 
purple-blue ; the crest is thick, fleshy, crimped, ruff-like, purple 
in colour; and the short, thick column is white. The blooms 
appear in September. Native of Costa Rica. Syn. MWarscewiesella 
Wendlandi. (W. O. A., t. 126.) 
Var. discolor has green sepals and petals. 


Z. xanthinum (2&chd. f.).—A dainty little Orchid, and the 
best-known of the Promenga_ section. It is similar to 
Z. Rollissoni in every character except the flowers, which are 
smaller. The sepals and petals are pale lemon-yellow, and the 
column is streaked with red; the lip is three-lobed, yellow, with 
crimson spots in the throat. Brazil, 1838.  Syns. Promenea 
citrina and P. xanthina. 


GARDEN HvyprIDS. 


(CG) MRNA eee eC crinitum and maxillare (Clay). 
crinito-maxillare .... crinitum and maxillare (Rothschild). 
Let COCHALUTIE <span ha Mackati and Burkei (Veitch). 
pentachromum ...... Syn. Sedeni?, 

PCr eOUdle ee eeibieens tntermedium and Gautier’ (Peeters). 
SCUEMEL ek piace as verti’ Mackati and maxillare (Veitch). 


BRITISH AND OTHER HARDY 
ORCHIDS. 


THERE are a considerable number of prettily-flowered 
and highly interesting terrestrial Orchids which may be 
grown in the open air in this country. Besides those 
native species which are worth notice for the quaintness 
of form and fantastic colours of their flowers, a great 
many terrestrial kinds from North America and from the 
European Continent are available for open-air gardening, 
and when the conditions are suitable they are capable of 
producing a beautiful display. Such are the Cypripediums, 
the Fringe, Bee, and Butterfly Orchises. These plants, 
however, attract comparatively little notice from English 
Orchid fanciers, and they are consequently not much 
grown. Most of those mentioned here may be procured 
at little cost from the few English nurserymen who pay 
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attention to these plants. An Illustration showing the 
comparative sizes and shapes of some of the British 
species will be found at page 17. 

The failures that attend the first attempt to grow a 
collection of hardy species in an ordinary garden are 
often trying enough to dishearten anyone not possessed 
of a good stock of perseverance. The plants are, as a 
rule, very impatient of removal, and generally too little 
care is taken by collectors to preserve the fleshy roots 
and tubers intact and unbruised. To attempt to establish 
roughly-treated plants of most of these Orchids is labour 
in vain. This fact accounts for the belief that they are 
hopeless as garden plants. On the other hand, a few 
growers have met with much success in their cultiva- 
tion. When well grown there is no more delightful 
picture than tufts or large groups of such plants as 
Cypripedium spectabile, Orchis foltosa, and its two allies 
O. latifolia and O. maculata. Then there are the Opsrys, 
almost every one of which is possessed of some charm in 
the form and markings of the flowers. 

There are three methods which have proved successful 
in the cultivation of hardy Orchids: these are the bed 
or rockery method, the frame method, and that of pot 
culture. 

Bed or Rockery Treatment—A bed for these plants 
should be so situated as to be shaded from the sun, 
except in the morning or evening. The shade of shrubs 
or trees, or, failing these, that of a wall with a south-east 
or south-west aspect, will answer. The soil should be 
taken out to a depth of about 2ft. and replaced by 6in. 
of good drainage, brick-rubble being the best material for 
this purpose. Over this a layer of tough turfs should 
be placed. The soil must necessarily vary with the needs 
of the plants for which it is intended. If a representative 
collection is to be planted in the bed, then a portion of 
it should be filled with a mixture of sweet black peat 
(such as is used for Heaths), leaf-mould, and coarse sand ; 
this will accommodate those plants to which loam and 
lime are distasteful. Another portion should be filled with 
a mixture of peat, loam, and leaf-mould in equal parts, 
and the remainder with good light turfy loam, mixed 
with old mortar from buildings, or with chalk. 
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When planting, the tubers and roots should be buried 
about 2in. below the surface. The roots should be handled 
gently and spread out, slightly pressing the soil about 
them. In dry weather the border must be kept well 
watered ; the water for those species which are not in 
loam should be soft or rain water. A mulching of moss 
or cocoa-nut fibre should be placed on the bed in hot 
weather. These conditions may be slightly modified if 
the plants are to be grown amongst stones in the 
rockery. In the case of the hardy Cypripediums we find 
that if they are planted amongst hardy Ferns they do 
best. It is therefore desirable to have a bed made for 
these so that the Lastreas and other ferns may be pro- 
vided for: the roots of the Ferns keeping the soil porous 
and open, they do not suffer so much from wet in winter. 
The dead fronds also should be allowed to remain to 
protect the Orchids from frost in winter. Fig. 176 
represents a batch of these plants near the pond in 
Mrs. Cookson’s garden at Oakwood. 

Should the weather in winter be very wet and_ the 
temperature changeable, a covering of boards or lights, or 
even dead leaves, will protect the plants from harm. It 
is not the cold but the alternations of mild with cold 
weather, fogs, and rain, that destroy these plants when 
left unprotected in an English garden. 

Frame Culture—The frame is used by some in pre- 
ference to the open border, as it is much easier to 
regulate the moisture and temperature by means of 
movable lights. Except in winter the plants are left 
exposed to the air and weather. For such as the Ophrys, 
which require a good ripening in the autumn by means 
of drought and sunlight, the lights are a great advantage. 
In other respects the treatment of plants in frames should 
be similar to that recommended for those in open beds. 

Pot Culture—Where it is desirable to remove the 
plants when in flower to a conservatory or a room, they 
may be grown in pots: these should vary in size according 
to the nature of the plants, such strong-rooting kinds as 
Cypripedium and Orchis foliosa requiring a liberal amount 
of root-room, whilst the Ophrys, Serapias, and others, 
which have not much root, require considerably less room. 
It is best to put about five plants of these smaller kinds 


Fic. 176. HARDY CyPRIPEDIUMS GROWING AMONG FERNS IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


» OAKWOOD. 
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HYBRID DENDROBIUMS: 1, DULCE; 2, KENNETH; 3, CASSIOPE. 
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in a 6in. or an Sin. pot. The pots should be well drained. 
The soil used for plants in pots should be specially good. 

Collecting.—The right season for collecting terrestrial 
Orchids is after the flowers are over and the leaves have 
begun to fade. The tubers should be kept in damp moss 
until they can be planted. 


ARETHUSA. 


A. bulbosa (Z.).—A  swamp-loving plant from North 
America, and a pretty little Orchid for a fissure in a rockery. 
Its one-leaved stem is about Sin. high, and it bears a large, 
solitary, rosy-purple, scented flower, which develops in July. 


CALOPOGON. 


C. pulchellus (2. Br.) is from the same country, and thrives 
under the same conditions, as the Arefhusa. It is pretty in 
flower, but difficult to establish here. It will be found described 
in the body of the work. 


CYPRIPEDIUM. 


For generic description the reader is referred to the body of 
the work (p. 142). 

C. acaule (.42z¢.).—This large-flowered, distinct species, has a 
pair of broad, ovate leaves 4in. long, folded at the base, and 
pubescent. Scape erect, 6in. to gin. high, leafless, with a green 
bract at the top, one-flowered. Sepals and petals narrow, 15in. 
long, slightly twisted, whitish ; pouch ovate, nearly 2in. long, 
irregularly slit from the base to the apex; colour deep rose, 
with darker reticulating lines. This species should be grown in 
peat, or peat and leaf-mould, in a shady position. It thrives 
under Rhododendrons if kept well watered in dry weather. 
It also thrives when grown in pots, and is useful for forcing. 
A native of North America, where it grows in woods. (Fig. 177.) 

C. arietinum (#. Zr.).—Of the hardy kinds, this is the 
smallest-flowered. Its stem is about 6in. high, and bears four 
leaves, which are lanceolate and_ nearly smooth. — Flower- 
segments tin. long, reddish, with white veins ; pouch as long 
as the segments, and of the same colour. The pouch is conical 
and deflexed at the apex, a character to which the popular 
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name of Ram’s-head Orchis is due. This species inhabits 
swamps and damp woods in North America and West China. 
It thrives here in bog-peat, or in good sandy leaf-mould, and 
flowers in June. Introduced in 1808. (B. M., t. 1569.) 


C. Calceolus (Z.).—Interesting as being the _ largest- 
flowered amongst British Orchids; it is also an ornamental and 
useful garden plant. Stems rift. to rdft. high, with about four 
large, ovate, pointed leaves, and one or two flowers. The 
latter have dark brown, wavy sepals and petals, 1din. long, the 
dorsal sepal the broadest; pouch iin. long, clear yellow, the 
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Fic. 177. CYPRIPEDIUM (I) ACAULE, (2) CALCEOLUS, (3) SPECTABILE 


(much reduced). 


end rounded and curved upwards. This species blossoms in 
May or June. It should be planted 6in. deep, in good, light, 
fibrous loam, in a deep fissure of the rockery, or in a border 
where it will get shade from bright sunshine. It may also be 
cultivated in pots or pans, in a mixture of loam and _ peat. 
When happily situated it increases rapidly, and we have seen 
patches of it a yard square, bearing over fifty flower-spikes. 
Besides its British habitat, this species is also found in Northern 
Europe and Asia down to the Himalayas. (Figs. 177 and 178.) 
Var. major has flowers qin. across. 
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C. candidum (J/wh/.).—This is almost as small-flowered as 
C. arietinum. Its stem is about 1ft. high, and bears several 
erect, lanceolate, pubescent leaves, 4in. long. Flowers solitary, 
thin. across; sepals and petals rin. long, green and brown; 
pouch about the size of a robin’s egg, laterally compressed, pure 
white, with a few spots of purple about the mouth. It blossoms 
in June, requiring boggy peat and 
plenty of moisture. It is not a 
showy species. A native of North 
America, whence it was introduced 
in 1826. (B. M., t. 5855.) 


C. guttatum (Szw.).—An interest- 
ing, pretty-flowered species, not often 
met with in gardens. It is about 
gin. high, the short stem bearing 
two leaves, which are ovate, pointed, 
decumbent, and downy. Scapes 6in. 
long, hairy; dorsal sepal broadly 
ovate, 3in. long; petals the same 
length, but much narrower and 
decurved ; pouch the size of a 
pigeon’s egg, with a large aperture ; 
colour of the whole flower white, 
with large blotches of rich crimson. 
The blossoms are developed in sum- 
mer. Collectors describe the con- 
ditions under which this species 
grows when wild as being “half- 
shaded positions in woods, in soil 
composed of  half-rotten leaves, 
usually under birch-trees. Here it 
grows freely like lily-of-the-valley, its 
rhizomes being only just buried.” 
It should be grown in leaf-mould, 
in a moist, shaded position on the Preeaeee ana 
rockery. A native of Canada and YN Gienctian = 
the northern parts of Europe and 
Asia. (P.F. G., i, t. 183.) 


C. irapeanum (ZL/az. and Lex).—This rare and_ beautiful 
species may be called a gigantic C. pubescens. The stems are 
leafy, slender, 13ft. high. The leaves are ovate, pointed, stem- 
clasping at the base, and pale green. The flowers are 5in. 
across; the sepals are ovate, 2in. long, a little smaller than the 
petals, both being pubescent and bright yellow. The pouch 


(much reduced), 
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is of the same colour, but a little darker, with a few blotches of 
crimson in the mouth; it is fully 2in. across at the base. The 
great beauty of this plant has induced many collectors to send 
home quantities of it for cultivation, but it has never yet been 
successfully grown. It is said to be almost, if not quite, hardy. 
A native of Mexico, near a town called Irapeo, where it grows 
at an elevation of 5oooft.; introduced and flowered in 1846. 
The treatment recommended for C. pudescens is said to be the 
most satisfactory of the many methods tried for this Mexican 
gem. (B. R., t. 58.) 


C. japonicum (Z%unb.).—A truly wonderful plant, of which 
comparatively little is known here. From a mass of roots and 
creeping rhizomes a pair of leaves are developed, much in the 
same way as in C. acaw/e, but larger, plicate, almost fan-shaped, 
and 4in. across. The scape is rft. high, leafless, and hairy; it 
bears one large flower, in which the ovate-lanceolate sepals and 
petals are 2}in. long, greenish, with crimson spots at the base of 
the latter. The lip is gigantic, being 25in. long by rin. wide, 
and white, marbled with pink; the aperture extends two-thirds 
of the way down, as in C. acaule. C. japonicum was known only 
from Japanese descriptions and drawings until it was imported 
from Japan by Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, who succeeded in 
flowering it in 1875. It is said to grow in abundance in moist 
woods in Japan. The plant which flowered at Colchester was 
planted in light loam in a pot, and grown in a cold fernery. 
Some recommend pure peat for it, but, so far as we know, the 
loam treatment is the only one that has resulted in flowers. 
(G. C., 1875, ili., p. 624.) 


C. macranthum (Szw.).—This very remarkable species, in 
the form and colour of its large flowers, may be characterised as 
almost grotesque. The stems are 1ft. or more high, pubescent, 
with ovate, striated, green leaves, 5in. long, hairy only about the 
base. The flowers are borne singly on the apex of the stems, 
and they have broad, ovate sepals 15in. long, petals a little shorter 
and narrower, and the pouch large, projecting, inflated at the 
base, nearly 3in. long, and coloured salmon-red, mottled and 
veined with a darker shade, almost white at the mouth. This 
plant is difficult to manage under cultivation, having been known 
to flower only a few times in England, although many people 
have grown it. Loam appears to agree with it best. Messrs. 
Backhouse flowered it by planting it in a fissure of the rockery 
in strong rich soil. It is a native of Siberia, in latitude 58deg.,, 
where it grows in open places or in birch woods. (Fig. 179, for 
which we are indebted to the Editor of ‘The Garden.”) 
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‘C. montanum (Douws/.).—This has stems 14ft. high, with 
ovate-lanceolate, slightly hairy leaves. Each stem bears from 
one to three flowers, which have brown-purple sepals and _ petals, 
a white lip striped with red inside, and a_ yellow’ staminode 
also spotted with red. It 
is a native of California. 
= C. vcctdentale. (B. M., 
t. 


& codentale (S. Tat- 
son). —A synonym of C. mon- 
tanume. 


C. parviflorum (Sa//sé.). 
—Closely allied to the British 
C. calceolus. Its stems are 
rft. or more high; the leaves 
are ovate, slightly downy, 
sin. long. The flowers are 
large and deliciously  frag- 
rant; sepals ovate-lanceolate, 
ttin. long; petals narrower, 
a little longer, twisted; both 
purple-brown with — darker- 
coloured lines. Pouch large, 
ovate, in. long, bright 
yellow, with a few dots of 
crimson about the mouth. 
This species is easily culti- 
vated in England; it should 
be planted in sandy leaf- 
mould or loam, and be kept 
moist all the summer and 
shaded in bright weather. 
It may be grown  success- 
fully in pots along with such 
species as C. spectabile. It 
is found wild in swamps ; 
and damp woods in North \Si| Fie. 179. 
America, whence it was in- 
troduced over 100 years ago. ! (4 nat. size). 

(B. M., t. 3024.) 

C. pubescens (/Vid/d.).—For the rock-garden or herbaceous 
border this is a useful plant. It grows to a height of 2ft., and 
has leaves 8in. long by 2in. wide, tapering to ‘both ends and 
covered with soft hairs. The flowers are large; sepals 24in. 


FLOWER OF CyYPRI- 
PEDIUM MACRANTHUM 


(oa) 
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long and fin. wide; petals 4in. long, narrow and twisted; both 
yellow with a few blotches of brown and a few hairs at the 


Fic. 180. CyPRIPEDIUM SPECTABILE 


(much reduced). 


base of the petals. Pouch 2in. long, ovate, irregular in shape, 
folded over at the mouth, flattened at the sides, coloured pale 
yellow. This species flowers in June. It should be planted in 
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hight loam or leaf-mould, although it is said to grow naturally on 
stiff clay in woods. North America, 1790. (B. M., t. g11.) 


C. spectabile (Sw.).— Of all the hardy Cypripediums, this 
is the handsomest and most useful. When happily situated, it 
produces stems between 2ft. and 3ft. in height, bearing lanceolate, 
plicate leaves about jin. long, acute-pointed and hairy. The 
flowers are borne singly or in pairs, and are each 3in. across; 
sepals almost round, Jin. long, concave: petals Jin. wide, 2in. 
long; pouch almost orbicular, broadest at the base, where it 
measures about 1hin. across; staminode large, ovate, white. The 
colour of the sepals and petals is white, of the pouch some shade 
of rose, the best varieties being a clear red; others have wholly 
white flowers. This grand species inhabits peat bogs in North 
America, where it appears to be very abundant, and is known as the 
Moccasin Flower. When planted in a moist border of deep peat, it 
grows well and flowers annually. It also thrives when planted in 
pots, placed in a cold, shaded frame, plunged in cocoa-nut fibre 
or ashes, and kept moist. In March it may be taken into a 
slightly heated greenhouse, where it will soon push into growth 
and flower. It should never be allowed to get dry. Introduced 
in 1731. (Figs. 177 and 180.) 


HABENARIA. 


There are about one hundred species of this genus, but 
very few of them are of any value as garden plants. Of 
the three which are natives of this country, only one, viz., 
H. bifolia, has any beauty. Several species from North 
America, also, are sometimes seen in English collections, 
but they are not common. The plants have two tubers, 
leaves and habit as in Orchis, and loose-flowered spikes 
of long-spurred, often fringed-lipped, flowers. 

Culture —The British species requires the same treat- 
ment as Orchis, but the American kinds must be treated 
as bog-plants, and grown in a shaded situation in peat, 
or peat and chopped sphagnum or leaf-mould. 


H. bifolia (2. Br.).—The British Butterfly Orchid. It grows 
to a height of about rft., and has two or three ovate leaves ; 
from the centre of these springs the erect, leafy spike of white 
flowers, each in. across, and very fragrant. It is abundant in 
open woods and moist meadows, which are redolent with the 
fragrance of its flowers in June or July. 

2M 
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H. blephariglottis (/o7.).—From the same country as 
ff. ciliarts, and differs from it chiefly in having white flowers. 
It is a decidedly pretty plant when well grown. 

H. ciliaris (. £8r.).—This, the Yellow-Fringed Orchis of 
North America, is described under Hadenar’a in the body of the 
work (p. 261). 

H. fimbriata (2. 4r.).—The Purple-Fringed Orchis of North 
America. It has a stem 2ft. high, bearing a loose head of purplish 
flowers, each over tin. broad, with a large fan-shaped lip deeply 
fringed about the margin. When happily treated, this species 
produces, in June, spikes of from thirty to fifty flowers, which 
last for about three weeks. 


OPHRYS. 


There are about thirty kinds of Opkrys described, three 
of them being natives of Britain, and familiarly known as 
the Bee, the Spider, and the Fly Orchis. They all closely 
resemble each other in the characters of their tubers, leaves, 
and flower-stem, and in the form of their flowers, the only 
marked difference being in the shape and colour of the 
segments and lip. The tubers are ovoid; the leaves are 
green, oblong, acute, and arranged in a rosette about 6in. 
across. The flower-spike varies in height from Gin. to 18in., 
and it bears from three to six flowers; these are about Iin. 
across, and the only conspicuous part is the lip, which is 
usually convex, velvety, and beautifully coloured. The 
resemblance of these flowers to various insects is due to the 
arrangement of the colours of the lip, as well as its form. 
The colours vary considerably in the different individuals 
of the same kind, a character which led Linnzus to believe 
that all the Opfrys were probably forms of one very variable 
species. 

Whilst every one of the thirty admitted species of 
Ophrys is worth growing, some of them are not easily 
accommodated in the garden, and others are difficult to 
procure. We have selected a few of the best. 

Culture.-—The most successful cultivator of these plants 
in England was the Comte de Paris, who, at one time, 
exhibited many beautiful specimens at the London plant 
exhibitions. If planted in pots they should be plunged in 
ashes or cocoa-nut fibre during the growing season. . Good 
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fibrous loam, with sharp sand and a little pounded chalk 
should be used. In this the tubers must be buried tin. 
below the surface, and the soil pressed moderately firmly 
about them; 6in. pots are the most convenient, and into 


Fic. 181. OPHRYS TENTHREDINIFERA 


(much reduced). 


each about five plants should be placed. They may also 
be grown in a fissure of the rockery. 

O. apifera (/Zuds.) (Bee Orchis) is common in this country 
in chalk or limestone districts. We have seen thousands of plants 
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in small areas about Dorking in flower in June. ‘The stems 
are about rft. high, and bear from three to six flowers, in which 
the lip is the most conspicuous part, being ovate, convex, 
velvety brown-purple, spotted with orange-yellow. 

O. aranifera (Hwds.) (Spider Orchis) has a broad, dull- 
brown lip, spotted with yellow, and O. muscifera (the Fly 
Orchis), with a three-lobed, almost flat lip, coloured bright brown- 
purple, with a blue patch and sometimes a yellow edge, are also 
British kinds which differ from the Bee Orchis only in the 
characters here mentioned. 


O. insectifera (Z/vn.).—A continental plant that Linnzeus 
took as the type of all the Opf/rys. It has a stem Sin. high, the 
rosette of leaves measuring sin. across. There are about six 
flowers on each spike, and they are rin. across; the sepals are 
green, the petals white, and the hp is velvety-purple, with two 
streaks of yrey-blue. 

O. tenthredinifera (7Zenxore).—This, the Sawfly Orchis, is a 
native of the European continent. It is a strong grower, with 
spikes gin. high, greenish-brown sepals and petals, and a velvety 
brown and yellow lip. (Fig. 181, for which we are indebted to 
the Editor of the ‘Gardeners’ Chronicle.”) 


The following are all more or less known in English 
collections, but they are not often grown with success; 
they are abundant in Italy, France, &c., and are imported 
in quantity by dealers in this class of plants: O. Berto= 
lonii (Jforetti), with brown-purple lip; O. bombylifera 
(IVilld.); O. exaltata (Tenore); O. lutea (Cav.), with 
green sepals and petals, and a golden-yellow lip, maroon- 
purple in the centre, with an eye-like patch of steel-blue; 
and O. speculum, in which the sepals and petals are 
banded with purple, and the lip is peacock-blue, with a 
golden iris and purple margin. 


ORCHIS. 


Some of the Orchises are very pretty in flower, and 
they are easy to manage in the garden. They require 
a rich loamy soil, a sheltered situation either in a border 
or in the rock-garden, plenty of water, and an annual 
mulching with rotten manure. The British species here 
mentioned are abundant in moist meadows in most parts 
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of the British Islands, so that a good stock of them may 
easily be obtained. In transferring them from their wild 
homes to the garden, they must be carefully taken up so as 
not to injure the feeding roots and new tubers. The right 
time to remove them is after the flowers have faded, say 
September, when the new tuber will have about matured ; 
the wrong time to attempt 
this is when the plants are 
in full flower and the tuber 
is only partly formed. If 
collectors would bear this in 
mind, we should not see so 
many thousands of these 
plants sacrificed in attempts 
to transfer them from fields 
to cultivation. The genus 
was founded by Linneus. 

O. foliosa (So/and.).— A 
robust species, from Madeira, 
allied to O. datifolia, and hardy 
in England. Its stems are 
about 3ft. high, with shining 
green ovate leaves, roin. by 
3in., a spike 7in. long by 3in. 
through, crowded with bright 
purple, or lilac, or sometimes 
almost white flowers. Planted 
in deep fibrous loam and pro- 
tected from slugs, it makes a 
very showy border or rockery 
plant. It blooms in July or 
August. It is also a good 
pot-plant, and by keeping it 
in a cool frame until about 


February, and then removing Fic. 182. ORCHIS LATIFOLIA 
it into a warm greenhouse, 1t (much reduced). 


may be had in flower in Apmil. 


O. latifolia (Z.)—Common in marshes and moist meadows 
in this country. It varies considerably in height, width of 
the leaves, and size and colour of the flowers. The best 
forms are fully rft. high, with the flower-spike as represented 


in the accompanying illustration, and coloured deep purple. It 
differs from O. maculata only in having unspotted leaves and 
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a less distinctly-lobed labellum. (Fig. 182, for which we are 
indebted to the Editor of ‘‘The Garden.”) 


O. laxiflora (Zam.)—This is a European species which does 
not occur in the British Islands, except in Jersey and Guernsey. 
Its leaves are unspotted, its stems are from 1ft. to 3ft. high, 
and its flowers rin. across, bright red-purple, the lip being 
spotted with a darker colour. It blooms in May or June, and 
is easily kept if planted in a moist situation in a loamy soil. 

O. maculata (Z.).—An easily-managed British species, often 
met with in gardens. It has narrow, spotted leaves, and an 
erect spike 1ft. or so high, bearing a compact pyramid of pale 
purple or white and spotted flowers, which are at their best 
in June or July. It thrives in a moist, loamy soil, in a slightly 
shaded position. It is one of the commonest of field Orchids, 
and may be easily transferred to the garden. 


O. pyramidalis (Z.).—One of the prettiest when seen in 
the mass, its compact spikes of bright rosy flowers being very 
effective. It is common in Britain in pastures, flowering in 
midsummer. It is easy to cultivate if planted in an open 
loamy soil with a little chalk added. The tubers should be 
planted about 3in. apart, and in the mass to produce a fine 
effect. 

O. spectabilis (Z.).—A showy species from North America, 
with oblong, green leaves, and stems about 1ft. high, bearing 
pink-purple flowers, with an ovate, undivided lip. It grows in a 
mixture of peat and leaf-mould, in a moist, shaded position, 
flowering in May. 

Other pretty species are: O. longibracteata (47z.), O. Mun- 
byana (ZLoiss.), O. papilionacea (Z.), O. purpurea (Huds.), 
and O. sambucina (Z.). 


SERAPIAS. 


There are four species of Scrapzas, natives of the countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, where they occur in pine 
woods, &c. They are like Orchzs in habit, but the flowers 
differ in having the three upper sepals united and forming 
a hood, out of which the labellum hangs, tongue-like, and 
is the most conspicuous part of the flower. The petals 
are small, and are enclosed in the hood formed by the 
sepals. Two of the species merit a place in the garden, 
their flowers being large and attractive. 
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Culture.—Both species flower about May. They should 
be planted in a well-drained bed, or in pots, in a light 
loam, and be kept wet whilst in growth, and dry when 
at rest. 


S. cordigera (Z.).—This has narrow, green leaves, mottled 
with purple at the base. The spike is from Sin. to r2in. high, 
and about six-flowered. The sepals are lilac, streaked with red, 
and the lip is pendulous, flat, rin. long, and coloured rich purple- 
brown. (B. M., t. 5868a.) 

S, lingua (Z.).—In habit and stature identical with .S. cordigera, 
but the leaves are wholly green, and the flowers are slightly 
smaller, the lip being crimson, narrower, and less pendulous 
than in that species. (B. M.,, t. 5868x.) 


We have selected for description in this chapter only 
such hardy kinds as are popularly known as pretty in 
flower; but there are many others, both British and 
foreign, which are possessed of characters of interest for 
those cultivators whose pleasure in plants does not stop 
at size and colour beauty. The singular forms and highly 
specialised structure that characterise almost every one 
of the British species form the subject of one of Charles 
Darwin’s most delightful works, namely, “ The Fertilization 
of Orchids,” a book that everyone interested in Orchids 
should read. 


A CHAPTER FOR BEGINNERS. 


INSTEAD of the chapter on ‘Selections for Beginners” 
we have thought it more in accordance with the plan 
of the present Edition of this work to replace the 
selections of varieties, &c., by a few hints that may be of 
service to the beginner. An endeavour has been made 
in some of the preceding pages to show that Orchid 
cultivation is not what it is generally understood to be— 
a hobby only to be indulged in by those endowed with 
plenty of this world’s goods. Here we repeat that 
numbers of Orchids (including many of the finest and 
best species, varieties, and hybrids) are within the reach 
of the enthusiastic amateur, and may be procured quite as 
cheaply as the stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy plants that 
one finds so skilfully and well cultivated by some of the 
amateurs in suburban gardens, and even in the vicinity of 
large towns and manufacturing districts. Here also we 
would again impress upon our readers that there are no 
greater difficulties experienced in the cultivation of Orchids 
than there are in the successful cultivation of other plants. 
It is not until this is fully realized that Orchids will 
appeal to that wider circle that it is our desire to reach. 

The first thing to be considered is the house in which 
it is proposed to grow the plants. First of all arises the 
question: What temperature can be commanded during 
the severe winter months? Having satisfied one’s self, 
it will be easy to.ascertain from the earlier pages 
of this work where there is accommodation suitable for 
stove, intermediate, or cool-house plants. It will be 
necessary to consider the aspect of the house, and_ to 
judge to some extent as to the amount of light obtain- 
able. While on this subject we would allude to some of 
the errors commonly made by uninitiated amateurs who, 
in their enthusiasm, are easily induced to erect glass 
structures in most unsuitable positions, often attached 
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to the dwelling house. This means that it is the first 
step to render the dwelling unhealthy if the requirements 
of plants are to be supplied, and therefore the attach- 
ment of greenhouses to dwwelling-houses cannot be too 
severely condemned. 

Having ascertained the heating advantages, and the 
position, it is useless to expect to grow Orchids that 
require an abundance of strong light in a house with a 
north aspect, where for the greater part of the year there 
is little sun. Far better is it, even with plenty of heating 
power, to turn such a structure into a cool-house, and 
grow only species and varieties that do not require a 
great amount of bright light. The desire by amateurs 
to grow Orchids may generally be traced to their having 
attended an Orchid sale or to having seen some plants 
successfully cultivated by a neighbour. Naturally the 
beginner is attracted by the showiest species and varieties, 
quite unmindful of their cultural requirements, and the 
limited means that they possess for their accommodation. 
We have frequently seen the amateur secure such attrac- 
tive plants as Cattleya labiata, simply because such plants 
were being sold for less money than their flowers would 
realise in the basket of a flower-seller in the streets. 
Such purchases are very well while the flowers last, but 
in attempting to cultivate the plants under unfavourable 
circumstances, the ardour of the grower gets damped, and 
he not infrequently deduces therefrom that he is not 
likely to become a successful cultivator of Orchids. 

Were the question asked: What are the most suitable 
Orchids for beginners? we should have no hesitation in 
recommending the Slipper Orchids or Cypripediums, if an 
intermediate temperature house were at command. There 
are sufficient species, varieties, and hybrids amongst these 
to supply a succession of bloom throughout the whole year. 
Even in the depth of winter, when other flowers are scarce, 
they produce the greater proportion of their blossoms, 
and these last for months in perfection. As so large a 
proportion of this work has already been devoted to 
Cypripediums, space will not permit of our further dealing 
with the genera here. We therefore refer readers to 
page 142 for particulars as to cultivation and the selection 
of varieties. 
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There are many other Orchids requiring intermediate- 
house culture that may be successfully cultivated under 
similar conditions to Cypripediums—cool-house Orchids 
such as the popular Odontoglossum crispum and its 
varieties, O. Pescatorei, O. triumphans, O. Hallit, O. Ed- 
wardit, O. luteo-purpureum, O. nebulosum, O. Rossii mazus, 
O. Andersontanuim, and other natural hybrid Odonto- 
glossums ; Oneidium concolor, O. tigrinum, O. macranthum, 
O. superbiens and its allied kinds, and O. orntthorhynchum, 
Masdevalia Harryana in its endless colour form, A/. tgnea, 
A. Vettchit, and AL. Davrsiz ; the whole of the Restrepias ; 
Sophronitis grandifiora; and Epidendrum vitellinum mazgus. 
The whole of these may be procured cheaply and _ possess 
good constitutions, and no difficulty should be experienced 
in their successful culture, if the particulars given for culti- 
vation under their respective genera are followed. The 
warmer kinds, such as Aérdes, Phalenopsts, Vanda, Dendro- 
dium, Calanthe, Phaius,and the showy and attractive Cattleya 
and Lela, are not the most suitable subjects, even if a 
stove is available, for the beginner to commence with. 
Although generally, and with but few exceptions, they are 
easy to cultivate, some special knowledge of their needs 
is desirable before satisfactory cultivation can be assured. 
Even those who have spent their lives in the cultivation of 
Orchids frequently find a difficulty with some one or other 
of the warm-house kinds—doubtless oftener from inability 
to procure suitable conditions than to want of attention 
and cultural skill. 

It must always be remembered that in our glass- 
houses the conditions provided are wholly artificial. In 
some cases these artificial conditions are appreciated by 
the plants—a fact abundantly indicated by the more 
robust constitution and increased size of foliage, compared 
with what obtains in imported plants, while the normally 
one-flowered species and varieties sometimes become twin- 
flowered. In the case of Cattleyas and Leelias, there are a 
great number of experienced Orchid cultivators who fail 
utterly to retain these Orchids in anything approaching their 
normal state of vigour. On the other hand, the hybrids 
of these, which have been raised and cultivated wholly 
under artificial conditions, are induced to grow satisfactorily 
for an indefinite period. We instance these facts not with 
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a view to discouraging the beginner, but rather so to guide 
him that he may avoid possible disappointments. Orchid- 
growers, whether they are growing for “trade purposes” 
in nurseries where Orchids are made a special feature, or 
in charge of the collections of wealthy and prominent 
amateurs, are always willing to lend their aid and advice 
as to what would be the most suitable kinds to procure. 
The Horticultural Press is always -svilling to help those 
who ask its assistance; so that advice on any material 
point can be procured without any great difficulty. We 
trust that the few hints and particulars referred to may 
tend to remove some of the erroneous impressions with 
regard to Orchid culture that have been formed, and at 
the same time lead to a more general cultivation of these 
interesting and lovely plants by amateur gardeners. 


Generic names, and those of bigeneric hybrids, are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, 


INDEX. 


and synonyms in /falics. 


A. 


ACACALLIS, Lindl., 3 
cyanea, Lindl., 3 
ACAMPE, Lindl., 33 
ACANTHOPHIPPIUM, Blume, 34 
ACINETA, Lindl., 34 
Barkeri, Lindl., 35 
culture, 34 
densa, Lindl., 35 
glauca, Lindl., 35, 295 
Humboldtii, Lindl., 35 
Iarscewiest!, Klotzsch., 34 
I rightir, 269 
ACERAS, R. Br., 17 
anthropophora, R. Br., 17 
ACRIOPSIS, Reinw., 35 
javanica, Reinw., 35 
Acropera, Lindl., 253 
armeniaca, Lindl., 254 
Loddigest’, Lindl., 254 
Aba, Lindl., 36 
aurantiaca, Lindl., 36 
Lehmanni, Rolfe, 37 
AEONIA, Lindl., 37 
polystachya, Benth., 37 
AERANTHES, Lindl., 37 
grandiflorus, Lindl., 37 
AERANTHUS, Rehb. f., 37 
Curnowianus, Rcehb. f., 38 
Leonis, Rehb. f., 50 
AERIDES, Lour., 38 
affine, Wall., 43 
crassifolium, Rehb. f., 
crispum, Lindl., 4o 
ce. Lindleyanum, Wight, 41 


Ge Go 
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AERIDES—con(d. 
crispum Warneri, 41 
culture, 39 
Emericii, Rehb. f.,. 41 
expansum, Rchb. f., 41 
faleatum, Lindl., 41 
Fieldingii, Lindl., 42 
F. album, 42 
LTuttont, Hort., 449 
japonicum, Rchb. f., 43 
Lawrencemw, Rchb. f., 43 
L. Sanderianum, Rehb. t. 43 
Lobbit, Lem., 43 
maculosum, Lindl., 43 
m. Schreederi, 43 
mitratum, Rehb. f., 43 
multiflorum, Roxb., 43 
odoratum, Lour., 38, 44 
o. majus, 44 
0. purpurascens, 44 
quinquevulnerum, Lindl., 44 
radicosum, A. Rich., 44 
Rohanianum, Rehb. f., 45 
roseum, Lodd., 43 
rubrum, Hort., 44 
Sanderianum, Rehb. f., 43 
suavissimum, Lindl., 44 
teeniale, Lindl., 39 
Vandarum, Rcehb. f., 45 
virens, Lindl., 45 
v. Dayanum, 45 
WVarnert, Hort., 41 
Aérobion, Keempf., 46 
AGANISIA, Lindl., 46 
caerulea, Rehb, f., 33, 46 
cvanea, Rehb. f., 33, 46 
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AGANISIA—covitd. 
ionoptera, Nichols., 46 
lepida, Lindl., 46 
Ainia, Lindl., 45 
Air Flower, 38 
All Saints’ Flower, 274 
AMBLOSTOMA, Scheidw., 46 
cernuum, Scheidw., 46 
tridactvlum, Rehb. f., 46 
ANGR-ECUM, Thou., 46 
articulatum, Rehb. f., 48 
bilobum, Lindl., 48 
caudatum, Lindl., 48 
Chailluanum, Hook., 49 
citratum, Rchb, f., 50 
culture, 48 
eburneum, Thou., 50 
irens, 50 
sii, Rehb. f., 50 
falcatum, Lindl., 50 
fastuosum, Rehb., 50 
funale, Lindl., 231 
Humblotii, Rehb. f., 50 
hybrid, 51 
modestum, Hook., 50 
Sanderianum, Rehb. f., 51 
Scottianum, Rcehb. f., 51 
sesquipedale, Thou , 51 
ANGULOA, Ruiz and Pav., 51 
Clowes, Lindl., 52 
culture, 52 
eburnea, Hort., 5 
Ruckeri, Lindl., 52 
R. sanguinea, 52 
uniflora, Ruiz and Pav., 52 
zirgmalis, Hort., 53 
ANCCTOCHILUS, Blume, 53, 300 
sateus, Hort., 54, 431 
concinnus, Hort., 54 
culture, 53 
Dawsonianus, Low, 54, 262 
Frederici-Augustt, Hort., 56 
Lowitt, Hort., 240 
Petolus, Hort., 301 
rezalis, Blume, 54 
r. cordatum, 54 
Reinwardtii, Blume, 54 
Rollissoni, Hort., 254 
Roxburghii, Lindl., 55 
Sandertanus, Kranzl., 55, 300 
setaceus, Blume, 54 
striatus, Hort., 55, 508 
xanthophyllus, Planch., 
ANSELLIA, Lindl., 56 
africana, Liadl., 56 
africana, 57 
a. nilotica, Baker, 57 
confusa, N. E. Br., 97 


on 
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ANSELLIA—contd. 
congoensis, Rodigas, 57 
culture, 56 
gigantea, Rehb. f., 57 
humilis, Hort., 57 
h. pallida, § 
nilotica, N. E. Br., §7 

Aphides, 10 

APPENDICULA, Blume, 57 
bifaria, Lindl., 57 
callosa, Blume, 57 
monoceras, Rehb. £., 57 
Peyeriana, Blume, 57 

ARACHNANTHE, Blume, 57 
bella, Rehb. f£, 58 
Cathceartii, Benth., 16, 58 
Clarkei, Rolfe, 5¢ fs 
Lowii, Benth., 60 
moschifera, Blume, 60 

ARETHUSA, Gronov., 523 
bulbosa, L., 523 

Argvrorchis javanica, Blume, 60, 300 

ARPOPHYLLUM, Llav. and Lex , 60 
giganteum, Lindl., 61 

ARUNDINA, Blume, 61 
bambusefolia, Lindl., 61 

ASPASIA, Lindl., 61 
lunata, Lindl., 62 
odorata, Hort., 62 
principissa, Rchb.f, 62 


B. 


Parkeria, Kn. and Weste., 242 
elegans, Kn. and Westc., 243 
Lindlevana, Batem., 245 
Skinnerl, Paxt., 246 

BARTHOLINA, R. Br., 62 
pectinata, R. Br., 62 

BATEMANNIA, Lindl., 63 
Burtti, Endy. and Rchb.f, 5 
Colleyi, Lindl., 63 
lepida, Rehb. f., 63 
Meleagris, Rehb. f., 516 

Bed treatment of hardy Orchids, 5 

Bee Orchis, 17, 518, 53 

Beginners, advice to, 536 
help for, 539 
mistakes of, 536, 537 
selections for, 537 

BIFRENARIA, Lindl., 63 
atropurpurea, Lindl., 63 
aurantiaca, Lindl., 64 
Charlesworthii, Rolfe, 64 
Hadwent, Lindl., 455 
Harrisonice, Rchb. f., 64 
inodora, Lindl., 64 
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Black Spot, 5 
Bietia, Ruiz and Pay., 64 
acuminata, Rehb. f., 65, 281 
culture, 64 
Gebina, Lindl., 65 
Godseffiana, Kranzl., 65, 66 
hyacinthina, R. Br., 65 
patula, Hook., 65 
Perrintt, Rehb. f., 64, 280 
Shepherdii, Hook., 66 
Sherrattiana, Batem, 66 
verecunda, R. Br., 66 
v. Godsefhana, 65, 66 
Wood fordit, Hook, 418 
Blinds, 4 
Bollea, Rehb. f., 509 
calestis, Rehb. f., 511 
BonatEA, Willd., 66 
speciosa, Willd., 66 
Botanical features, 15 
Bothrivchitus bellus, Lem., 118 
BRASSAVOLA, R. Br., 67 
acaulis, Lindl. and Paxt., 67 
cucullata, R. Br., 67 
cuspidata, Hook., 67 
Digbyana, Lindl., 276 
elegans, Hook., 486 
lineata, Hook., 67 
venosa, Lindl., 67 
Brassta, R. Br., 67 
antherotes, Rchb. f., 68 
brachiata, Lindl., 68 
Gireoudiana, Rchb. f., 68 
Lanceana, Lindl., 68 
L. macrostachya, 69 
L. pumila, 69 
Lawrenceana, Lindl., 69 
L. longissima, Rchb. f., 70 
maculata, R. Br., 70 
m. guttata, 70 
verrucosa, Lindl., 70 
v. grandiflora, 71 
IV’rave, Hook., 70 
BRASSO-CATTLEYA, 71 
BRASSO-CAT?T.-L-ELIA, 71 
British Orchids, 17, 19, 518 (See Hardy 
Orchids) 
BroMHeapia, Lindl, 71 
palustris, Lindl., 71 
BrRouGuHronta, R. Br., 71 
sanguinea, R. Br., 72 
BROWNLEEA, Harv., 72 
cerulea, Harv., 72 
BULBoPHYLLUM, Thou., 72 
anceps, Rolfe, 74 
barbigerum, Lindl., 74 
Beccarii, Rehb. f., 74 
calamarium, Lindl., 74 


BULBOPHYLLUM—con/d. 
culture, 73 
Dayanum, Rcehb. f., 74 
Dearei, Rehb. f., 74 
grandiflorum, Blume, 75 
lemniscatum, Parish, 75 
Lobbii, Lindl., 75 
L. siamense, 75 
White's, Mr. W. H., paper on, 73 
Burlingtonia, Lindl., 444 
candida, Lindl., 445 
decora, Lem., 445 
fragrans, Lindl., 446 
venusta, Lindl., 446 
Butterfly Orchid, 403 
Orchid, British, 529 
Orchis, 518 
Buying plants, 4 


C. 


CALADENIA, R. Br., 75 

Patersoni, R. Br., 76 

P. dilatata, 76 
CALANTHE, R. Br., 76 

bicolor, Lindl, 79 

culture, 77 

hybrids, 80 

Masuca, Lindl., 78 

Steboldtt, Maxim., 79 

striata, R. Br., 79 

veratrifolia, R. Br., 79 

vestita, Wall., 79 

v. Fournieri, 80 

v. gigantea, 80 

v. nivalis, 80 

vy. porphyrea, 80 

v. Regnierii, 80 

v. rubro-oculata, 80 

v. Turnerii, 80 
CALOPoGoNn, R. Br., 81, 523 

pulchellus, R. Br., 81, 5 
CALYeSO, Salisb., 82 

borealis, Salisb., 82 
CAMARIDIUM, Lindl., 82 

Lawrenceanum, Hort., 82 

ochroleucum, Lindl., 82 
CATASETUM, Rich., 83 

barbatum, Lindl., 84 

Bungerothii, N. E. Br., 83 

Christyanum, Rcehb. f., 84 

culture, 83 

Garnettianum, Rolfe, 84 

longifolium, Lindl, 84 

macrocarpum, Ricb., 84 

pileatum, Rehb. f., 84 

Randii, Rolfe, 85 
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CATASETUM—con?td. 
saccatum, Lindl., 8 
Scurra, Rehb. f., 8 
tridentatum, Hook., 84 

CATTLEYA, Lindl., 85 
Aclandix, Lindl., 88 
Alexandre, L. Lindl., 92 
amethystina, Morr., 95 
amethystoglossa, Rehb. £., 93 
aurantiaca, P. N. Don, 242 
aurea, Lindl., 91 
bicolor, Lindl., 90 
Bowringiana, Veitch, 90 
bulbosa, Lindl., 105 
chocoénsis, André, 90 
citrina, Lindl., go 
crispa, Lindl., 276 
culture, 87 
dolosa, Rehb. f., 91 
Dormaniana, Rehb. f., 277 
Dowiana, Batem, 91 
D. aurea, T. Moore, 91 
Eldorado, Lindl., 92 
E. Wallisii, 92 
elongata, Rodr., 92 
Fly, 10, 13 
Forbesii, Lindl., 92 
garden hybrids, 97 
Gaskelliana, Sander, 92 
gtgas, Lind. and André, 107 

granulosa, Lindl., 92 

g- asperata, 93 

Schotieldiana, 93 

guttata, Lindl., 93 

. Leopoldi, 93 

. Prinzii, 93 

Russelliana, 93 

ge. Sanderiana, 93 

Harrtsoni@, 94 

Harrisoniana, Batem., 94 

H. candida, 94 

H, maculata, 94 

H. violacea, 94 

house for, 85 

hybrids, 107 

imperialis, Hort., 107 

intermedia, R. Grah., 95 

i, alba, 96 

labiata, Lindl., 96 

1. alba, 96 

1. albescens, 96 

]. Cooksonic, 96 

], R. I. Measures, 96 

1. vera, 96 

Lawrenceana, Rchb. f., 96 

Leopold’, Versch., 93 

lobata, Lindl., 275 

Loddigesii, Lindl., 99 
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CATTLEYA—contd. 

Luddemanniana, Rehb. f., 99 

L. alba, 99 

L. brilliantissima, 99 

L. Regina, 99 

L. Schreederi, 99 

marginata, Paxt, 280 

maxima, Lindl., 103 

m. alba, 100 

m. aphlebia, 100 

m., Backhouse’s var., 101 

Mendellti, Backh., 101 

M. Bluntii, ror 

M. Leeana, 101 

M. Morgana, 101 

Mossixw, Hook., 101 

JI. autumnalis, Aort., 99 

M. candida, 102 

M. Hardyana, 102 

M. Reineckiana, 102 

M. Wageneriana, 102 

natural hybrids, 110 

Percivaliana, Rchb. f., 103 

pest, 10, 13 

Pinellii, Lindl., 280 

guadricolor, Batem., 105 

Regnelli, Warn., 103 

Rex, O’Brien, 163 

Schilleriana, Rehb., 103 

Schofieldiana, Rehb. f., 93 

Schreederze, Sander, 103 

Skinneri, Batem. 104 

S. alba, 104 

S. oculata, tog 

S. parviflora, 104 

Speclosissima Lowi, Hort, 

superba, Schoinb., 104 

Triancei, Rchb. f., 105 

T. alba, 105 

T. Schreder@, 103 

Veitch on, 85 

velutina, Rehb. f., 105 

Volxem, Van, on, 86 

Walkeriana, Gardn., 105 

W. nobilior, 105 

W. Schreederiana, 105 

Warerii, T. Moore, 105 

Warscewiczii, Rehb. f., 106 

watering, 87 
CEPHALANTHERA, Rich., III 
Cheapness of Orchids, 2, 536 
Chichilitic Tepetlavhxochitl, 279 
CHONDRORHYNCHA, Lindl., 111 

Chestertoni, Rehb. f., 111 
CHRYSOGLOSSUM, Blume, I12 

villosum, Blume, 112 
Crysis, Lindl, 112 

aurea, Lindl., 113 


99 
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ORCHIDS. 


CHysIs—contd. 
bracteseens, Lindl., 113 
Bruennowiana, IKchb. f., 113 
culture, 172 
hybrids, 113 
Limminghei, Rcehb. f., 113 
Owentana, Hort., 113 
CHYTROGLOSSA, Rehb,, 113 
CirkH.ba, Lindl., tr4 
saceata, Lindl.,114 
viridi-purpurea, Bot. Mag., 114 
CIRRHOPETALUM, Lindl., 114 
Colletti, Hemsl., 116 
Cumingii, Lindl., 115 
gravculens, 11S 
picturatum, Lodd., 115 
pulchrum, Ny By Brey EES 
robustum, Rolfe, 115 
Rothschildianum, Hort., 116 
Thouarsii, Lind]., 117 
C1LE1sosTtoMA, Blume, 117 
ringens, Rehb. f., 117 
CocHLtopa, Lindl., 117 
Noezliana, Rolte, 118 
yuleanica, Benth., 118 
vy. grandiflora, 118 
Cockroaches, 10, 13 
Catia, Lindl., 118 
bella, Rchb. f., 118 
Cam Liopsis, Rehb. f., 118 
hyacinthosma, Rchb. f., 119 
CaeLoGyNe, Lindl., 119 
asperata, Lindl., 120 
barbata, Griff., 121 
corrugata, Lindl., 121 
corymbosa. Lind]., 121 
cristata, Lindl., 121 
c. alba, 122 
c. Chatsworthi, 123 
c. Lemoniana, 123 
c. maxima, 123 
cultwie, 119 
Dayana, Rchb. f., 123 
elata, Lindl., 123 
flaccida, Lindl., 123 
fuscescens, Lindl., 123 
f. brunnea, 123 
Gardneriana, Lindl., 124 
graminifolia, Par. and Rehb. t., 124 
kololeuca, Hort., 122 
Lever, Part. 121 
Massangeana, Rcehb. f., 124 
ocellata, Lindl., 124 
odoratissima, Lindl., 125 
pandurata, Lind]., 125 
Parishii, Hook., 126 
Sanderiana, Rehb. f., 126 
speciosa, Lindl., 126 


CHLOGYNE contd, 
Swaniana, Rolfe, 127 
tomentosa, Lindl., 127 
Veitchii, Rolfe, 127 
Coax, Lindl., 127 
culture, 127 
flarrisonia, Vindl., 64 
jugosus, Lind]., 127 
CoOLLABIUM, Blume, 128 
nebulosum, Blume, 128 
simplex, Rehb. f., 128 
Collecting, 7 
hardy Orchids, 523 
Colours of flowers, 19 
Column, the, 18 
CoMPARETITA, Peepp., 128 
falcata, Pcepp. and Endl., 129 
macroplectron, Rehb. f., 129 
Cookson, Mr. Norman, Calanthe 
hybrids obtained by, 32 
Cool-house temperatures, 7 
CORYVANTHES, Hook., 129 
Bungerothit, N. E. Br., 84 
culture, 129 
macrantha, Hook., 130 
maculata, Hook., 131 
m. punctata, 131 
speciosa, Hook., 131 
CORYVCIUM,, Sw, 131 
CoryMbIs, Thou., 131 
Cost of plants, 2, 536 
CoTTronia, Wight, 132 
Championi, Lindl., 233 
macrostachya, Wight, 132 
peduncularts, Lindl., 132 
Cowhorn Orchid, 454 
Cradle Orchid, 5t 
Cross-fertilization, 21-32 (See Hybridi- 
sation) 
CRYPTARRHE 


: AL 2 
CRYPTOPHORANTHUS, Rolfe, 133 
atropurpureus, Rolfe, 133 

Dayanus, Rolfe, 133 

gracilentus, Rolfe, 133 

maculatus, Rolfe, 134 
Culture, general, 8 

of British and 

Orchids, 518 

Cut-flower market, culture for, I 
CycnocHeEs, Lindl., 134 

aureum, Lindl. and Paxt., 134 

chlorochilon, Klotzsch, 135 

culture, 134 - 

ventricosum, Batem., 136 

Warscewicezil, Rehb. f., 136 
CYMBIDIUM, Sw., 136 

culture, 137 


other hardy 


INDEX. 
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CyYMBIDIUM—contd. 
cyperifolium, Wall., 137 
Devonianum, Paxt., 137 
eburneum, Lindl., 137 
elegans, Lindl., 141 
giganteum, Wall., 138 
g. Lowitanum, 139 
grandiflorum, Griff, 138 
Flookerianum, Rehb. f., 138 
Lowianum, Rcehb., 138 
aasterstt, Griff., 142 
ochroleucum, Lindl., $2 
Parishii, Rehb. f., 139 
pendulum = atropurpureum, 

139 
tigrinum, Parish, 139 
Tracyanum, Hort., 139 

CyNORCHIS, Thou., 141 
grandiflora, Ridley. 141 
Lowiana, Rchb. f., 141 

Cynosorchis, Thou., 141 

CYPERORCHIS, Blume, I41 
elegans, Blume, I41 
Mastersii, Benth., 142 

CyPRIPEDIUM, L., 142, 523 
acaule, Ait., 523 
Argus, Rehb. f., 155 
A. Moensil, 155 

arietinum, R. Br., 523 

autumn-flowering section, 154 

barbatum, Lindl., 155 

b. biflorum, 156 

b. giganteum, 156 

b. nigrum, 156 

b. superbum, 156 

6. Warnertanum, 150 

bellatulum, Rchb. f., 156 

b. album, 157 

Boxallii, Rehb. f., 157 

B. atratum, 157 

Calceolus, L., 21, 144, 524 

C. major, 524 

callosum, Kchb. f., 157 

c. Sanderz, 149, 157 

candidum, Muhl., 525 


Chamberlainianum, ©’Brien, 1 


Charlesworthii, Role, 158 
ciliolare, Rchb. f., 158 
concolor, Batem., 158 

c. Regnieri, 158 
cool-house section, 152 
culture, 150 

Curtisii, chb. f., 158 
Dayanum, Rchb. f., 160 
distribution of species, 150 
Druryi, Bedd., 160 
Elliottianum, O’Brien, 166 
extinct species, 143, 144 


Sw., 


CYPRIPRDIUM—contd. 
Exul, Rolfe, 160 
Fairieanum, Lindl., 143, 
160 
glanduliferum, Blume, 161 
green-foliaged section, 151 
guttatum, Sw., 505 


145, 


hardy species, 144, 518, 520, 521, 


523 
Haynaldianum, Rehb. f., 161 
hirsutissimum, Lindl., 162 
Hookerz, Kchb. f., 162 
hybrids, 145, 148, 149, 169 
insigne, Wall., 162 
i. Chantini, 162 
. Ernestii, 163 
. Harefield Hall, 163 
. Horsmanianum, 163 
. Kimballianum, 163 
. Maulei, 163 
 punctatum violaceum, 12 
. Sander, 147, 163 
Sanderianum, 163 
. Youngianum, 163 
intermediate section, 152 
irapeanum, Jlav. and Lex, 525 
japonicum, Thunb., 526 
Jeevigatum, Batem., 165 
Lawrenceanum, Rchb, f., 163 
L. Hyeanum, 163 
Lowii, Lindl., 163 
macranthum, Sw., 526 
montanum, Dougl., 527 
niveum, Rchb. f., 164 
occidentale, S. Watson, 527 
pardinum, Rchb., f., 164. 169 
Parishii, Rehb. f., 164 
parviflorum, Salisb., 527 
pbilippinense, Rehb. f., 164 
pre@stans, Rehb. f., 161 
propagation of, 153 
pubescens, Willd., 527 
purpuratum, Lindl., 165 


Rae ee ele eis ees 


Rothschildianum, Rchb., f., 166 


Sanderianum, Rchb. f., 166 
shading for, 153 
spectabile, Sw., 529 


Spicerianum, Rchb. f., 23, 148, 


166 
Stonei, Low, 167 
S. platytaenium, 168 
stove section, 151 
superbiens, Rchb. f., 143, 168 
tessellated-foliage section, 154 
tonsum, Rchb. f., 168 
variability of species, 147 
Veitchianum, Hort., 16% 
yenustum, Wall., 168 
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ORCHIDS. 


Cy PRIPEDIUM—conid. 
venustum pardinum, 169 
v. Victoria Marie, 169 
villosum, Lindl., 169 
Thallisi’, Rehb. f., 169, 458 
water for, 151 
Cyrtochitum, A. B. 385 
citrinum, Hook., at 
CyRTOPERA, Lindl., 196 
plantaginea, Lindl., 197 
CyRropopiuM, R. Br., 197 
Andersoni, R. Br., 198 
punctatum, Lindl., 198 
CySTORCHIS, Blume, 198 


D. 


Damping, 5 
Day temperatu es 
DENDROBIUM, Swartz, 198 
aggregatum, Roxb., 2 03 
a. Majus, 203 
albosanguineum, Lind]l., 203 
amcenum, Wall., 203 
atroviolaceum, Rolfe, 203 
aureum, Lindl., 203 
a. Henshalli, 204 
a. philippinense, 204 
Australian section, 200 
barbatulum, B. M., 212 
Bensoniz, Ichb. f., 204 
Beetle, 10, 13, 201 
bigibbum, Lind]l., 204 
Brymerianum, Rcehb. f., 205 
B. histrionicum, 205 
Cambridgeanum, poe 218 
ccanaliculatum, R. Br., 205 
cariniferum, RKchb. f. 185 
chrysanthum, Wall., 205 
chrysotis, Rehb. f., 2 
cchrysotoxum, Lindl., 206 
c. suavissimum, 206 
‘Ceelogyne, Rcehb. f., 206 
crassinode, Rehb. f., 206 
. Barberianum, 206 
Oey res Lindl., 206 
erystallinum, Rchb. f., 207 
culture, 199 
cymbidioides, Blume, 208 
Dathousteanum, Paxt., 221 
Dearei, Rehb. f., 208 
deciduous section, 200 
densiflorum, Wall., 208 
ad. album, 208 
cd. Schreederi, 208 
Devonianum, Paxt., 208 
distribution of species, 199 


DENDROBIUM—contd. 
Draconis, Rchb. f., 209 
eburneum, Rehb. f., 209 
evergreen section, 200 
Falconeri, Hook., 210 
Farmeri, Paxt., 210 
F. albiflorum, 210 
F. aureum, 210 
fimbriatum, Hook., 210 
f. oculatum, 210 
Findlayanum, Rchb. f., 211 
formosum, Roxb., 211 
Freemant, Hort., 21 
Fytchianum, Batem., 212 
garden hybrids, 224 
glomeratum, Rolfe, 212 
Grifithianum, Lindl., 212 
G. Guibertianum, 213 
Flarrisonia, Hook., 64 
Harveyanum, Rchb. f., 213 
heterocarpum, Lindl., 204 
Hildebrandii, Rolfe, 213 
Ffillit, Hook., 222 
Hookerianum, Lindl., 213 
hybrids, 224, 230 
infundibulum, Lindl., 213 
i. Jamesianum, 214 
Famesianum, Rehb. f., 214 
japonicum, Lindl., 216 
King of Dendrobiums, 208 
Jenkinsii, Wall., 214 
Johnsone, F. Muell., 214 
Linawianum, Rchb. f., 214 
lituiflorum, Lindl., 214 
1. candidum, 215 
]. Freemani, 215 
Lowii, Lindl., 2 
luteolum, Batem., 215 
1, chlorocentrum, 215 
MacCarthiz, Hook., 215 
macranthum, Hook., 223 
macrophyllum, A. Rich., 216 
macrophyllum, Lindl., 222 
moniliforme, Sw., 216 
montliforme, Lindl., 214 
natural hybrids, 230 
New Guinea section, 200 
nobile, Lindl., 216 
n. albans, 218 
n. album, 217 
n. Ballianum, 218 
n. burfordiense, 218 
n. ceerulescens, 218 
n. Cooksonianum, 218 
n. nobilius, 218 
n. pallidiflorum, 221 
n. Sanderianum, 218 
n. Schreederianum, 218 


INDEX. 


DENDROBIUM—corti. 
ochreatum, Lindl., 218 
Parishii, Rehb. f., 218 
Paxtont, Lindl., 206 

"axtoni, Paxt., 210 
pests, 10, 13, 201 
Phalzenopsis, Fitzg., 218 
P. Schreederianum, 220 
Pierardi, 220 
primulinum, Lindl., 220 
propagation, 201 
pulchellum, Roxb., 221 
re-potting, 201 
revolutum, Lindl., 221 
secundum, Wall., 22¢ 
signatum, Rchb. f 
speciosum, Sm., 221 
s. Hillii, 221 
spectabile, Miq., 22 
superbiens, Rehb., 


222 


s. anosmum, 223 

s. Burkei, 223 

s. Huttoni, 223 

thyrsiflorum, Rcehb. f., 223 

tortile, Lindl., 223 

transparens, Wall., 2 

Wardianum, Warn., 
Dendrochilum, Blume, 43 

glumaceum, André, 4 
DENDROPHYLAX, Kchb. f., 

Faweettii, Rolte, 231 

funalis, Benth., 23 
Devonshire’s (Duke 

origin of, 385 

Diacricum, Lindl., 23 

bicornutum, Benth., 232 
Dicu-xA, Lindl., 233 
Dicrypta, Lindl., 321 
DipLoprora, Hook., 233 

Championi, Hook., 233 
Dipovicm, R. Br., 233 

paludosum, Rchb. f., 233 
Disa, Berg., 234 

culture, 234 

grandiflora, Linn. f., 236 

hybrids, 234, 237 

pests, 236 

racemosa, Linn. f., 237 

secunda, Sw., 237 

tripetaloides, N. E. Br., 237 

uniflora, Berg., 237 
DISPERIS, Sw., 238 

Fanniniz, Harv., 238 
Distribution of Orchids, 18 
Diuris, Sw., 238 
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Dominy, Mr. J., introducer of Orchid 


hybridisation, 21 


collection, 


Doriris, Lindl., 238 
tenialis, Benth., 240 
Wightii, Benth., 240 

DossInia, C. Morr., 240 
marmorata, C. Morr., 240 

Dove Orchids, 411 


Ey 


EAkINA, Lindl., 240 

East Indian house temperatures 

ELLeEANTHUS, Presl., 240 
capitatus, Rehb. f., 241 
xanthocomus, Rchb. f., 

EPI-CATTLEYA, 241 

Epichil, 475 

EPIDENDRUM, L., 241 
atropurpureum, Willd., 242 
a. roseum, 242 
aurantiacum, Batem., 2 
bicornutum, Hook., 23 
bigeneric hybrids, 241 
Brassavole, Rehb. f., 242 
ciliaré; L243 
culture, 242 
dichromum, Lind]., 243 
diffusum, SW., 4O4 
elegans, Rchb. f., 243 
evectum, Hook. f., 243 
faleatum, Lindl., 244 
Frederici - Gulielmi, 

244 

hybrids, 247 
ibaguense, H. B. K., 244 
Lindleyanum, Rehb. 
macrociilum, Hook., 242 
Medusz, Benth., 245 
nemorale, Lindl., 245 
prismatocarpum, Rcehb. f., 246 
radicans, Pay., 246 
rhizophorum, Batem., 246 
Schomburgkii, Lindl., 244 
Skinneri, Batem., 246 
cerrucosum Lindl., 245 
yitellinum. Lindl., 246 
v. majus, 247 
Wallisil, 247 

Epi-L-uia, 248 

Epipactris, Adans., 17 
palustris, Crantz, 17 

EpI-PHRONITIS, 248 

Epiphytes, 19 

Eria, Lindl., 248, 495 

Eriopsis, Lindl., 248 
rutidobulbon, Hook., 249 

Erycina, Lindl., 249 
echinata, Lindl., 249 
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ORCHIDS. 


EsMERALDA, Rcehb. f., 58 
Catheartit, 59 
EvLopuHia, R. Br., 249 
EULOPHIELLA, Rolfe, 250 
Elizabeth, Lind. and Rolfe, 250 
Peetersiana, Kranzl., 250 
Expense, erroneous ideas concerning, 2 
Extinction of species, 21 


ie 


Fernandesia, Lindl., 294 

Ferns growing with hardy Orchids, 
520, 521 

Fertilising flowers, 23 (See Hybridisa- 
tion) 

Firing, 6 

Flor de Majo, 278 

Flos Aéris, 38 

Flowers, colours of, 19 

structure of, 15 

Fly Orchid, 532 

Toliage, Orchids grown for, 20 

Fragrance, 20 

Fragrant Habenaria, 261 

Frame culture of hardy Orchids, 520 

Fringe Orchis, 518 

Fructification, strain of, 22 

Fumigation, 13 


Gis 


GALEANDRA, Lindl., 
Baueri, Lindl., 25 
B. lutea, 252 
cristata, Lind]., 252 
culture, 251 
Devoniana, Schomb., 2 
nivalis, Hort., 252 
Garlic-scented Snail, 14 
GEODORUM, Jacks., 253 
candidum, Wall., 253 
dilatatum, R. Br., 253 
Geographical distribution, 18 
Germination, 27 (Sve Hybridisation) 
Gomeza, R. Br., 253 
crispa, Klotzsch, 2 
GonGora, Ruiz and Pay 
armeniaca, Rchb. i. 
galeata, Rchb. f., 2 
gratulabunda, Rchb. t., 254 
maculata, Lindl., 254 
m. alba, 254 
m. grandiflora, 254 
Goovyera, R. Br., 254 
Menziesii, Lindl., 254 
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GOODYERA—contd. 
pubescens, R. Br., 254 
p- minor, 254 
repens, R. Br., 254 
Rollissonii, Hort., 254 
GRAMMANGIS, Rchb. f., 255 
Ellisii, Rchb. f., 255 
Grammatophyllum, Blume, 255 
culture, 255 
Lllisit, Lindl.. 255 
Fenzlianum, Rchb. f., 256 
Gulielmi Lf, Kranzl., 256 
Measuresianum, Hort., 256 
Raemplertanum, Rehb. f., 251 
Rumphianum, Miq., 256 
Sandertanum, Hort., 257 
rertanum, Hort., 250 
speciosum, Blume, 256 
Greenfly, 10 
Greenhouse temperatures, 7 
Grosya, Lindl., 257 
Amherstiz, Lindl., 258 
galeata, Lindl., 258 
Gymnadenia, R. Br., 258 
i conopsea, R. Br., 261 
macrantha, Lindl., 261 


H. 


HABENARIA, Willd., 258, 529 
bifolia, R. Br., 17, 529 
blephariglottis, Poir., 530 
Bonatea, Rehb. f., 66 
candida, Dalz., 262 
carnea, N. E. Br., 260 
c. alba, 260 
c. nivosa, 260 
ciliaris, R. Br., 261, 530 
cinnabarina, Rolfe, 261 
conopsea, Benth. 2a 
culture, 258, 529 
decipiens, W ae 2 
Elwesii, Hook., oe 
fimbriata, R. Br., 530 
foliosa, Rchb. f., 261 
Fragrant, 261 
gigantea, Don., 262 
hardy species, 259, 529 
incisa, Spreng. 5 201 
Zongecalcarata, A. Rich., 261 
macrantha, Hochst., 261 
militarts, Rehb. f., 262 
pusilla, Rchb. f., 262 
subpubens, A. Rich., 262 
Susanne, R. Br. , 262 

Habit of Orchids, 18 
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H-EMARIA, Lindl., 262 
Dawsoniana, Rolfe, 54, 262 
Rollissoni’, Hort., 254 

Hard water, 5 

HARDY ORCHIDS, 17, 
Arethusa, L., 523 
bed treatment of, 519 
Calopogon, R. Br., 52 
collecting, 523 ; 
Cypripedium, L., 523 
failures with, 519 
Ferns growing with, 520, 521 
frame culture, 520 2 
Habenaria, Willd., 529 
impatience of removal, 519 
mulching, 5 
Ophrys, L., 
Orchis, L., 5 
planting, 520 
pot culture, 5 
rockery treatment of, 519 
scent of, 20 
Serapias, L., 534 
soil for, 519 

HARTWEGIA, Lindl., 262 
purpurea, Lind1., 

Heat, degrees of, 7 

He cra, Lindl., 490 

HERMINIUM, Linn., 263 
alpinum, Lindl., 263 
monorchis, Lindl., 263 

HEXADESMIA, Brongn., 263 

HexisiA, Lindl., 263 
bidentata, Lindl., 264 

HoLoturix, Rich., 264 
Lindleyana, Rchb. f., 264 

HOovttetia, Brongn., 264 
Brocklehurstiana, Lindl., 265 
culture, 265 
Landsbergi, Rehb. f., 265 
odoratissima, Lindl., 265 
0. antioquensis, 266 
o. xanthina, 266 
picta, Linden and Kchb. f., 266 

Houses, 3 
for beginners, 536 
temperatures of, 7 

Sluntleya, Batem., 509 
cerina, Lind]. and Paxt., 510 
Meleagris, Lindl., 516 


19, 518 


Oo 


Hurst, Capt. C. C., on hybridisation, 31 


Hybrid, the first, 21 
HYBRIDISATION, 21-32 
Dominy, Mr. J., work of, 21 
first hybrid, 21 
fructification, strain of, 22 
germination, 27 
Hurst, Capt. C. C., on, 31 


HYBRIDISATION—contd. 
laws of plant inheritance, 31 
period between fertilisation 
fructification, 2 
potting seedlings, 29 
progress mM; 1 
Seden, Mr., work of, 21 
selecting plants, 22 
sowing seed, 25 
time occupied, 21, 22 
treatment after fertilisation, 24 
Veitch and Sons, work of, 21 
when to fertilise, 23 
watering seeds and seedlings, 


Hypochil, 475 


and 


a4 
ef 


1 


Importation, facilitated, 1 
Imported plants, 4, 7 
Inheritance, plant, 31 
Insect pests, 10 
Intermediate temperatures, 7 
Jonopsts, H. B. K., 266 
paniculata, Lindl., 267 
Tpsea, Lindl., 267 
speciosa, Lindl., 268 
ISABELLA, Rodr., 268 
virginalis, Rodr., 268 
IsocHiLus, R. Br., 268 
jinearis, R. Br., 268 
Tsosoma orchidearum, 10, 13 


K. 


Kefersteinta, Rchb. f., 269, 512 
eraminea, Rehb. f., 512 
King of the Woods, 54 


L. 


Labellum, the, 16 
Lady’s Slipper, 142 
Tresses, 53, 474 
Lacena, Lindl., 269 
spectabilis, Lindl., 
Leia, Lindl., 269 
acuminata, Lindl., 281 
albida, Batem., 270 
a. bella, 270 
a. Stobartiana, 271 
a. sulphurea, 271 
anceps, Lindl., 271 
a. alba, 271 
a. Amesiana, 271 


269 
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LA&LiA—contd. 
a. A. Crawshayana, 271 
a. Amestana, 273 
a. Ashworthiana, 271 
a. Ballantineana, 272 
a, Barkertana, 272 
a. blanda, 272 
a. Chamberlainiana, 272 
a. Crawshayana, 272 
a. Dawsoni, 272 
a. Hardyana, 272 
a. Hilliana, 272 
a. H. rosefieldiensis, 272 
a. Hollidayana, 272 
a. H. Crawshayana, 272 
a. Leeana, 272 
a. Mrs. De B. Crawshay, 272 
a. Oweniana, 272 
a. Percivaliana, 2 
a. Sanderiana, 27 
aw. Sanderiana, 272 
a. Schroeder, 273 
a. Schreederiana, 274 
a. Stella, 274 
a. Stella, 272 
a. Veitchiana, 274 
a. waddonensis, 274 
a. Williamsiana, 274 
autumnalis, Lindl., 274 
a. alba, 274 
a. atrorubens, 274 
Boothiana, Rebb. f., 274 
Cattleya-like section, 269 
cinnabarina, Batem., 276 
crispa, Rehb, f., 276 
culture, 270 
Dayana, Rchb. f., 276, 280 
Digbyana, Benth., 276 
Dormaniana, Rchb. f., 276 
elegans, Rehb. f., 277, 290 
flava, Lindl., 277 
furfuracea, Lindl., 277 
garden hybrids, 282 
grandis, Lindl., 278 
groups of, 269 
harpophylla, Rchb, f., 278 
hybrids, 282, 283 
Jongheana, Rchb. f., 278 
lobata, Veitch, 275 
majalis, Lindl., 278 
Mexican and Guatemala section, 
269 
monophylla, N. E. Br., 279 
natural hybrids, 283 
peduncularis, Lindl., 281 
Perrinii, Lindl., 280 
P. alba, 280 
P. nivea, 280 


LALIA—contd. 
prastans, Rchb. f., 280 
pumila, Rchb. f., 280 
p- Dayana, 280 
p. preestans, 280 
purpurata, Lindl., 280 
p- Brysiana, 281 
p- Russelliana, 281 
p- Schreederi, 281 
rubescens, Lindl., 281 
r. alba, 281 
r. rosea, 281 
sections of, 269 
superbiens, Lind]., 281 
tenebrosa, Rolfe, 281 
watering, 270 
xanthina, Lindl., 282 
L#LIO-CATILEVA, 283 
garden hybrids, 283 
natural hybrids, 290 
Leliops/s, Lindl., 72 
Lath roller blinds, 4 
Laws of plant inheritance, 3 
Leaves, Orchids grown for, 20 
Letochilus, Benth., 29t 
Lrocuitus, Kn. and Westc., 291 
oncidioides, Kn. and Westc., 291 
Leptotes, Lindl., 486 
Limatodes, Blume, 76, 291 
Limodorum tuberosum, Linn., 82 
Linneeus’ knowledge of Orchids, 19 
Lip, the, 16 
Liparis, Rich., 291 
liliifolia, A. Rich., 292 
LissocHitvs, R. Br., 292 
culture, 292 
giganteus, Welw. and Rchb. f., 
293 
Krebsii, Rehb. f., 293 
speciosus, R. Br., 293 
LisTera, R. Br., 294 
cordata, R. Br., 294 
ovata, R. Br., 17, 294 
Listrostachys, Rehb. f., 46 
Lizard Orchis, 17 
Locknartia, Hook., 294 
LUEDDEMANNIA, Rchb. f., 294 
Lehmanni, Rchb. f., 2¢ 
Pescatorei, Rchb. f., 2 
Luisia, Gaud., 295 
cantharis, Rolfe, 295 
Amesiana, Rolfe, 295 
volucris, Lindl., 295 
LycastE, Lindl., 295 
aromatica, Lindl., 296 
culture, 296 
Deppei, Lindl., 297 
garden hybrids, 300 
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LycastE—contd, oT | MASDEVALLIA—con/d. 
Harrisonia, Rehb. f., 64 | Davisii, Rehb. f., 314 
hybrids, 300 Davana, Rehb. f., 133 


macrophylla, Lindl., 297 
m. Measuresiana, 297 
natural hybrids, 300 
plana, Lindl., 297 


demissa, Kehb. £, 311 
Denitsoniana, Hort., 311 
Ephippium, Rcehb. f., 311 
erythrochete, nee ia 312 


Skinneri, Lindl., 297 | Estradee, Rehb. 312 

S. alba, 299 | Senestrata, ee ex Hook., 133 
tetragona, Lindl., 300 garden hybrids, 320 

tricolor, Klotzsch, 3co Gaskelliana, Rehb. f., 312 


gibberosa, Rehb, f., 313, 452 
gractlenta, Rehb. f., 133 


M. groups of, 302 
’ | Harryvana, Rchb. f., 311 
MACODES, Lindl., 300 | Henderson’, Hort., 310, 313 
javanica, Hook. f., 300 | hieroglyphica, Kchb. f., 313 
Petola, Lindl., 301 house, 305 


Rollissonit, Hort., 254 | Houtteana, Rehb. f., 313 
Sanderiana, Rolfe, 55, 300 | hybrids, 320 
MACRADENIA, R. Br., 301 ignea, Rehb. f- 313 
lutescens, R. Br., 301 i, aurantiaca, 313 
Man Orchis, 17 i. Boddaérti, 313 
Market, culture for, 1 | i, Eckhautii, 313 
MASDEVALLIA, Ruiz and Pav., 301 | i, Marshalliana, 313 
abbreviata, Rchb. f., 304 | i. Massangeana, 313 


acrochordonia, Rchb. f., 304 i. Stobartiana, 313 

amabilis, Kchb. f., 304 infracta, Lindl., 314 

anchorifera, Rehb. f., 307, 452 Laucheana, Hort., 314 

astuta, Rchb. f., 312 leontoglossa, Rehb. f., 314 

Backhouseana, Rehb. f£., 310 Lindent, whee 311, 315 

bella, Rehb. f., 307 Lowii, Hort., 31 5 

Black Spot on, 303 macrura, Kehb. f. » Bt 

Benedicti, Rchb. f., 312 melanopus, ee 310 

brevis, Rehb. f., 307, 452 melanoxantha, Lind. and Rehb. 

Bruchmiilleri, Hort., 311 3106 

calura, Rchb. f., 307 Mooreana, Rehb. f., 316 

candida, Kl. and Karst., 319 muscosa, Kchb. f., 303, 316 

Carder, Rehb. f., 307 Nycterina, Rcehb. fe 207 

caudata, Lindl., 308 polysticta, Hook. f., 310 

Chestertoni, Kchb. f., 309 racemosa, Lind]., 317 

Chimera, Rehb. f., 302, 303, 309 Reichenbachiana, Endr., 317 

C. Backhouseana, 310 R. aurantiaca, 317 

C. Roezlii, 309, 317 re-potting, 304 

C. senilis, 309, 318 robust- puovang | section, 303 

C. spectrum, 309, 318 Roeslit, Rehb. £., 309, 317 

C. Wallisii, 310 rosea, Lindl., 317 

civilis, Rehb. f., 310 Schlimii, Lindl., 318 

coccinea, Lindl., 310 Schreederiana, Hort., 318 

c. conchiflora, 311 sections of, ae 

c. Denisoniana, 311 senilis, Rehb. f 309, 318 

c. Harryana, 311, 313 sensitiveness of, 302 

c. Lindeni, 311, 315 Shuttleworthti, Rehb. f., 309 

c. lineata, 307 simula, Rchb. f., 318 

conchiflora, Hort., 311 small-growing section, 303, 320 

coriacea, Lindl., 311 spectrum, Rehbb. f., 309, 318 

cucullata, Lindl., 311 swerticfolia, Rehb. f., 318, 452 
thick-foliaged section, 303 


culture, 303 
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MASDEVALLIA—contd. 
tovarensis, Rchb. f., 318 
triangularis, Lind]., 319 
triaristella, Rchb. f., 319 
tridactylites, Rchb. f., 319 
triglochin, Rchb. f., 319 
trinema, Kechb. f., 315, 319 
Trochilus, André, 312 
Veitchiana, Rchb. f., 319 
V. grandiflora, 320 
Wageneriana, Lindl., 320 
Tallist’, Rehb., 310, 320 
watering, 303 
Wendlandii, Rchb. f., 320 

MAXILLARIA, Ruiz and Pav., 321 
atropurpurea, Lindl., 63 
Procklehurstiana, Lindl., 265 
culture, 321 
grandiflora, Lindl., 322 
graminea, Lindl., 512 
LHarrisonia, Lindl., 64 
luteo-alba, Lindl., 322 
nigrescens, Lindl., 323 
picta, Lindl., 323 
Sanderiana, Rchb. f., 323 
venusta, Rchb. f., 3 

May Flower, 278 

Mealy Bug, 10 

Measures’, Mr. R. I., town plants, 9 

Mecacrinium, Lindl., 324 

Mendel’s Law, 31 

Mesochil, 475 

allesospinidiunt, Rehb. f., 118 
wulcanicum, Rehb. f., 118 

Microstviis, Nutt., 324 
calophylla, Rehb. f£., 
chlorophrys, Rchb. f. 
discolor, Lindl., 326 
metallica, Rehb. f., 326 

Mirtonia, Lindl., 326 
candida, Lindl., 427 
Clowesii, Lindl., 328 
culture, 327 


325 
, 


cuneata, Lindl., 328 
garden hybrids, 337 
A 


Moreliana, Hort., 328 
natural hybrids, 337 
Phalzenopsis, Nichols., 329 
Regnelli, Rchb. f., 330 
Roezlii, Nichols., 330 
R. alba, 330 

R. rubra, 33 
Schreederiana, O’Brien, 330 
spectabilis, Lindl., 331 

s. bicolor, 332 

s. radians, 332 

S$. fosed, 332 

s. virginalis, 332 


MILTONIA— contd, 
vexillaria, Benth., 338 
v. Hilliana, 335 
", Klabochorum, 335 
. leucoglossa, 335 
. Memoria G. D. Owen, 335 
. rubella, 335 
v. superba, 335 
Warscewiczii, Rehb. f., 336 
Moccasin Flower, 529 
Monachanthus longi follus, Lindl., 84 
Monochilus, Wall., 508 
Moore on distribution of Orchids, 18 
Moorea, Rolfe, 337 
irrorata, Rolfe, 3 
Mormopes, Lindl., 3 
culture, 338 
luxata, Lindl., 339 
1. eburnea, 339 
]. punctata, 339 
pardina, Batem., 339 
p- unicolor, 340 
Moth Orchids, 421 
Mulching hardy Orchids, 520 
MysracibiuM, Lindl., 340 


aaa2 


38 
38 


N. 


NANODES, Lindl., 242, 340 
Wedus@, Rehb. f., 245 
Native Orchids, 17, 19 
Natural order, sketch of the, 15 
NEOBENTHAMIA, Rolfe, 340 
gracilis, Rolfe, 340 
NEPHELAPHYLLUM, Blume, 341 
NEUWIEDIA, Blume, 341 
Newly-imported plants, 2, 7 
Night temperatures, 7 
Novices, advice to, 536 
help for, 539 
mistakes of, 536, 537 
selections for, 537 


O. 


OBERONTA, Lindl., 341 
Obtaining plants, 4 
OcTADESMIA, Benth., 342 
OcTOMERTIA, R. Br., 342 
ODonTOGLOssUM, Humboldt, 342 
Alexandre, Batem., 352 
apterum, Llav. and Lex., 348 
bictoniense, Lindl., 348 
blandum, Rchb. f., 349 
Plunti’, Rehb. f., 352 
brevtfolium, Lindl., 352 


INDEX. 


ODONTOGLOSSU M—covtd. 


cariniferum, Rehb. f., 349 
Cervantesil, Llav. and Lex., 349 
C. decorum, 350 

C. punctatissimum, 350 
cirrhosum, Lindl., 350 
citrosmum, Lindl., 35 
c. album, 351 

c. punctatum, 351 
c. roseum, 351 
constrictum, Lindl., 
cordatum, Lindl., 
c. sulphureum, 351 
coronarium, Lindl., 351 
c. chiriquense, 


351 


crispum, Lindl., 
c. Alexandre, 
c. apiatum, 353 
Ashworthianum, 
aureum, 3 
Baroness 

Confetti, 355 

Cooksonianum, 355 

Franz Mazreel, 355 
heliotropeum, 356 

King Edward VIL., 356 
Luciani, 357 

>, Mundayanum, 353 

Pheebe, 358 

Pittianum, 358 

purpurascens, 361 

Raymond Crawshay, 361 

Rex, 361 

Sanderze, 361 

Starlight, 361 

Sultan, 361 

The Earl, 362 

c. Veitchianum, 362 

c. Victoria Regina, 362 

c. xanthotes, 362 

cristatum, Lindl., 362 

culture, 343 

distribution of species, 343 
Edwardii, Rchb. f., 362 

first imported species, 348 

garden hybrids, 379 

gloriosum, Lind. and Rchb. f., 363 
grande, Lindl., 363 

v, Williamsianum, 363 

Hallii, Lindl., 363 

Harryanum, Rchb. f., 363 
hastilabium, Lindl]., 304 
Hunnewellianum, Rolfe, 364 
hybrids, 379 

Insleayi, Barker, 365 

I. leopardinum, 365 

J. macranthum, Lindl., 375 


is 
ec. 59 

C: Schreeder, 355 
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Gs 
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ODONTOGLOSSUM—contd. 
I. splendens, 365 
Kegeljani, E. Morr., 365 
Krameri, Rehb. f., 365 
leeve, Lindl., 366 
leaf mould for, 348 
Lindeni, Lindl., 366 
Lindleyanum, Rehb. f., 366 
Londesboroughianum, Rehb. 
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luteo-purpureum, Lindl., 366 
l.-p. sceptrum, 367 
l.-p. Vuylstekeanum, 367 
mactlatum, Llav. and Lex. 367 
maculatum, Hook., 351 
madrense, Rehb. f., 367 
maxillare, Lindl., 36 
miniatum, Hort., 352, 36 
mirandum, Rehb. f., 366 
neevium, Lindl., 368 
n. majus, 368 
natural hybrids, 380 
nebulosum, Lindl., 348 
nobile, Rchb. f., 368 
n. Lindenii, 369 
n. Schreederianum, 369 
n. Veitchianum, 369 
n. Vervaetianum, 369 
Noeslianum, Lindl., 118 
odoratum, Lindl., 319 
Oérstedii, Rehb. f., 369 
O. major, 369 
Pesca'oret, Lindl., 368 
Phalaenopsis, Rehb. f., 330 
platyodon, Rehb. f., 366 
polvxanthum, Rchb. f., 365 
potung, 347 
pulchellum, Batem, 370 
ramosissimum, Lindl., 370 
re-potting, 347 
Roeslti, Rehb. t., 330 
Rossii, Lindl., 37! 
R. Sanderianum, Rehb. f., 372 
seeptrum, Rehb. f., 3075 375 
Schlieperianum, Rehbb. f., 37 
Schraderianum, O'Brien, 331 
temperatures for, 344 
tripudians, Rehb. Berea 
triumphans, Rcehb. f., 375 
t. aureum, 375 
t. Lionel Crawshay, 376 
Uro-Skinneri, Lind]., 376 
gvexcillarium, Rehb. fay, 335 
Wallisii, Rehb. f., 376 

Odour of Orchids, 20 

Ovonia, Lindl., 37 

OncipiIuM, Sw., 384 : 
ampliatum, Lindl., 386 
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ONCIDIUM—contd, 


a. majus, 386 warm-house species, 385 
aurosuim, Rehb. f., 393 zebrinum, Rchb. f., 407 
barbatum, Lindl., 386 OruRys, L., 520, 53 
Brunleesianum, Rebb. f., 386 apifera, Huds., 17, 531 
candidum, Rehb. f., 387 Arachnites, Lam., 17 
cheirophorum, Rchb. f., 388 aranifera, Huds., 17, 532 
concolor, Hook., 388 Bertolonii, Moretti, 532 
cool-house species, 385 bombylifera, Willd., 532 
cornigerum, Lindl., 388 culture, 520, 530 
crispum, Lodd., 389 exaltata, Tenore, 532 

c. grandiflorum, 389 insectifera, Linn., 5 32 
Croesus, Rehb. f., 389 lutea, Cav., 539 
cucullatum, Lind]., 390 Speculum, Link, 532 

c. Chestertoni, 391 tenthredinifera, Tenore, 532 
c. flavidum, 391 Orcuts, L., 532 

ce. macrochilum, 391 culture, 532 

c. nubigenum, 391 foliosa, Soland., 533 

c. Phalaenopsis, 391 hircina, Crantz, 18 
culture, 385 latifolia, L., 533 
eurtum, Lindl., 391 laxiflora, Lam., 534 
dasystyle, Rehb. f., 391 longibracteata, Biv., 534 


wicatum, Lindl., 392 maculata, L., 534 
yatum, Lindl., 393 militaris, L., 17 


flexuosum, Sims, 393 Munbyana, Boiss., 534 
Forbesii, Hook., 393 papilionacea, L., 534 
fuscatum, Rehb. f., 337 purpurea, Huds., 534 
‘heematochilum, Lindl., 397 pyramidalis, L., 534 
hybrids, 408 sambucina, L., 534 
incurvum, Barker, 397 eee eS 534 
i. album, 397 Orchis, Bee, 17, 518, 531 
Jonesianum, Rehb. f., 397 Butterfly, 518 
Kramerianum, Rehb. f., 398, Fringe, 518 
403 Fly, 532 
Jamelligerum, Rchb. f., 398 Lizard, 17 
Lanceanum, Lindl., 398 Man, 17 
leucochilum, Batem., 398 Purple-fringed, of North America, 
longipes Cresus, 389 530 
macrantherum, Hook., 291 Ram’s-head, 524 
macranthum, Lindl., 401 Sawfly, 532 
Marshallianum, Rchb. f., 401 Spider, 17, 62, 532 
natural hybrids, 408 Yellow-Fringed, 261 
olivaceum, H. B. K., 390, 402 Yellow-fringed, of North America, 
ornithorhynchum, H. B. K., 402 530 
o, Ubiflorum, 403 Order Orchidea, sketch of the, 15 
Papilio, Lind]., 403 ORNITHIDIUM, Salisb., 408 
P. Eckhaudtii, 403 ORNITHOCEPHALUS, Hook. f., 409 
P. Kramerianum, 403 grandiflorus, Lindl., 409 
Phalaenopsis, Rehb. f., 391 ORNITHOCHILUS, Wall., 409 
Rogersit, Hort., 403, 407 OTOCHILUS, Lindl., 409 
sarcodes, Lindl., 403 Outdoor Orchids (See Hardy Orchids), 
serratum, Lindl., 404 518 


splendidum, A. Rich., so4 
superbiens, Rchb. f., 405 


tigrinum, Llay. and Lex., 405 P. 
t. splendidum, 405 
varicosum, Lind]., 406 PACHYsTOMA, Blume, 410 


v. Rogersil, 407 Fortunet, Rehb. f., 


INDEX. 


PACHYSTOMA—contd, 
spectosumt, Rehb. f., 268 
Thomsoniana, Rchb. f., 410 

Palumbina, Rehb. f., 385 
candida, Rehb. f., 387 

Paphinia, Lindl., 296 

PARADISANTHUS, Rehb. f., 410 
bahiensis, Rehb. f., 411 


Partridge in the Grass, 315 

Peculiarities of Orchids, 15 

Pevexta, Rich., 41r 

Perfume, 20 

PERISTERIA, Hook. f., 411 
Barkeri, Batem., 35 


cerina, Lindl., 412 
c. guttulata, 413 
culture, 412 
elata, Hook., 412, 413 
Humboldtit, Lindl., 
pendula, Lindl., 414 
Pescatorea, Rehb. f., 509, 
certna, Rehb. f., 510 
Dayana, Rchb. f., 511 
Alabochoruin, Rehb. f., 513 
Lehmanni, Rehb. f., 
Pests, 10 
Petals, 16 
PHAIO-CALANTHE, 414 
Puatvs, Lour., 415 
albus, Lindl., 488 
Benson@, Benth., 488 
Bernavstt, E.. Miell.,. 407 
bicolor, Lindl., 416 
Blumei, Lindl., 416 
B. Bernaysii, 416 


35 


510 


315 


Brymerianus, Hort., 417, 458 


culture, 415 
garden hybrids, 415, 420 
erandifolius, Lour., 417 
Humblotii, Rehb. f., 417 
H. albiflora, 415 
hybrids, 415, 420 
maculatus, Lindl., 418 
Varshallia, Nichols., 489 
Sanderianus, Hort, 420 
simulans, Rolle, 418 
tuberculosus, Blume, 415 
Wallichii, Lindl., 419 
Warpurt, Rolfe, 419 
PHAL.ENOPSIS, Blume, 421 
amabilis, Blume, 423 
amabilis, Lindl , 424 
antennifera, Rchb. fi; 


425 
Aphrodite, Rehb. f., 423 
A. gloriosa, 424 
culture, 422 
Esmeralda, Rchb. f., 424 


| 


PHAL.ENOPSIS—contd, 
E. antennifera, 425 
garden hybrids, 428 
gloriosa, Rehb. f., 424, 425 
grandiflora, Lindl., 423 
hybrids, 428 
Lowii, Rehb. f., 425 


Luddemanniana, Kchb. f., 426 


natural hybrids, 429 
Sanderiana, Rehb. f., 426 


Schilleriana, Kehb. f., 421, 426 


S. vestalis, 427 
speciosa, Rehb. f., 427 
Stuartiana, Rehb. f£., 
S. nobilis, 428 
S. punctatissima, 428 
tetraspis, Rechb. f., 428 
violacea, Teysm., 425 
v. Bowringiana, 428 
y. Schreederiana, 428 
PHoOLIDOTA, Lindl., 430 
imbricata, Hook, 430 
yentricosa, Rchb. t., 430 
PHysosIPHON, Lindl., 430 
Puystrvs, Rich., 431 
Pilumna, Lindl., 490 
fragrans, Lindl., 491 
nobilis, Wehb. f., 491 
Plant inheritance, laws of, 31 
PLATYCLINIS, Benth., 431 
Cobbiana, Hemsl., 433 
filiformis, Benth., 433 
glumacea, Benth., 433 
latifolia, Hemsl., 433 
uncata, Benth., 433 
PLATYLEPIS, A. Rich., 433 
glandulosa, Rchb. f., 433 
Pleione, D. Don, 119. 433 
PLEUROTHALLIS, R. Br., 43: 
atropurpurea, Lindl., 1 
maculata, Rolfe, 134 
ornata, Rehb. f, 434 
punctulata, Rolfe, 434 
Roezlii, Rehb. f., 434 
PLOCOGLOTTIS, Blume, 434 
acuminata, Blume, 435 
javanica, Blume, 435 
Lowii, Rcehb. f., 435 
PopocHILvs, Blume, 437 
longicalearatus, Rolfe, 437 
PoGONIA, Juss., 437 
discolor, Blume, 438 
Fordii, Hance, 438 
plicata, Lind1., 438 
punctata, Blume, 438 
Potycyenis, Rehb. f, 438 
muscifera, Rchb. f., 438 
PoiystacHyaA, Hook., 435 
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PoneRA, Lindl., 439 
juncifolia, Lindl., 439 
prolifera, Rehb. f., 439 

Pot culture of hardy Orchids, 520 

Potting seedlings, 29 

Prescottia, Lindl., 439 
stachyodes, Lindl., 439 

Prices of plants, 2, 536 

Procuring plants, 4 

Progress in Orchid culture, 1 

Promen@a, Lindl., 509, 510 
citrina, P. N. Don, 518 
gramineda, Lindl., 512 
stapeliotdes, Lindl., 517 
svanthina, Lindl., 518 

Pseudo-bulbs, 18 

PTEROSTYLIS, R. Br.,439 
curta, Lindl., 440 

Purchasing plants, 2, 4, 536 

Purple-fringed Orchids — of 

America, 530 


North 


R. 


Rain water, importance of, 4, 5 

Ram’s-head Orchis, 524 

Rattlesnake Orchids, 430 

Red Spider, 14 

JRENANTHERA, Lour., 440 
coccinea, Lour., 441 
culture, 440 
Imschootiana, Rolfe., 441 
Lowit, Rehb. f., 60 
matutina, Blume, 441 
Storiei, Rehb. f., 441 

Restrepia, H. B. K., 442 
antennifera, Lind)., 443 
culture, 442 
elegans, Karst., 442 
maculata, Lindl., 442 
pandurata, Rehb. f., 443 
striata, Rolfe, 443 

RHYNCHOSTYLIS, Blume, 443 
coelestis, Rehb. f., 444 
retusa, Blume, 444 

Rock Lily, 222 

Rockery treatment of hardy Orchids, 

519 

RODRIGUEZIA, Ruiz and Pay., 444 
candida, Batem., 445 
crispa, Lindl., 253 
culture, 445 
decora, Rehb. f., 445 
d. picta, 445 
fragrans, Rchb. f., 445 
venusta, Rehb. f., 446 


ORCHIDS. 


SACCOLABIUM, Blume, 446 
ampullaceum, Lindl., 447 
a. moulmeinense, 445 
vellinum, Rcehb. f., 448 
LGlumet, Lindl., 444 
celeste, Rchb. f., 444 
culture, 446 
curvifolium, Lindl., 448 
c. luteum, 448 
giganteum, Lindl., 448 
g. illustre, 449 
guttatum, Lindl., 444 
ffarrisonianum, Low, 450 
Hendersonianum, Rcehb. f., 449 
Huttoni, 42, 449 
miniatum, Lindl., 449 
m. citrinum, 449 
premorsum, Lindl., 444 
retusum, Voigt., 444 
temperatures for, 447 
violaceum, Lindl., 450 
v. Harrisonianum, 450 
Weehtianum, Lindl., 450 
St. Sebastian, Flower of, 104 
SarcantuHus, Lindl., 450 
SARCOCHILUS, R. Br., 450 
SARCOPODIUM, Lindl, 75, 198, 451 
Dearet, Hort., 75 
Henshalli, 75 
Lobbi’, Lindi. and Paxt., 75 
SATYRIUM, Sw., 451 
SAUNDERSIA, Rchb. f., 451 
mirabilis, 451 
Sawfly Orchis, 532 
Scale, ro 
SCAPHOSEPALUM, Pfitzer, 452 
anchoriferum, Rolfe, 452 
breve. Rolfe, 452 
gibberosum, Rolfe, 452 
SCAPHYGLOTTIS , Peepp. and Endl., 452 
Behri, Hort., 452 
Scent, 20 
SCHOMBURGKIA, Lindl., 
cartnata, Griseb., 45 
culture, 453 
Lyonsii, Lindl., 453 
Thomsoniana, Rchb. £5453 
tibicinis, Batem., 454 
Se UTICARTA, Lindl., 454 
culture, 455 
Hadweni, Benth., 455 
H. bella. 455 
H. pardalina, 456 
Steelii, Lindl., 456 
Seden, Mr., his work in hybridisation, 
21 


Oop 
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/ 


Seedlings at various ages, 20-29 
potting, 29 
watering, 27 
Seeds, sowing, 25 
watering, 27 
Selections for beginners, 537 
SELENIPEDIUM, Rehb., 144, 4506 
Boissierianum. Rehb. f., 144, 456 
caricinum, Rehb. f., 456 c 
caudatum, Rehb. f., 457 
c. Lindeni, 455 
c. Wallisii, 458 
garden hybrids, 460 
Faretewr um, N. E. Br., 458 
Lindleyanum, Rchb. f., 458 
longifolium, Rehb. f, 455 
1, Hincksianum, 459 
reticulatum, Rehb. f., 456 
Schlimii, Rehb. f., 459 
Wallisi’, Rehb. f.,.458 
Sensitive Orchids, 302 
Sepals, 16 
SERAPHYTA, Fisch. and Mev., 463 
diffusa, 464 
multiflora, Fisch. and Mey., 464 
SERAPIAS, L., 464, 520, 534 
cordigera, L., 464, 
lingua, L., 464., 53 
Shading, 4 
SIEVEKINGIA, Rchb. f., 464 
Reichenbachiana, Rchb. f., 464 
SIGMATOSTALIX, Rehb. f., 464 
radicans, Rehb. f., 465 
Slipperworts, 142 
Slugs, I4 
Smoky districts, Orchids for, 9 
Snails, 14 
SosraLia, Ruiz and Pavy., 465 
culture, 465 
dichotoma, 465 
ephemeral nature of flowers, 465 
garden hybrids, 467 
Jeucoxantha, Rchb. f., 466 
Lowii, Rolfe, 466 
Lucasiana, Hort., 466 
macrantha, Lindl., 466 
m. Kienastiana, 467 
m. nana, 467 
m. pallida, 467 
sessilis, Lindl., 467 
watering, 466 
xantholeuca, Rchb. f., 467 
SoPpHRO-CATITLEYA, 467 
SopHRO-LALIA, 468 
SopHRO-LA&:LIO-CATTLEYA, 469 
SopHRONITIS, Lindl., 468 
cernua, Lindl., 471 
culture, 470 
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SOPHRONITIS—contd, 
grandiflora, Lindl]., 471 
g. purpurea, 471 
pterocarpa, Lindl., 471 
_ violacea, Lindl., 471 
Sowing seeds, 25 
SPATHOGLOTTIS, Blume, 471 
Augustorum, Rehb. f., 474 
aurea, Lindl., 472 
culture, 472 
Fortune, Lindl., 472 
garden hybrids, 474 
Aimballiana, Sander, 472 
Vieillardii, Rehb. f., 473 
Spider Orchid, 17, 62, 53 
Red, 14 
SPIRANTHES, Rehb. f., 53, 474 
zestivalis, Rich., 53 
Spirito Santo, el, 414 
Spot, 15 
Spray-diffuser, 28 
Spur, the, 16 
Stages, 3 
STANHOPEA, Frost, 474 
Amestana, Hort., 479 
aurea, Lodd., 482 
bucephalus, Lindl., 476 
culture, 475 
devoniensis, Lindl., 477 
eburmea, Lindl., 477 
ecornuta, Lindl., 477 
florida, Rehb. f, 478 
grandiflora, Lindl., 477 
insignis, Hook., 478 
i. flava, 478 
Fenischiana, Kramer, 477 
hip, remarkable, 475 
Lowii, Rolfe, 479 
maculosa, Kn. and Westc., 477 
Martiana, Batem., 479 
M. bicolor, 480 
oculata, Lindl., 480 
platyceras, Rehb. f., 480 
tigrina, Batem., 481 
Wardii, Lodd., 452 
Stanhopeastrum, Rehb. f.. 478 
SrauRopsis, Rchb. f., 482 
gigantea, Benth., 482 
lissochiloides, Benth., 483 
STELIS, Sw., 483 
STENIA, Lindl., 483 
fimbriata, Rchb. f., 484 
pallida, Lindl., 484 
STENOGLOITIS, Lindl., 484 
culture, 484 
fimbriata, Lindl., 484 
longifolia, Hook. f., 455 
Stenorrhynchus, Rich., 474 
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Stoking, 6 

Stove temperatures, 7 
Structure of Orchids, 15 
Summer temperatures, 7 
Swan Orchids, 134 
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Tarnia, Blume, 485 
Temperatures of the various houses, 7 
TrTRAMICRA, Lindl., 485 
bicolor, Benth., 486 
rigida, Lind]., 486 
THELYMITRA, Forst., 486 
grandiflora, litzg., 486 
Thrips, 10 
THRINXSPERMUM, Lour., 451 
THUNIA, Rehb. f., 486 
alba, Lindl., 48 
Bensonz, Benth., 488 
Brymeriana, Rchb. f., 488 
culture, 487 
garden hybrids, 489 
Marshalliana, Rchb. f., 488 
propagation, 487 
Tiffany blinds, 4 
Town plants, Orchids as, 9 
Trias, Lindl., 489 
TRICHOCENTRUM, Pcepp. and Endl., 
89 
Mice LIA, Lindl., 490 
coccinea, Warsc., 491 
c. marginata, 491, 494 
crispa, Lindl., 491 
fragrans, Lindl., 490, 491 
f. nobilis, 491 
Galeottiana, A. Rich., 491 
lepida, Veitch., 493 
marginata, 491, 494 
suavis, Lindl, 494 
s. alba, 494 
tortilis, Lindl., 494 
TricHosMa, Lindl., 495 
culture, 495 
suavis, Lindl., 495 
TRIGONIDIUM, Lindl., 495 
Tropical temperatures, 7 
Twayblade, British, 17, 294 
North American, 292 
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Uropedium, Lindl., 457 
Lindent, Lindl., 458 
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VANDA, R. Br., 491 
Amesiana, Rchb. f., 498 
Patemannit, Lindl., 483 
Bensoni, Batem., 498 
catheartil, Lindl., 59 
Clarket, 59 
cerulea, Griff., 498 
cerulescens, Griff., 499 
c. Boxallii, 499 
culture, 496 
Denisoniana, Rehb. f., 499 
D. hebraica, 500 
distribution of species, 497 
garden hybrids, 506 
gigantea, Lindl., 482 
Hookeriana, Rcehb. f., 500 
hybrids, 506 
insignis, Blume, 501 
i. Schreederiana, 501 
Kimballiana, Rchb. f., 501 
Lowti, Hort., 60 
natural hybrids, 506 
peduncularis, Lindl., 132 
Parishii, Hook. f., 501 
P. Marriottiana, 502 
Roxburghii, R. Br., 502 
Sanderiana, Rehb. f., 498, 503 
suavis, Lindl., 503 
teres, Lindl., 503 
tricolor, Lindl., 505 
t. Dodgsoni, 506 

. insignis, 506 

- Leopoldi, 506 

. Patersoni, 506 

. planilabris, 506 

- Russelliana, 506 

. suaveolens, 506 

. Warneri, 506 

VANILLA, Sw., 506 

Veitch and Sons’ nurseries, hybridisa- 

tion at, 21 
J. IL, on Grammatophyllum 
spectosum, 257 
on Cattleyas, 85 
Ventilation, 6 : 
Volxem, M. Van, on Cattleyas, 86 
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Wana Rajah, 54 

‘Warm-house temperatures, 7 

WARREA, Lindl., 507 

TPFarscewicsella, Rehb. f., 509, 510 
Wendlandi, 518 

Watering plants, 5 
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Watering seeds and seedlings, 27 
White, Mr. W. H., 

es) 
Window-bearing Orchids, 1 
Winter temperatures 
W oodlice, I4 
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Xyleborus perforaus, 10, 13 
XYLOBIUM, Lindl., 507 
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Yellow-Fringed Orchis, 261 
Orchids of North America, 530 
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ZEUNINE, Lindl., 508 
regia, Primen, 508 

ZV GO-BATEMANNIA, 508 

ZYGO-COLAX, 508 

ZYGOPETALUM, Lindl., 503 
africanum, Hook., 349 


on Bulbophyllum, 


ZYGOPETALUM —contd, 
Burkei, Rehb. f., 51o 
Burtii, Batem., 510 
cerinum, Rehb. f., 510 
cevleste, Rehb. f., 510 
crinitum, Lodd., 511 
culture, 510 
Dayanum, Rehb., 511 
D. candidulum, 511 
D. rhodacrum, 511 
D. splendens, 511 
garden hybrids, 518 
Gautiert, Lem., 512 
gramineum, Kcehb. f., 51 
interinedium, Lodd., 512 
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Klabochorum, Rehb. f., 512 
K. ornatissimum, 513 
Lalindei, Rehb. f., 513 
Lehmanni, Rehb. f., 513 
Mackati, Hook., 515 
maxillare, Lodd., 515 
Meleagnis, Lindl., 515 
Rollissonii, Lindl., 516 
rostratum, Hook., 517 


stapelhoides, Lindl., 517 
Wendlandii, Rehb. f., 57 
W. discolor, 518 
xanthinum, Rcehb. f., 518 


ERRATUM: 


Cypripedium, page 169, lines 42 and 43, the words “and Selenpedium’ 


be omitted. 


) 


should 


ODONTOGLOSSUM APTERUM. 


This pretty Mexican species is frequently catalogued under the 
name of O. nebulosum. It bears snowy-white flowers, elegantly 
spotted at the base of the petals with cinnamon-brown. 
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Vol. I., containing Pedigrees of 1308 of the best-known Dogs, traced to their most 
remote known ancestors ; Show Record to Feb., 1890, &e. 

Fol. II. Pedigrees of 795 Dogs, Show Record, Ke. 

Vol. IIT. Pedigrees of 786 Dogs, Show Record, &e. 

Conjuring, Book of Modern. A Practical Guide to Drawing-room and Stage Magic for 
oe By PROFESSOR R. KuNARD. Illustrated. Jn illustrated wrapper, price 2/6, by 
post 2/9. 

Conjuring and Card Tricks, Book of. By PRoFEssoR R. Kunarp. Being ‘The Book 
of Modern Connie ” and “The Book of Card Tricks” bound in one vol. Cloth gilt, price 
5 -, by post 5 

Conjuring for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on How to Perform a Number of 
Amusing Tricks. By PROFESSOR ELLIS STANYON. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Conjuring with Cards: Being Tricks with Cards, and How to Perform Them By 
PROFESSOR ELLIS STANYON. Illustrated, and in Coloured Wrapper. Price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Cookery, the Encyclopedia of Practical. A complete Dictionary of all pertaining to 
the Art of Cookery and Table Service. Edited by THEO. FRANCIS GARRETT, assisted by 
eminent Chefs de Cuisine and Confectioners. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates 
and Engravings by HAROLD FURNE GEO. CRUIKSHANK, W. MUNN ANDREW, and others. 
In demy 4to, half moroceo, cushion edges, 2 rols., price £3 3/-; 4 vols., £3/13/6. 

Cucumber Culture for Amateurs. Including o Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and 
Gourds. Illustrated. By W. J. May. Jn paper, pri /-, by post 1/2. 

Cyclist’s Route Map of England and Wales. Shows clearly all the Main, and most of 
the Cross, Roads, Railroads, and the Distances betwe-n the Chief Towns, as well as the 
Mileage from London. In addition to this, Routes of Thirty of the Most Interesting Tours 
are printed in Red. Fourth Edition, thoroughly re ised. The map is printed on specially 
prepared vellum paper, and is the fullest, handiest, and hest up-to-date tourist’s map in 

the market. Jn cloth, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Dainties, English and Foreign, and How to Prepare Them. By Mrs. Davipson. Jn 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. ; 

Designing, Harmonic and Keyboard. Explaining a System whereby an endless 
Variety of Most Beautiful Designs suited to numberless Manufactures may be obtained by 
Unskilled Persons from any Printed Music. Illustrated by Numerous Explanatory Diagrams 
and Illustrative Examples. By C. H. WILKINSON. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price £3 3/-, by post 
£3/3/8. 

Dogs, Breaking and Training: Being Concise Directions for the proper education of 
Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second Edition. By ‘ PATHFINDER.” 
With Chapters by HuGH DaLzIEL. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 6/6, by post 640, 

Dogs, British, Ancient and Modern: Their Varieties, 1 y, and Characteristics. 
Third Edition. Revised and brought up-to-date by J. MAXTEE, assisted by eminent Fanciers. 
In one vol., cloth gilt, Brice 12/6, by post 13/-. reohde eae 

Dogs, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and “Treatment; Modes of Administering 
Medicines; Treatment in cases of Poisoning, &c. For the use of Amateurs. By HUGH 
DALZIEL. Fourth Edition. Entirely Re-written and brought up to Date. In paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2; in cloth gilt, 2/-, by post 2/3. _ at 

Dog-Keeping, Popular: Being a Handy Guide to the General Management and Training 
of all Kinds of Dogs for Companions and Pets. By J. MAXTEE. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 7 y £ : . : 

Dragonflies, British. Being an Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, 
Classification, and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 
Plates, Illustrating 39 Species, Exquisitely printed in Colour, and Numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31/6; by post 52/-. : . 

Egg Dainties. How to Cook Eggs, One Hundred and Fifty Different Ways, English and 
Foreien. In paper, price 1/- by post 1/2. | ne 

Engravings and their Value. Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and 
their Works. By J. H. SLATER. Third Edition. Revised, with an appendix and illustrations, 
and with latest Prices at Auction, &c. Jn cloth gilt, price 15/-, by post 15/5. ; 

Entertainments, Amateur, for Charitable and other Objects: How to Organise 
and Work them with Profit and Success. By ROBERT GANTHONY. In paper, price 1/-, by 
post 1/2. : ; A : 

d Friends, Old and New. Being the Experience of many years’ Observation of 

SE eae of British and Boer Cage Birds. By Dr. W. T. GREENE. Illustrated. 

Lot, ilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. A 2 Pe 
pee abe Book of Choice: : for the Garden, Conservatory, and Stove. Describing the 
best and most striking Ferns and Selaginellas, and giving explicit directions for their 
Cultivation, the formation of Rockeries, the arrangement of Ferneries, &c. By GEORGE 
SCHNEIDER. With numerous rea ia and other Dlustrations. In 3 vols, large post 
gilt, price £33/-, by post & Bs : on 

Porne Gee oe eeitian. eeedntive of the most beautiful Variations from the common 
forms, and their Culture. By C. T. DRUERY, F.L.S. Very accurate PLATES, and other 
illustrations. Jn cloth gilt, 2/6, by post 2/9. 
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Ferrets and Ferreting. Containing Instructions for the Breeding, Management, and Working 
of Ferrets. New Edition, Re-written and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Fertility of Eggs Certificate. These are Forms of Guarantee given by the Sellers to the 
Buyers of Eggs for Hatching, undertaking to refund value of any unfertile eggs, or to 
replace them with good ones. Very valuable to sellers of eggs, as they induce purchases, 
In books, with counterfoils, price 6d., by post 7d. 

Firework Making for Amateurs. A complete, accurate, and easily understood work on 
making Simple and High-class Fireworks. By DR. W. H. BROWNE, M.A. In coloured 
wrapper, price 2/6, by post 2/9.; 

Fish, Flesh, and Fowl. When in Season, How to Select, Cook, and Serve. By Mary 
BARRETT BRownN. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Foreign Birds, Favourite, for Cages and Aviaries. How to Keep them in Health. By 
W. T. GREENE, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c. Fully Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Fortune Telling by Cards. Describing and Llustrating the Methods usually followed by 
Persons Professing to Tell Fortunes by Cards. By J. B. PRANGLEY. TIllustrated. Price 1/-, 
by post 1/2. 

Fox Terrier, The. Its History, Points, Breeding, Rearing, Preparing for Exhibition, and 
Coursing. By HUGH DALZIEL. Second Edition, Revised and brought up to date by J. MAXTEE 
(Author of ‘Popular Dog-Keeping”). Fully Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2; in 
cloth, with Coloured Frontispiece and several extra plates, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Fox Terrier Stud Book. Edited by HUGH DALZIEL. In cloth gilt, price 3/6 each, by post 3/9 
each. 

Vol. I., containing Pedigrees of over 1400 of the best-known Dogs, traced to their most 
remote Known ancestors. 

Vol. II, Pedigrees of 1544 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol. TIT. Pedigrees of 1214 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol. £V._ Pedigrees of 1168 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Vol. V. Pedigrees of 1662 Dogs, Show Record, &c. 

Fretwork and Marquetry. A Practical Manual of Instructions in the Art of Fret-cutting 
and Marquetry Work. By D. DENNING. Profusely Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by 
post 2/9. 

Fruit Culture for Amateurs. An Illustrated Practical Handbook on the Growing of 
Fruits in the Open and under Glass. By 8S. T. WRIGHT. With Chapters on Insect and other 
Fruit Pests by W. D. DRuRyY. Second Edition. Lllustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by 
post 3/9. 

Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the Fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving 
both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of Value to 
the Se Preserver. By W. CARNEGIE. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo, price 10/6, by 
post 11/-. 

Gardening, The Book of: A Handbook of Horticulture. By well-known Specialists, 
including J. M. Abbott, W. G. Baker, Charles Bennett, H. J. Chapman, James Douglas, 
Charles Friedrich, A. Griessen, F. M. Mark, Trevor Monmouth, G. Schneider, Mortimer Thorn, 
J.J. Willis, and Alan Wynne. Edited by W. D. DRruRy (Author of ‘“Home Gardening,” 
“Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). Very fully Illustrated. 1 vol., 
demy 8vo0, about 1200pp., price 16/-, by post 16/9. 

Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of Horticulture for Amateurs and 
Professionals. Illustrated with 3150 Engravings. Edited by G. NICHOLSON, Curator of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., 
W. Watson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. In 5 vols., large post 4to. Cloth gilt, price £4, 
by post £4 2/-. ese 

Gardening, Open-Air: The Culture of Hardy Flowers, Fruit, and Vegetables. Edited by 
W. D. DruRY, F.E.S. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth gilt demy 8vo, price 6/-, by post 6/5. 

Gardening, Home. A Manual for the Amateur, Containing Instructions for the Laying Out, 
Stocking, Cultivation, and Management of Small Gardens—Flower, Fruit, and Vegetable. 
By W. D. DRURY, F.R.H.S. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Goat, Book of the. Containing Full Particulars of the Various Breeds of Goats, and their 
Profitable Management. With many Plates. By H. STEPHEN HOLMES PEGLER. Third 
Edition, with Engravings and Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth gilt, price 4/6, by post 4/10. 

Goat-Keeping for Amateurs: Being the Practical Management of Goats for Milking 
ee Abridged from ‘‘The Book of the Goat.” Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by 
posi 2 

Grape Growing for Amateurs. A Thoroughly Practical Book on Successful Vine Culture. 
By E. MOLYNEUX. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Greenhouse Construction and Heating. Containing Full Descriptions of the Various 
Kinds of Greenhouses, Stove Houses, Forcing Houses, Pits and Frames, with Directions for 
their Construction ; and also Descriptions of the Different Types of Boilers, Pipes, and Heating 
Apparatus generally, with Instructions for Fixing the Same. By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. Illus- 
trated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Greenhouse Management for Amateurs. The Best Greenhouses and Frames, and How 
to Build and Heat them, Illustrated Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general 
and Special Cultural Directions, and all necessary information for the Guidance of the 
Amateur. By W. J. May. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Magnificently Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Guinea Pig, The, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Its Varieties and its Management. By 


C. CUMBERLAND, F.Z.S. Illustrated. In paper. ice 1/-, b t 1/2. Uf ‘ ‘i 
coloured frontispiece, price 2/6, by post 2/9. LOE IEE ADE TU BENE ES ER SIO Mal PE 
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Handwriting, Character Indicated by. With Illustrations in Support of the Theories 
advanced, taken from Autograph Letters, of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second Edition. By R. BAUGHAN. 
In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Hardy Perennials and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. Descriptions, alphabetically 
arranged, of the most desirable Plants for Borders, Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including 
Folia e as well as Flowering Plants. By J. Woop. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 
price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Hawk Moths, Book of British. A Popular and Practical Manual for all Lepidopterists. 
Copiously illustrated in black and white from the Author's own exquisite Drawings from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By GEORGE FLEMING, C.B., LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late 
principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, and Ex-President of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Horse-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Manual on the Management of Horses, for 
the guidance of those who keep one or two for their personal use. By FOX RUSSELL. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2; cloth gilt 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Horses, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. For the use of Amateurs. 
By HUGH DaLziEL. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2, cloth gilt 2/-, by post 2/3. 

Incubators and their Management. By J. H. SutcLirFE. New Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. Llustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Inland atering Places. A Description of the Spas of Great Britain and Ireland, their 
Mineral Waters, and their Medicinal Value, and the attractions which they offer to Invalids 
and other Visitors. Profusely illustrated. A Companion Volume to “Seaside Watering 
Places.” In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Jack All Alone. Being a Collection of Descriptive Yachting Reminiscences. By FRANK 
CowPER, B.A., Author of ‘‘ Sailing Tours.” Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Journalism, Practical: How to Enter Thereon and Succeed. A book for all who think of 
“writing for the Press.” By JOHN Dawson. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Kennel Management, Practical. By HuGH Da.LziEL. A Complete Treatise on all 
Matters relating to the Proper Management of Dogs, whether kept for the Show Bench, for 
the Field, or for Companions. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 11/-. 

Lace, A History of Hand-Made. By Mrs. E. NEVILL JACKSON. With Supplementary 
Remarks by SIGNOR ERNESTO JESURUM. Exquisitely Illustrated with numerous high-class 
Engravings of Old and Valuable Laces, and their application to Dress as shown in Portraits 
and Monochrome/and Sepia Plates of great beauty. Incrown 4to, cloth gilt, price 18/-, by post 
18/6. Edition de Luxe, on large paper, containing 12 specimens of Real Lace, in full persian. 
price £4 4/-, by post £4/5/6. (75 copies only left at this price, after which there are 60 at 
£5 5/-, when the entire stock will be exhausted.) 

Lawn Tennis, Lessons in. A New Method of Study and Practise for acquirif¥ a Good and 
Sound Style of Play. With Exercises. By E. H. MILEs. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by 

st 1/2. 

Laying ‘Hens, How to Keep and to Rear Chickens in Large or small Numbers, in Absolute 
Confinement, with perfect Success. By Mason G. F. MORANT. In paper, price Od., by post 7d. 

Library Manual, The. A Guide to the Formation of a Library, and the Values of Rare and 
Standard Books. By J. H. SLATER, Barrister-at-law. Third Edition. Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. ; 

Magic Lanterns, Modern. A Guide to the Management of the Optical Lantern, for the Use 
of Entertainers, Lecturers, Photographers, Teachers, and others. By R. CHILD BAYLEY. In 
paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. , : 

Marqueterie Wood-Staining for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook to Marqueterie 
Wood-Staining, and Kindred Arts. By ELIza TURCK. Profusely Illustrated. Jn paper, price 
1/-, by post 1/2. 

Medicine nila Surgery, Home. A Dictionary of Diseases and Accidents, and their 
proper Home Treatment. For Family Use. By W. J. MACKENZIE, M.D. Llustrated. 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 5 F ag Fi ide 

Mice, Fancy: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. Third Edition, with additional 
matter and Illustrations. Jn coloured wrapper representing different varieties, price 1/-, by 

ost 1/2. 

Model Yachts and Boats: Their og ee Making, and Sailing. Illustrated with 118 Designs 
and Working Diagrams. By J. pu V. GROSVENOR. In leatherette, price 5/-, by post 5/3. 

Mountaineering, Welsh. A Complete and Handy Guide to all the Best Roads and Bye- 
Paths by which the Tourist should Ascend the Welsh Mountains. By A. W. PERRY. With 
numerous Maps. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. __ : ; 

Mushroom Culture for Amateurs. With Full Directions for Successful Growth in Houses, 
Sheds, Cellars, and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. By W. J. May. Illustrated. Jn 

aper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. al * 

N eediework, picdousy of. An Encyclopedia of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; 
Plain, practical, complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F. A. CAULFEILD and 
B. C. eiwinn. In demy 4to, 528pp, Sitemai PERN OEE Ts =F FEO OTOL CTT, 

Pp. chetp vei-sene in cloth 16/6, by post 19+, 
ids: ir Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all the Kinds in General Culti- 
non ae aad. By W. Watson, Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Revised and 
much enlarged by H. J. CHAPMAN, Lllustrated with Coloured Plates of Beautiful and Desira- 
ble Orchids, specially drawn for this work, and numerous exquisite Engravings of typical 
species and growing varieties from photographs of actual specimens taken by the Editor. 

In eloth gilt and gilt edges, Lora Tine ReeERGTTTT price B65, by post 15 sore 
ive. A practical Handbook on Painting an ing upon Textiles, Pottery, 
say hes rey clluin, Teather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for the Decoration 

of our Homes. By B.C. SAWARD. In cloth gilt, price 5/6, by post 3/9. 
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Palmistry, Life Studies in. The Hands of Notable Persons read according to the practice 
of Modern Palnistry. By I. OXENFORD. Illustrated with 41 Full-page Plates. Jn 4to, cloth 
gilt, price 5/-, by post 5/4. 

Palmistry, Modern. By I. OXENFORD, author of ‘‘ Life Studies in Palmistry.” Numerous 
Original Illustrations by L. WILKINS. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Paper Work, Instructive and Ornamental. A practical book on the making of 
flowers and many other articles for artistic decoration, including a graduated course of 
Paper Folding and Cutting for children five to twelve years of age. Especially useful as 
preparatory exercises to the making of artificial flowers in silk and velvet, increasing 
that dexterity of hand and niceness of finish so necessary to that work. By Mrs. L. 
WALKER. Fully Illustrated. Jn crown 4to, cloth gilt, 3/6, by post 3/10. 

Parcel Post Dispatch Book (registered). An invaluable book for all who send parcels by 
post. Provides Address Labels, Certificate of Posting, and Records of Parcels Dispatched. 
By the use of this book parcels are insured against loss or damage to the extent of £2. 
Authorised by the Post Office. Price 1/-, by post 1/2, for 100 parcels ; larger sizes if required. 

Parrakeets, Popular. How to Keep and Breed Them. By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., 
F.Z.8S., &c. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Parrot, the Grey, and How to Treat it. By W. T. GREENE, M.D., M.A., F.Z.8., &. In 
paper, price 1f-, by post 1/2. 

Patience, Games of, for one or more Players. How to Play 173 different Games of 
Patience. By M. WHITMORE JONES. Illustrated. Series I., 39 games ; Series II., 34 games ; 
Series IIL., 33 games; Series IV., 37 games; Series V., 30 games. Each, in paper, 1/-, by post 
1/2. The five bound, together in cloth gilt, price 6/-, by post 6/4. In full morocco, price 10/6, by 
post 11/-. 

Pedigree Record, The. Being Part I. of ‘‘The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record,” for the 
Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigrees of Stock of every Description. By W.K. 
TAUNTON. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Pheasant-Keeping for Amateurs. A Practical Handbook on the Breeding, Rearing, 
and General Management of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. By GEO. HORNE. Fully 
Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Photographic Printing Processes, Popular. A Practical Guide to Printing with 
Gelatino-Chloride, Artigue, Platinotype, Carbon, Bromide, Collodio-Chloride, Bichromated 
Gum, and other Sensitised Papers. By H. MACLEAN, F.R.P.S, Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, 
price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Photography (Modern) for Amateurs. Fourth Edition. Revised and Enlarged. By 
J. EATON FEARN. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pianofortes, Tuning and Repairing. The Amateur’s Guide to the Practical Management 
of a Piano without the intervention of a Professional. By CHARLES BABBINGTON. New 
Edition. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Picture-Frame Making for Amateurs. Being Practical Instructions in the Making of 
various kinds of Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. By the 
Rev. J. LuKIN. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and Management of the Pig; the 
Treatment of its Diseases ; the Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods; 
and other information appertaining to Pork Farming. By PROFESSOR JAMES LonG. Fully 
Illustrated with Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 10/6, 
by post 10/11. 

Pig-Keeping, Practical: A Manual for Amateurs, based on Personal Experience in Breeding, 
Feeding, and Fattening; also in Buying and Selling Pigs at Market Prices. By R. D. 
GARRATT. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pigeon-Keeping for Amateurs. A Complete Guide to the Amateur Breeder of Domestic 
and Fancy Pigeons. By J. C. LYELL. Ilustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9; in 
paper, price 1f-, by post 1/2. 

Poker Work, A (uide to, including Coloured Poker Work and Relief-Turning. A Practical 
Manual for Amateurs, containing a full Description of the necessary Tools, and Instructions 
for their use. By W. D. THOMPSON. Illustrated. In paper 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Polishes and Stains for Wood: A Complete Guide to Polishing Woodwork, with 
Directions for Staining, and Full Information for Making the Stains, Polishes, &c., in the 
simplest and most satisfactory manner. By DAVID DENNING. In paper, 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Pool, Games of. Describing Various English and American Pool Games, and giving the Rules 
infull. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Portraiture, Home, for Amateur Photographers. Being the result of many years’ incessant 
work in the production of Portraits ‘‘at home.” By P. R. SALMON (RICHARD PENLAKE), 
Editor of The Photographic News. Fully Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Postage Stamps, and their Collection. A Practical Handbook for Collectors of Postal 
Stamps, Envelopes, Wrappers, and Cards. By OLIVER FIRTH, Member of the Philatelic 
ee London, Leeds, and Bradford. Profusely Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, 
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Postage Stamps of Europe, the Adhesive: A Practical Guide to their. Collection, 
Identification, and Classification. Especially designed for the use of those commencing 
the Study. By W. A. S. Westopy. Beautifully Illustrated. In 2 vols., pemmemidenlepeniey 
quamtetiotomme (ol. I. AT; Vol. IT, I-Z.) eheap ani revised edition 7,6, by post 8 

Postmarks, History of British. With 350 Illustrations and a List of Numbers used in 
Obliterations. By J. H. DANIELS. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Pottery and Porcelain, English. A Guide for Collectors. Handsomely Illustrated with 
Engravings of Specimen Pieces and the Marks and Monograms used by the different 
Makers. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By the REV. E. A. DownMAN. In cloth 
gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 
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Poultry-Farming, Profitable. Describing in Detail the Methods that Give the Best 

esults, and pointing out the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H. SUTCLIFFE. ustrated. 

Resul d pointi t the Mistakes to be Avoided. By J. H Tllustrated 
In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Poultry-Keeping, Popular. A Practical and Complete Guide to Breeding and Keeping 
Poultry for Eggs or for the Table. By F. A. MACKENZIE. Second Edition, with Additional 
Matter and Dlustrations. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rabbit, Book of The. A Complete Work on Breeding and Rearing all Varieties of Fanc 

tal 5 y 
Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, Mating, Management, 
&e., &. SECOND EDITION. Edited by KEMPsTER W. KNIGHT. Illustrated with 
Coloured and other Plates. /n cloth gilt, price 10/6, by post 10/11. 

Rabbits, Diseases of: Their Causes, Symptoms, and Cure. With a Chapter on THE DISEASES 
OF CaVIES. Reprinted from ‘‘The Book of the Rabbit” and ‘The Guinea Pig for Food, 
Fur, and Fancy.” Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Rabbits for Prizes and Profit. The Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in Health 

Pp 

and Disease, for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of every known Variety, with 
Instructions for Breeding Good Specimens. By CHARLES Rayson. Illustrated. dn cloth 
gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. Also in Sections, as follows : 

General Management of Rabbits. Including Hutches, Breeding, Feeding, Diseases 
and their Treatment, Rabbit Courts, &c. Fully Dlustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Exhibition Rabbits. Being descriptions of all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, their 
Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. Illustrated. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Roses for Amateurs. A Practical Guide to the Selection and Cultivation of the best Roses. 
Second Edition, with Many Plates. By the Rey. J. HoNywoop D’OMBRAIN, Hon. Sec. Nat. 
Rose Soc. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. : 4 A 

Sailing Guide to the Solent and Poole Harbour, with Practical Hints as_to Living 
and Cooking on, and working a Small Yacht. By LrEut-Cot. T. G. CUTHELL. Tllustrated 
with Coloured Charts. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Sailing Tours. The Yachtman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters of the English and Adjacent 
Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, and Roadstead on the Course. With 
numerous Charts printed in Colours, showing Deep water, Shoals, and Sands exposed at low 
water, with sounding. By FRANK CoWPER, B.A. Jn Crown 8v0., cloth gilt. 

Fol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. Six Charts. 
Price 5/-, by post 5/3. ae 
ToL. TL. The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands, twenty-five Charts. 
New and Revised Edition. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. > 
Vol. I1I. The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and an Account of 
the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7/6, by post 7/10. ; ? 
5 Tol. IV. The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, including the East 
Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 
Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Aldborough. Forty 
Charts. Price 10/6, by post 10/10. 

St. Bernard Stud Book. Edited by HuGu DatzieL. 2 Vols., containing Pedigrees of over 

1900 dogs. In eloth gilt, price 3/6 each, by post 3/9 each. : : 
-Fishing for Amateurs. Practical Instructions to Visitors at Seaside Places for 
saa oes Sa Fish from Pier-heads, Shore, or Boats, principally by means of Hand Lines, with 
a very useful List of Fishing Stations, the Fish to be caught there, and the Best Seasons. 
By FRANK Hupson. Illustrated. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 
-Li alities of. Describing the Duties, Prospects, and Pleasures of a Young Sailor 
sae area nee A Marine. By H. E. ACRAMAN CoaTe. With a Preface by J. R. DIGGLr, 
M.A., M.LS.B. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. 
i Watering Places. A Description of the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts of England 

Bee ates the eel Islands, and the Isle of Man, giving full particulars of them and 
their attractions, and all information likely to assist persons in selecting places in which to 
spend their Holidays according to their individual tastes. Tllustrated. ‘Twenty-fourth Year 
of Issue. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Sea Terms a Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, Voyagers, and all who go down to 
the sea in big or little ships. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 5/-, 
by post 5/4. are F Pale aet : a r 

. c ertainments, and How to Work them: being Something about Shadows, and 

coop nonlin wie them Profitable and Funny. By A. PaTrerson. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 1/-, by post 1/2. : s Ween cBAninne: “BRAY or BF 

isi and Shepherding. A Handbook of Sheep Farming. By W. J. MALDEN, 

Spe anal et is ecioitael College, Uckfield. Illustrated. Cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/9. 

Sheet Metal, Working in: Being Practical Instructions for Making and Mending Small 
Articles in ‘Tin Copper, Iron, Zinc, and Brass. By the Rev. J. Lukin, B.A. Dlustrated. 

nd Editi ’ per, price 1/-, by post 1/1. ay 

ee ee ae Pare ut of “The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record,” for the 
Registration bf Particulars concerning the Exhibition of Pedigree Stock of every Description. 
By W.K. TAUNTON. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. . : 

Skating Cards: An Easy Method of Learning Figure Skating, as the Cards ean be used on 
the Ive. In cloth case, price 2/6, by post a A cheap form is issued printed on paper and 

Sara aes book, price 1/-, by post ‘ ; - 
sielnnt pee SENG Manual of Legerdemain for Amateurs and Others. New 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Tllustrated. By E. Sacus. Jn cloth gilt, price 6/6, by 
post 0/10. , ive and Clear Method of Explanati 
i 3 Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method o: xplanation 

Bae ea i ele Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands 
printed in Colours. By C. J. MELROSE. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10. In half leather, 
gilt top, 5/-, by post 5/6. - 


8 Published by L. Upcotr Gin, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, London. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated 
Works of a Sporting and Racy Character, with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of 
the Field. The whole valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of ‘‘Library Manual,” ‘‘Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7/6, 
by post 7/10. 

Bi eacora, The. Being Part II. of ‘‘The Breeders’ and Exhibitors’ Record,” for the 
Registration of Particulars concerning Pedigree Stock of every Description. By W. K. 
TAUNTON. In cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. _ : : ; 

Taxidermy, Practical. A Manual of Instruction to the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, 
and Setting-up Natural History Specimens of all kinds. With Examples and Working 
Diagrams. By MonTaGU BROWNE, F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. Second Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 7/6, by post 7/10. ; 

Tomato Culture for Amateurs. A Practical and very Complete Manual on the subject. 
By B. C. RAVENSCROFT. Illustrated. Jn paper, price lj-, by post 1/1. | | 

Tomato and Fruit Growing as an Industry for Women. Lectures given at the Forestry 
Exhibition, Earl’s Court, during July and August, 1893. By GRACE HARRIMAN, Practical 
Fruit Grower and County Council Lecturer. Jn paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Trapping, Practical : Being some Papers on Traps and Trapping for Vermin, with a Chapter 
on General Bird Trapping and Snaring. By W. CARNEGIE. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Turning Lathes. A Manual for Technical Schools and Apprentices. A Guide to Turning, 
Screw-cutting, Metal-spinning, &c. Edited by JAMES LUKIN, B.A. Third Edition. With 
194 Illustrations. Jn cloth gilt, price 3/-, by post 3/3. be 

Vamp, How to. A Practical Guide to the Accompaniment of Songs by the Unskilled Musician. 
With Examples. In paper, price 9d., by post 10d. 

Yegetable Culture for Amateurs. Containing Concise Directions for the Cultivation of 

Vegetables in small Gardens soas to insure Good Crops. With Lists of the Best Varieties of 
each Sort. By W. J. May. Illustrated. Inpaper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Ventriloquism, Practical. A thoroughly reliable Guide to the Art of Voice Throwing and 
Vocal Mimicry, Vocal Instrumentation, Ventriloquial Figures, Entertaining, &c. By ROBERT 
GanTHONY. Numerous Illustrations. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9. 

Violins (Old) and their Makers: Including some References to those of Modern Times. 
By JAMES M. FLEMING. Illustrated with Facsimiles of Tickets, Sound-Holes, &c. In cloth 
gilt, price 6/6, by post 6/10. 

Violin School, Practical, for Home Students. Instructions and Exercises in Violin Playing, 
for the use of Amateurs, Self-Learners, Teachers, and others. With a Supplement on “‘ Easy 
Legato Studies for the Violin.” By J. M. FLEMING. Demy 4to, cloth gilt, price 9/6, by post 10/2. 
Without Supplement, price 7/6, by post 8/-. 

Vivarium, The. Being a full Description of the most Interesting Snakes, Lizards, and other 
Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in Confinement. By REv. G. C. BaTEMAN. 
Beautifully Tlustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 7/6 nett, by post 8/-. 

War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with some account of Civil 
Rewards for Valour. By D. HastinGs IRWIN. Revised and Enlarged Edition. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Jn cloth gilt, price 12/6, by post 12/10. 

Whippet and Race-Dog, The: How to Breed, Rear, Train, Race, and Exhibit the 
Whippet, the Management of Race Meetings, and Original Plans of Courses. By FREEMAN 
LuoyD. Jn cloth gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/10. 

Whist, Bridge: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Game taught by Reason instead of by Rule, 
on the same popular lines as ‘Scientific Whist” and ‘‘ Solo Whist,” and by the same author, 
C. J. MELROSE. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 
3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 6/- 

Whist, Solo: Its Whys and Wherefores. A Progressive and Clear Method of Explanation and 
Illustration of the Game, and how to Play it Successfully. With Illustrative Hands printed 
in Colours. By C. J. MELROSE. In eloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 
5/6, by post 6/-. 

Whist, Scientific: Its Whys and Wherefores. The Reader being taught by Reason rather 
than by arbitrary Rules. By C. J. MELROSE. With Illustrative Hands printed in Colours. 
In cloth gilt, price 3/6, by post 3/10; in half leather, gilt top, 5/6, by post 6/-. 

Wild Birds, Cries and Call Notes of, Described at Length, and in many instances 
Illustrated by Musical Notation. By C. A. WITCHELL. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wildfowling, Practical: A Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl Shooting. By Hy. SHARP. 
The result of 25 years’ experience of Wildfowl Shooting under all sorts of conditions of locality 
as Wane as circumstances. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, price 6/-, >v 
post 6/4. 

Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining Descriptions of several visit: 
paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, anu 
Yachtsman. By JOHN BICKERDYKE, Author of ‘‘The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &e. 
pemely Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Author. In cloth gilt, price 6/-, by 
post 6/4. 

Window Ticket Writing. Containing full Instructions on the Method of Mixing and 
Using the Various Inks, &c., required, Hints on Stencilling as applied to Ticket Writing, 
together with Lessons on Glass Writing, Japanning on Tin, &¢. Especially written for the use 
of Learners and Shop Assistants. By Wm. C. Scorr. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Wire and Sheet Gauges of the World. Compared and Compiled by C. A. B. PFEIL- 
SCHMIDT, of Sheffield. /n paper, price 1/-, by post 1/1. 

Wood Carving for Amateurs. Full Instructions for producing all the different varieties 
of Carvings. SECOND EDITION. Edited by D. DENNING. In paper, price 1/-, by post 1/2. 

Workshop Makeshifts. Being a Collection of Practical Hints and Su, gestions for the use 
of Amateur Workers in Wood and Metal. By H. J. S. CAssat. Fully Titetwated. In eloth 
gilt, price 2/6, by post 2/9, 
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